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PREFACE 

I N 1915 1 visited Bidar for the first time. Motor-cars were costly, and further they 
had not come much into vogue in Hyderabad by that time. The roads were also 
not so good as they are now. Bidar was a two-days’ trek from Hyderabad by the 
pony tonga. There were no arrangements for relays, and it would have been cruel 
to use a pair for more than forty miles a day. In such conditions it is apparent that 
there was little opportunity for the ordinary student or the ‘globe-trotter’ to visit 
Bidar. Government also had not taken any action in regard to the repair of ‘ a 
mass of ruin’, however glorious, which was not easily accessible. The measures 
recommended by me for the conservation of monuments after my first visit were 
therefore not very elaborate, and they affected only those remains which were not in 
an advanced stage of decay. The fort, which is now a great attraction to the tourist, 
was almost left out, and in the case of the Madrasa only the clearance of its plinth 
and the setting up of a few props were recommended. But even in my first note 
I had suggested the construction of roads and footpaths as a preliminary measure 
to facilitate access to these monuments. 

The Public Works Department prepared estimates amounting to Rs. 36,000 
based on my note, and through the active support of the Right Honourable Sir Akbar 
Hydari, who was then the Secretary to Government in the Archaeological Depart- 
ment, the estimates were readily sanctioned and the work carried out in the years 
1917 and 1918. Simultaneously with these measures I read a paper on the beauty 
and architectural importance of the monuments of Bidar before the Hyderabad 
Archaeological Society which aroused considerable interest among the general public. 
This paper was subsequently published in the form of an illustrated booklet, to serve 
as a guide-book for those who wanted to study the monuments on the spot.^ 

After the carrying out of these measures there followed a cessation for several 
years in the archaeological activities at Bidar, but luckily it was a time when the 
Osmania University had been estabhshed, and His Exalted Highness’s Government, 
side by side with the development of Higher Education, were pressing forward a 
vigorous programme of Secondary and Primary Education in the rural areas of the 
Dominions. Movements were also on foot to open up the country for the economic 
uplift of the State. These measures were gradually bringing into the minds of people 
a general reawakening and a sense of national pride. To take advantage of these 
conditions, in 1927 I submitted to Government a comprehensive programme for the 
thorough repair and conservation of the monuments at Bidar, and as the estimated 
expenditure amounted to over two lakhs of rupees, I suggested that the expenditure 
should be spread over several years, and that a sum of Rs. 26,000 per annum should 
be ear-marked in the budget for the purpose, this allotment being continued annually 
until the work was finished. The programme was somewhat ambitious, and I felt 
considerable doubt as to whether it would be sanctioned, but the Right Honourable 
Sir Akbar Hydari, who was then at the helm of the finances of the State, fully 
^ This booklet was published under the title The Antiquities of Bidar in 1917. 
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supported the scheme, and through his kind recommendation it was graciously 
sanctioned by His Exalted Highness. 

The carrying out of the scheme has taken nine years, and the work is still in 
progress. The first measures undertaken were the clearance of jungle and the 
making of an accurate survey of the sites of the various monuments. For the former 
we appointed a specially trained staff, so that in cutting down the trees and 
eradicating the rank vegetation no injury should be done to the masonry of the 
buildings, which generally were in a precarious condition. The survey work was 
entrusted to Party No. 6 of the Government of India, who have carried out our 
instructions with meticulous care. After the accomphshment of this task, we 
started, on the one hand, the construction of a network of motorable roads to make 
access to these monuments easy, and, on the other hand, we took up the repair of the 
remains which had been exposed to view by the clearance of jungle. Simultaneously 
we started excavations in the fort area at the sites of old palaces, the magnifi- 
cence of which was extolled in contemporary histories, but the existence of which 
could be traced only in the shape of huge mounds of debris. These noble edifiices 
were blovm to pieces by the royal occupants of the fort themselves at the times 
of the different sieges, when all hope of relief had been given up, so that their 
assailants should not live and enjoy themselves in them. As a result of our excava- 
tions the famous Takht Mahall (‘throne palace’), the beauties of which had been 
sung by Adhari in a special poem dedicated to the Baihmani king Ahmad Shah 
al-Wall, has now been fully exposed to view, and its pristine grandeur can be 
admired. In the fort another beautiful palace, called the Hangln Mahall (‘coloured 
palace’), has also been cleared from the debris; but the most wonderful portions of 
the fort now exposed to view are its defences, which were hitherto completely con- 
cealed either under a thick growth of rank vegetation or a mass of wrecked masonry. 
A visitor can now go round the fort, even in a motor-car, and examine the old 
ramparts, bastions, covered passages, barbicans, and gates, all of which had been 
most scientifically planned and which had made the fort impregnable against the 
armament of those days. Parenthetically I must state here that the Honourable Sir 
Theodore Tasker, Revenue Member, H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government, has been 
most helpful to the Department in the matter of the preservation of the fort; and 
the ‘walk’ newly constructed along the glacis is entirely his idea.^ 

The tombs of Bidar, like the sepulchres of Muslim kings in other places, were at 
one time adorned with lovely gardens, but with the passage of time they fell into 
ruin, and the lands occupied by the gardens were leased to cultivators by the 
hereditary custodians of the tombs. The Department experienced no small diffi- 
culty in stopping cultivation within the enclosures of the tombs, and in some cases 
considerable sums have had to be paid as compensation for acquiring possession of 
lands in the precincts of monuments. The walks of these old gardens have now 
been restored, and the flower-beds indicated by newly turfed plots. 

Almost all the old palaces in the fort were occupied by Government offices, and 
one was used as the District Jail. The Jail was removed immediately after my first 

^ This walk offers the visitor excellent opportunities of enjoying views of the fort at different points. 
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report, and several other old buildings have since been vacated. As regards the 
remaining buildings the Government policy is that they shall be vacated as soon as 
new offices have been constructed. 

In the booklet The Antiquities of Bidar, I had ex25ressed the hope of writing a 
detailed account of the place as soon as the necessary opportunities permitted of 
this being done. Accordingly, after the sanction of our comprehensive scheme, 
work was started towards a closer study of the monuments, and architectural 
drawings and photographs were taken and necessary historical data collected in 
order to present the subject in correct perspective. The material has been sent from 
time to time to the University Press, Oxford, which had undertaken to print the 
volume for the Department. As the volume has been compiled in such hours as 
could be snatched from official duties the progress of the work has been slow, and 
I must thank Dr. John Johnson, the Printer of the University Press, for his 
patience and courtesy in keeping the material standing for such a long time. The 
text and monochrome plates have both been printed by the University Press, 
Oxford, while the colour plates have been prepared by Messrs. Henry Stone & Son 
of London and Banbury. 

The expenditure on the production of such a work is necessarily large, and I 
greatly appreciate the liberality of H.E.H.’s Government in so readily sanctioning 
the proposal for the publication of the volume, and the kindness of His Exalted 
Highness who has been graciously pleased to sanction the publication of the book 
under his special authority. 

Lastly I have to thank my esteemed friend. Sir Richard Bmn, who has given me 
most valuable help in the correction of the proofs of the book. I am also grateful 
to Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham and Sir John Marshall for most kindly reading the 
preliminary part of the text and suggesting some useful emendations, and to 
Dr. J. P. Naish for compiling the index. 


OBANGE GEOVE, HYDEBABAD DN. 

June 10, 1944 


G. YAZDANI 
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CHAPTER I 

PHYSICAL FEATURES AND TOPOGRAPHY 

B IDAR town enjoys a picturesque situation, having been built on the brink of a 
plateau, and thus commanding lovely views of the lowlands {talghdt) towards the 
north and the east. Its latitude is 17° 55' N., its longitude 77° 32' E., and the height 
above the sea-level 2,330 feet. The climate is bracing and the temperature in the 
hottest season does not usually rise above 105°. The distance of the town from 
Hyderabad is eighty- two miles, but the fringe of the Bidar plateau begins from 
Kamkol village,^ and the breast is reached when the visitor has passed a few miles 
beyond Akell.^ The plateau is an irregular oblong, twenty-two miles in length and 
twelve in extreme breadth, with an area of about one hundred and ninety square 
miles. 

The upper crust of the plateau is of laterite, a soft porous rock with limonitic 
surface. This crust varies in depth from 100 to 500 feet and rests on a bed of 
trap, which is of much harder texture and less pervious to water. The volume of 
water filtered during the monsoons through the laterite stratum is arrested by the 
trappean bed, and a nursery of springs is formed whose natural level of effluence is 
the line of contact of the two strata along the base of the cliffs of the plateau. 
The water in course of time frets out for itself an orifice and macerates and loosens 
portions of its rocky channel till a rift is produced. The rift gradually dilates into a 
ravine, and the ravine expands into a vale. These physical phenomena have provided 
Bidar with some charming sites.® The most notable among them are the springs of 
Papnas (‘destroyer of sins’) and Sayyid-us-Sadat,^ and the flowered valley of Far^ 
Bagh (‘garden of joy’). The first two have lovely glens, while the last has a shady 
recess, at the head of which a streamlet gushes out from the cliff after flowing for a 
, considerable distance in the womb of the rock. These sites will be described in 

greater detail in the sequel. 

The surface of the plateau presents wide stretches of red plains, either waved over 
by fight dry grasses alive with coveys of partridges and herds of deer, or mottled by 



: ^ Kamkol is fifty miles from Hyderabad. 

® This village is now called Zahirabad ; it is sixty-two miles from Hyderabad. 

® There are seven springs of perennial flow in the vicinity of Bidar. Their names are as follows: 

(i) The spring of 'Aliabad, situated some two and a half miles to the north-west of Bidar. It is fed 
by a kdrez {yj€) from Naubad which runs underground through the cliff and can be traced by 

i a series of deep square manholes cut in the hard laterite. 

(ii) The spring of Chamkora Mari, situated at a distance of a mile and a half from Bidar. Chamkora 



is a kind of herb which is cultivated there. 

(iii) The spring of Sayyid-us-Sadat. For description, see infra, p. 210. 

(iv) The spring of Farh Ba^. For description, see infra, pp. 176-80. 

(v) The spring of Sukla Tirath, situated at a distance of a mile to the east of Bidar. A pipe-line has 
been laid from this spring to the village of Agrar. 

(vi) The spring of Shaikh Nur Samnani, situated at a distance of one mile from the town of Bidar. 

(vii) The spring of Papnas. For description, see infra, pp. 207-8. 

^ The title of a saint whose real name was Sayyid Ranif. For further particulars, see infra, p. 208. 
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every sort of cultivation for which artificial irrigation is not essential. The laterite 
must everywhere be pierced nearly to the subjacent trap to reach the perennial 
springs, so that the weUs in the vicinity of the edges of the tableland are of extra- 
ordinary depth. The stream-fed valleys and the tracts of mixed soil in the lowlands 
bear prodigally fruits and grains, canes and vines, and every variety of vegetable 
produce. 

Bidar is noted for its cattle and also for the rich quality of the butter made from 
their milk. To the ordinary visitor, however, the most attractive feature in the 
fauna of Bidar is the abundance of monkeys which run about freely in large troops 
amid the shady retreats and ruined abodes of the place. The species has a jet-black 
face, grey hair all over the body, and a long tail which helps it in swinging and 
leaping from branch to branch. It is called langur or Jianumdn (Semnopithecus), and 
is much larger in size than the more common brown monkeys or bandar {Macacus) 
of Indian towns. These funny creatures, notwithstanding their predatory raids, 
enjoy considerable immunity from the people, the reason for this attitude apparently 
being the religious idea that they are the progeny of the sacred Hanuman or monkey 
god who helped Rama in vanquishing the ten-headed demon Ravana, and in 
liberating his beautiful wife, Sita, from the demon’s possession. It was either this 
reverential regard of the people or the curiosity of the king himself in the antics and 
frolicsome gestures of these beasts that induced Nawab Nasir-ud-Daula Bahadur 
(1829-57) to issue afarman sanctioning a handsome grant for the maintenance of 
the monkeys of Bidar. The grant is still continued, and the monkeys are fed under a 
large banyan tree near the gateway of the fort every day at noon. It is a pleasing 
sight to see them approaching the guard who distributes food (PI. XLVIII). 

Bidar is the head-quarters of the district of that name and has a population of 
over 15,000 persons. It is now accessible from Hyderabad by both rail and road. 
For the road journey there is an omnibus service running twice daily in each 
direction. 



CHAPTER II 

HISTORY 

I EGEND has associated Bidar with the ancient kingdom of Vidarbha, to which 
J references are found in early Hindu literature.^ But the situation of the 
latter kingdom has been determined by modern research, and it is now considered 
that Vidarbha occupied the country which is called Berar. The rulers of the kingdom 
are supposed to have been vassals of the Andhra rajas, ^ whose dominions covered 
the plateau of the Deccan and at times extended over a much wider area. Bidar, 
which is some two hundred miles south-east of Paithan, the capital of the Andhra 
kings, must have been included in the territory of the latter, and it has been 
associated with Vidarbha apparently on account of the similarity in names — Bidar 
and Vidarbha. The identity of Bidar with Vidarbha was, however, a common belief 
in Eirishta’s time, for he, when referring to the romances of the early rulers of Bidar, 
describes the love-story of Nala and DamayantI f and the latter was undoubtedly 
the daughter of Raja Bhima of Vidarbha. 

In the excavations carried out recently by the Archaeological Department, 
Hyderabad, some sculptures and broken tablets bearing inscriptions have been 
found in the Bidar fort ; but they do not carry back the history of the place earher 
than the 10th century a.d., when it was apparently included in the kingdom of the 
later Chalukyas (a.d. 974-1190), whose capital, Kalyani, is only thirty-six miles 
west of Bidar. The power of the Chalukyas, however, rapidly declined during the 
rule of the last three kings of the dynasty, and a large portion of their territory was 
occupied by the Yadavas of Deogiri and the Kakatlyas of Warangal, whose king- 
doms were at the zenith of their glory in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Bidar 
was apparently annexed to the Kakatiya kingdom, for in a.d. 1322, when Prince 
Ulu gh Khan^ marched upon Warangal, he besieged and conquered the town of Bidar, 
which was on the frontiers of Telingana.® An inscription of Ghiyath-ud-Dln 
Tu^luq, dated a.d. 1323, recently found at Kalyani, shows that the latter town was 
also conquered by Ulugh Khan in this expedition, but the absence of Kalyani’ s 
name in this connexion in contemporary history shows that Bidar at that time was a 
more important town than Kalyani, the glory of which seems to have faded with the 
decline of the Chalukyas.® In this inscription Kalyani is mentioned as only a qasba, 
or minor town. 

The historian Dia-ud-Din Barni, in his account of the conquest of Warangal by 
Prince Muhammad (Ulu^ Khan), gives further details of the siege of Bidar by 

^ Mdlavilcdgnimitra; 3Iahdb}idrata ; the Harivamsa, Bhdgavata, and a few other Puranas. 

2 Cambridge History of India, vol. i, p. 600. ^ Briggs, vol. ii, p. 411. 

^ Afterwards Muhammad bin Tughluq. ^ Briggs, vol. i, p. 405. 

^ Firishta writes that Uiu^ Khan took the town of Bidar, belonging to the Raja of Warangal, and 
some other places wherein he left garrisons. Kalyani, being a minor town at that time, seems to be 
included in the general term ‘other places’. Briggs, vol. i, p. 405. 

^ Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1935-6, pp. 1-2. 
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mentioning the occupation of the outer defences of the fort by the Prince.^ This 
fort, dating from Hindu times, was subsequently either demolished by Ahmad 
^ah Wall al-Baihmani, when he built the present fort after making Bidar the 
capital of his kingdom,^ or incorporated by him in the new fortifications and lines 
of defences.^ 

In 1341 Muha mm ad bin Tu^luq honoured Shihab-ud-Din of Multan with the 
title of Nusrat Khan and conferred on him the government of Bidar with its 
dependencies on the condition that he should pay a revenue of one crore of rupees 
annually into the king’s treasury.^ Nusrat Khan could not fulfil this condition, and 
in A.D. 1346 he rebelled. The king ordered Qutlugh Khan, the governor of Daulat- 
abad, to chastize the rebel. Qutlu gh Khan expelled Nusrat Khan from his govern- 
ment, but at that time, on account of the weakening of the king’s authority, general 
disorder prevailed in the Deccan, and Amir 'All, one of the new officers who was 
sent from Daulatabad to collect the revenue of Gulbarga, raised an army and 
occupied Gulbarga and Bidar on his own account. Muhammad bin Tughluq again 
deputed Qutlugh Khan to subdue the rebellion. When the latter reached the confines 
of Bidar, Amir 'All gave him battle, but was defeated and obliged to shut himself 
up in the city. He later capitulated, and Qutlugh Khan sent him a prisoner to the 
imperial court. In 1347 Zafar Khan.^ a ‘centurion’ whose real name was Hasan, 
appeared before Bidar with 20,000 horse, but did not attack the place until a large 
number of troops were sent to his assistance by the Raja of Warangal.® A fierce 
battle ensued in which the royalists were defeated and 'Imad-ul-Mulk, son-in-law to 
Muhammad bin Tughluq, was killed. After this battle Zafar IQian, at the sugges- 
tion of Nasir-ud-Dln Isma'il, was unanimously elected king by the people of the 
Deccan. The new monarch divided his empire into four provinces, of which Bidar 
was one, its governor receiving the title of A'zam-i-Humayun (‘the auspicious chief’), 

^ Tdnkh4-Flroz Shdhi {BibL Ind.), p. 449. ^ Briggs, vol. ii, p. 411. 

2 For a description of the fort, see infra, pp. 28-44. ^ Briggs, vol. i, p. 424. 

® Zafar Khan, after his independence, assumed the title of 'Ala-ud-Din Baihman Shah. Recently 
some inscriptions of Baihmani kings have been found which record that the Baihmani kings were 
descended from the Persian king Baihman, son of Isfandyar. Firishta's remark on this point is 
interesting. He writes : 

‘It has been asserted that he ('Ala-ud-Din) was descended from Bahmun, one of the ancient 
kings of Persia, and I, the author, have even seen a pedigree of him so derived in the royal library 
of Ahmudnuggur, but it was probably only framed after his accession to the throne, by flatterers 
and poets, for I believe his origin was too obscure to admit of its being traced. The application 
of Bahmuny he certainly took out of compliment to his master, Gungoo, the Brahmin, a word 
often pronounced Bahman. The king himself was by birth an Afghan.' FiriMa (Persian Text, 
Bombay lithograph), p. 576. 

The title Baihman Shah is mentioned in the Gulbarga mosque inscription, and is also found on the 
coins of the dynasty. In my opinion it was the most appropriate appellation which the courtiers of 
'Ala-ud~Din could suggest for him, taking into consideration the king's sense of gratitude to the Brah- 
man, Gangu, and the identity of the Persianized form, Baihman, of the caste-name Brahman, with 
the name of the great Persian king Baihman, son of Isfandyar. In Gulbarga there is to this day a 
street called Baihmanipura, where the majority of the residents are Brahmans, and some of them 
describe themselves as the descendants of Gangu. 

® lOiafi IQian's MuntaHiah-uULubdh {Bibh Ind.), vol. iii, p. 14; Briggs’s FirisMa, voL ii, p. 289. 
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Bidar was apparently governed well by A'zam-i-Humayun during the reign of 
Ala-ud-Din, but no reference to it occurs in history until the reign of Muhammad 
Shah, the second BaihmanI king who, dxiring his expedition for the complete con- 
quest of Telingana, detached A'zam-i-Humayun with the troops of Bidar for the 
subjugation of Golconda. As a result of the expedition the hill-fort of Golconda with 
its dependencies was ceded in perpetuity to the Baihmani king, who committed it to 
the charge of A'zam-i-Humayun. Muhammad Shah, on his return from this eam- 
paign, disbanded his troops at Bidar and halted there for three months.^ The 
salubrity of its climate and the picturesqueness of its environment were apparently 
the reasons that induced the king to break his journey at the place. 

Bidar flourished as a provincial town during the reigns of the early Baihmani 
kings, and it is mentioned among the great cities of the Deccan wherein schools for 
orphans were established by Muhammad Shah II ( a.d. Later the fortress 

of Bidar appears in history as the well-protected stronghold wherein the unfortunate 
Shams-ud-Din, the seventh Baihmani king, was interned to pass the rest of his life 
in captivity.® 

The turning-point in the history of Bidar came about the close of the reign of 
Firoz Shah (a.d. 1422), when the two slaves Hoshiyar and Bidar, who were Jealous 
of the popularity of Prince Ahmad, led an expedition with the cognizance of the king 
against the prince. The royalists were defeated in the precincts of Bidar, either at 
Khanapur or at Ni'matabad, the former being some ten miles west and the latter 
only three miles south-west of Bidar.^ This injudicious action cost Firoz Shah his 
throne, and Prince Ahmad shortly after his accession made Bidar the capital of his 
kingdom. 

Historians have given various reasons for the transfer of the capital from Gul- 
barga, among which the old Indian tale of the hunt of a fox by dogs and the extra- 
ordinary courage of the latter also occurs.® This tale is not worthy of consideration, 
for it had been told by Indian writers in connexion with the foundation of other 
ancient towns. The real reasons for the choice of Bidar were its central position in 
the kingdom, its natural defences, and its invigorating climate. The three principal 
divisions of the Deccan — Telingana, the Carnatic, and Maharashtra— converge to- 
wards Bidar; and the situation of the city on the brink of a plateau about two 
hundred feet above the adjoining plains would have made it difficult to attack in 
those days. The perennial springs and the abrmdance of verdure and fruit trees, 
which are still the attractive features of Bidar, must have further influenced the 
king in preferring it to Gulbarga for the seat of his government.® 

1 Briggs, voL ii, pp. 305-6. ^ Ibid., pp. 349-50. ^ Ibid., p. 361. 

^ BurhdnA-Ma'dQhir (Persian text, Hyderabad edition), pp. 49-50. 

^ PirMto (Persian text, Bombay lithograph), vol. i, p. 425. 

® Firishta and Sayyid * Ali Tabataba, the author of Burhdn4--Ma^d^if ^ both quote the following 
lines regarding the abundance of springs and the scenic beauty of Bidar: 
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The transfer led to the rebnilding of the old Hindu fortress on an extensive scale 
and capable of mounting cannon, the use of which had been recently introduced, 
and against which the previous defences were practically useless. The king built for 
himself a large palace, regarding the loftiness of which the poet A^arl composed 
a poem.^ Two lines of this were carved on the palace: 


sli (jAf-; 


ci.«ia.c j S \Xs>- 


Translation 

‘How wonderful is this strongly-built palace, compared with the excessive loftiness of which 
‘The sky is but as a step at its threshold. 

‘ ’Tis an impropriety to compare it with Heaven, 

‘Verily! It is the palace of the Sultan of the world, Ahmad Baihman Shah.’^ 


Following the example of the king, the nobles of the court and the important 
State officials built houses for their residence, and a beautiful city arose, which 
rapidly acquired fame for the salubrity of its climate, the strength of its defences, 
and the magnificence of its buildings. 

Ahmad Wall al-BaihmanI had great military and administrative capacity, and 
during his reign he extended the limits of the Baihmani kingdom by his campaigns 
against the King of Malwa in the north, the Rai of Warangal in the east, the Raja 
of Vijayanagar in the south, and the King of Gujarat in the north-west. By these 
campaigns a large portion of the Konkan and a considerable tract of Berar were 
annexed to the Baihmani kingdom, and vast sums in cash and large treasures of 
jewels and valuable commodities realized as tribute or indemnity of war.^ These 
riches brought opulence to Bidar, the new capital, and it soon became a centre of 
culture and progress. Ahmad Wall’s religious propensities attracted to Bidar some 
divines of repute from Persia, the most important of whom were the son and grand- 
son of Shall Ni'mat-Ullah, the famous saint of Kirman.'* 

During Ahmad Shah’ s reign Bidar was also the scene of great revelry and festivities 
when Prince 'Ala-ud-Din was married to the daughter of Nasir Khan Faruqi of Asir. 
The celebrations lasted for two months, and the city was beautifully decorated for 
the occasion.® This alliance strengthened Ahmad Shah’s government in Ramgarh, 
Mahur, and KaUam against the insurrections of the local chiefs and the aggression 
of the Malwa king. 

^ The palace was called the Takht Mafiall as it contained a magnificent audience-hall, wherein the 
famous turquoise throne of the Baihmani kings was placed. The palace was blown up by gunpowder 
during a siege of the fort, and huge piles of debris marked its site some twenty-five years ago when 
the author first visited Bidar. The site has since been excavated by the Archaeological Department 
and the ground-floor of the palace has been re-stored to light. For a description of the palace, see 
m/m, pp. 66-77. 

^ FirMia (Persian text), p. 627 ; pp. 70-1. 

® Firishta (Persian text), pp. 617-35 ; Burhdn-i-Ma'dMr, pp. 56-74. 

* Firishta (Persian text), p. 734. 

® Burhdn-i-Ma’a&ir, p. 56. 
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Ahmad Shah died in a.d. 1436 and was succeeded by his son 'Ala-ud-Din, Avho 
built a lofty dome over the grave of his father. The tomb is situated at Ashtur. some 
two miles to the east of Bidar city.^ The ceiling and wails of this tomb have been 
decorated with paintings in Muslim style composed of calligraphic devices or floral 
designs. These paintings are considered to be unique in India for their beauty and 
elegance. 

'Ala-ud-Din built a large hospital at Bidar and staffed it with expert Muslim and 
Hindu physicians. A large endowment was made for the cost of medicines and other 
expenses of the hospital.^ 'Ala-ud-Din also laid out a delightful garden and built a 
beautiful palace at M'matabad, a suburb of Bidar.® He also built the tomb of Shah 
Khalil-UUah and adorned it with carved stone- work and encaustic tiles. 

'Ala-ud-Din was a cultured but pleasure-loving king, and his reign was occupied by 
intrigues at the court and rebellions in the outlying provinces of the dominions. The 
most crushing defeat sustained by 'Ala-ud-Din’ s army was, however, in the Konkan, 
where a large number of troops under Khalf Hasan Basari, the accomphshed gover- 
nor of Daulatabad, were cut to pieces by Sirka, a Konkan chief, and Shankar Rai 
the Raja of Khelna.’’ 'Ala-ud-Din died of a wound in his shin in a.d. 1458 and was 
succeeded by his son, Humayun, who is styled Zalim (‘the Cruel’) in Instory on 
account of his atrocious deeds. 'Ala-ud-Din was buried at Ashtur near the tomb of 
his father. The magnificent mausoleum which still stands over his grave was 
apparently built by Humayun. The tile-work of this monument has suffered much 
through climatic conditions, but wherever it is intact the designs and the colour- 
schemes are most pleasing.® 

The dark picture of Humayun’s deeds painted by historians seems to be consider- 
ably overdrawn. He was apparently of a peevish nature, perhaps due to indifferent 
health, for he reigned only a little over three years and died at the early age of 
twenty-one years. He had rivals for the throne in his own family from the beginning, 
and when they openly rebelled against him and tried to oust him he showed no 
mercy to them or to the nobles who had espoused their cause. 

Humayun appointed his son Nizam as his successor during his lifetime, and as the 
boy was only eight years old he ordered that a Council of Regency should transact 
the affairs of the kingdom. According to Humayun’s command the Council was to 
consist of Khwaja Mahmud Gawan, Khwaja Jahan Turk, and the Queen-mother. 
Kbwaia, Mahmud Gawan had entered the service of the State during the reign of 
Humayun’s father, but distinguished himself by his fidelity to the son. 

Humayun died in a.d. 1461, and his remains were interred in a tomb built in 
close vicinity to his father’s mausoleum. The dome of Humayun’s tomb has been 
destroyed in recent times by lightning, an incident which people of Bidar regard as 

^ For the full description of the tomb, see infra, pp. 114-28. 

^ Burhdn-i-Ma'dthir,^. SI, 

^ Ibid., pp. 76-7 ; Firishta (Persian text), p. 644. 

4 For the description of the building, see infra, pp. 141-6. 

® Firishta (Persian text), pp. 644-6. 

® The building is fully described on pp. 130-2. 
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divine punisliment of Hnmayun’s misdeeds. The debris of the dome was lying at the 
site until a.d. 1917, but it has now been removed by the Archaeological Depart- 
ment of Hyderabad and the damage done to the walls of the building made good by 
suitable repairs.^ 

The Queen-mother appointed Mahmud Gawan to be Prime Minister and Khwaia 
Jahan Turk to be Controller of the State (Vakil-us-Saltanat), and with their joint 
advice, which was obtained through a woman called Mah Bano, began to administer 
the kingdom on behalf of her young son. Both these ministers were extremely 
capable and loyal, but in a country where autocratic government was in vogue and 
the safety of the kingdom depended upon the personal qualities of the ruler, 
the administration of the Baihmani kingdom by a Council of Regency gave a 
welcome opportunity for the neighbouring rulers and chiefs to invade. The first 
aggressor to march with this object was the Rai of Orissa, who was joined in his 
expedition by some refractory chiefs of Telingana. The Rai entered the dominions 
from RajamundrI and pushed on up to a place some twenty miles from Bidar. 
There the Baihmani army met the invaders and attacked them with such valour 
that the Rai of Orissa was defeated and had to pay an indemnity of five laMis of 
silver coins. ^ 

After the repulse of the Rai of Orissa the next aggressor to appear on the scene 
was Mahmud Khalil, the King of Malwa, who invaded the kingdom shortly after- 
wards from the north. Although the young Baihmani king, accompanied by his 
ministers and several accomphshed generals, marched from Bidar to oppose the 
invader, their resistance proved unavaihng, and Nizam Shah had to flee for his life to 
the capital. Mahmud Khalji marched on triumphantly to Bidar, and ultimately laid 
siege to the city. Nizam Shah, under the advice of the Queen-mother and Mahmud 
Gawan, committed the charge of the citadel of Bidar to Mallu Khan Deccani and 
himself retired to Pirozabad.® The city of Bidar was captured by Mahmud Khalji 
seventeen days after the departure of Nizam Shah, but the fort still held out. In 
the meantime Mahmud Gawan had written for help to Mahmud Shah of Gujarat, 
who readily comphed with the request and marched towards the frontier. Later he 
placed a division of twenty thousand cavalry and several of his trusted officers at the 
disposal of Mahmud Gawan, who had gone to welcome him on behalf of the Baih- 
mani king. Sultan Mahmud Khalji. who had been unable to capture the citadel, 
on hearing of the approach of the Gujarat army raised the siege and retreated 
precipitately towards Malwa. Nizam Shah dispatched ambassadors with valuable 
presents to Mahmud Shah of Gujarat to show his gratitude to the latter for his 
timely aid. The King of Malwa again invaded the Deccan in the following year, 
advancing as far as Daulatabad, but was once more compelled to retreat through the 
help afforded by Mahmud Shah of Gujarat. 

^ For a description of the building, see *w/ro, pp. 132-4. 

^ FirMto (Persian text), p. 665. 

® A city buUt by Firoz Shah Baihmani to the south of Gulbarga near the river Bhima. The ruins 
of this town still exist, and a description of them is given in the Annual Report of the Archaeological 
Department, Hyderabad, for the year a.d. 1914-15, pp. 44-6. 
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During the occupation of the city of Bidar by Sultan Mahmud Khalji of Malwa 
several of its buildings were destroyed. These were, however, built afresh by Nizam 
Shah when he returned to the capital.’- The young king died suddenly in a.d. 1463, 
at a time when the Queen-mother had arranged for his wedding, and a nuptial feast 
with due pomp and magnificence was being prepared. He was buried near the tomb 
of his father,^ 

The next BaihmanI king after Nizam Shah was Muhammad Shah III, again a lad 
nine years old. The Council of Regency appointed during the reign of the last king 
continued to transact the affairs of government. Khan Jahan Turk, however, 
acquired unUmited power and influence in every department of the State, and keep- 
ing Mahmud Gawan, his colleague, employed in the administration of the frontiers, 
he became the de facto ruler. The Queen-mother, who had a penetrating mind and 
also possessed considerable political capacity, could not tolerate the aggrandize- 
ment of Khan J ahan and arranged to have him put to death. 

Muhammad Shah III received a good literary education under Sadr-i- Jahan 
^ustari, a celebrated scholar of the age, and he is considered by the historians to have 
been the most learned prince, next to Firoz Shah, among the BaihmanI kings. He gave 
promise of military prowess as well at a fairly early age, and after his emancipation 
from the tutelage of his mother and the minister, Mahmud Gawan,^ his first act was 
to send an expedition for the conquest of the fort of Kherla, which had been a bone 
of contention between the kings of Malwa and the Deccan. The fort was captured, 
but subsequently a treaty was signed, in accordance with which the fort was restored 
to the King of Malwa and a mutual understanding was reached between the two 
monarchs to refrain from molesting each other’s dominions. 

In A.D. 1469 Mahmud Gawan led an expedition to the Konkan against some 
refractory chiefs, who were subdued, and finally the port of Goa, which previously 
belonged to the Raja of Vijayanagar, was captured. Mahmud Gawan established a 
strong garrison in the fort of Goa, and when he returned to Bidar after an absence of 
three years, which the expedition had occupied, the king honoured him by a visit of 
a whole week and conferred upon him the highest titles with a suit of his own robes. 

Other triumphs secured during the reign were the subjugation of Vishagarh^ in 
the north, of CondapallF and Rajamundrl in the north-east, and of the country as far 
as Conjeevaram in the south. The success of the reign was, however, marred by a 
tragedy which was caused by the intrigue of some vicious officials of the court who 
had become jealous of Mahmud Gawan’s popularity and power. These persons 
forged a letter over the seal of the minister, addressing it to the Rai of Orissa, who 
was at that time hostile to the king. The letter was shown to the king at a time 
when he was intoxicated with liquor, and suspecting treason he forgot all his previous 

1 The coins of Nizam Shah’s reign hear the title Ahmad Shah, a fact which does not find mention 
in contemporary histories. 

^ For a description of Nizto Shakes tomb, see infra, p. 134. 

^ Mahmud Gawan succeeded Khan Jahan Turk as Vakil-us-Saltanat (Administrator of the State 
on behalf of the King) after the death of the latter. The title of Khan Jahan was also conferred on him. 

^ The fort is mentioned under the name of Viragarh by Firishta, vide Persian text, p. 680. 

® This place is mentioned as Kanchi by Firishta ; vide Persian text, p. 688. 
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regard for the minister and gave orders for his immediate execution. The orders 
were carried out, but the death of the minister caused general alarm and distrust, 
even among the most devoted officers of the State, who refrained from attending 
the court when the king invited them. This state of affairs led to the weakening 
of Muhammad Shah’s authority and to the gradual disruption of the kingdom. 

Mahmud Gawan was perhaps the greatest statesman and general known in the 
history of the Deccan. The chief reforms introduced during his ministry were: 
first, the division of the BaihmanI kingdom into eight provinces instead of four as 
previously established, which had become of unmanageable size owing to the exten- 
sion of the kingdom ; secondly, the assignment of only one fort in each province to 
the control of the governor, and the retention of other forts of the province, as 
regards appointment of officers, troops, equipment, munitions, and payment of 
salaries, in the hands of the king himself; thirdly, the increase in the salaries of 
army officers, to what were very substantial rates of pay, for Briggs, in a footnote to 
his translation of Firishta, writes that the pay of a body of five hundred cavalry 
maintained under the Baihmani kingdom in a.d. 1470 was fifty per cent, more than 
was necessary to keep an equal number under the British Government in 1828.^ 

Mahmud Gawan was a pious person and was devoted to learning. At Bidar he 
built a school which stands to this day, and the architecture of which is perhaps 
unique in India.^ It was staffed by learned men and divines from various countries 
of the East, and it contained a large coUection of manuscripts for the use of pro- 
fessors and students. Mahmud Gawan was also a poet and a good prose writer, and 
a collection of his letters called Riydd-ul-Inshu is stiff extant in manuscript form. 
The date of Mahmud Gawan’ s execution is contained in the chronogram — ® 

‘'The story of the unjust exemtion' 
and in another — ^ ^ 

‘ The guiltless Mahrnud Oa/wdn suffered martyrdom’’ 

Muhammad Shah deeply repented his indiscreet haste in ordering the execution 
of the minister, and it is mentioned by historians that the sorrow caused by the 
tragedy undermined his health. He died in a.d, 1482, a year after the minister’s 
death, at the early age of twenty-eight years. His remains were interred in a tomb 
built near the mausoleum of his brother, Nizam Shah, at Ashtur.^ 

Muhammad Shah III was succeeded by his son, Mahmud Shah, who was only twelve 
years old when he ascended the throne.® The reign of Mahmud Shah, which was a 

^ Briggs, vol. ii, pp. 503-4. 

^ The building is described in detail on pp, 91-100. 

^ Both of these chronograms give the Hijri year 886 (a.d. 1481) according to the ahjad system of 
reckoning. 

For the description of Muhammad Shah’s tomb, see infra, pp. 134-5," 

® Firi^ta has ^iven a vivid description of the coronation of the king and an extract from it may 
be of interest to readers, for the coronations of Muslim kings have rarely been described in history: 

‘The Takht-i-Firoza (Turquoise Throne) was placed in the grand hall of audience, and on each 
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long one, was a period of troubles and civil wars which ended in the subversion of 
the Baihmani dynasty. The king was a mere tool in the hands of his minister, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Baihri, and disturbances broke out frequently in the city of Bidar 
and other parts of the kingdom. During the king’s absence on an expedition to 
Tehngana, Nizam-ul-Mulk determined to seize as much of the royal treasure as 
possible, and then join his son, who was governor of Jupir. The plot was discovered 
by the governor of Bidar, and Nizam-ul-MuUt was arrested and executed. In the year 
A.D. 1490 the Deccanis and Abyssinians conspired to subvert the influence which the 
foreigners possessed over the king. Pasand Khan, combining with the Deccanis, 
agreed to assassinate Mahmud Shah and place another prince of the royal family on 
the throne. The king narrowly escaped with his life, and for three days afterwards 
continuous attacks were made by his troops upon the conspirators and their forces 
in the city. In order to celebrate his escape from this danger, Mahmud Shah held 
a magnificent festival lasting forty days, and went in solemn procession through the 
city, the streets of which were handsomely decorated for the occasion. After this 
the king neglected the affairs of his government, leaving them entirely to the direc- 
tion of his favourites. Khafi Kdian and Firishta have given vivid accounts of the 
morals of the court at the time. The latter writes : 

‘Musicians and dancers flocked to the Court from Lahore, Delhi, Persia and Khorasan, as also 
story-tellers, reciters of the Shah Namah, and other agents of pleasure. The people, following the 
example of the Prince, attended to nothing but dissipation : reverend sages pawned their very 
garments at the wine-cellars, and holy teachers, quitting their colleges, retired to taverns and 
presided over the wine flask. . . . The consequence of this state of affairs became in a short time 
apparent, for excepting the province of Telingana and the districts adjacent to Ahmadabad 
Bidar, no parts of the kingdom in reality remained in the king’s possession.’^ 

Qasim Barid, who had succeeded Nizam-ul-Mulk Baihri as minister, had the king 
completely in his power, and practically ruled over the kingdom. During this time 
Malik Ahmad Baihri Nizam-ul-Mulk, Fat^UUah Tmad-ul-MuIk, and Yusuf 'Adil 
Khan proclaimed their independence in Ahmadnagar, Berar, and Bijapur re- 
spectively, founding the Nizam Shahi, the Tmad Shahl, and the 'Adil Shahl 
dynasties.^ A little later Qasim Band also proclaimed his independence in Ausa and 
Qandhar, but the king made terms with him, and in a.d. 1492 confirmed him as 
Amlr-i-Jumla, or Prime Minister. Thereafter the Baihmanls ceased in fact to be a 
ruling dynasty, though Mahmud Shah had four nominal successors in Bidar, Ahmad 

side of it a chair of silver. Shah Mohib Oolla and Abdul Hanif, the two most celebrated men of the 
age, having offered prayers for the king’s prosperity, placed the crown on his head; then each 
supporting one arm they assisted him to ascend the throne, which at this time exceeded in splendour 
and intrinsic value every other in the world. After which the holy men seated themselves on either 
side on the silver chairs placed for them. Nizam-ool-Moolk Bheiry (minister) and Kasim Bereed 
then advancing made propitiatory offerings, an example which was followed by all the nobles and 
officers present. The biug then conferred honours and titles on the oormra and presented them with 
khiVats suitable to their respective ranks.’ (Briggs, vol. ii, p. 418.) 

^ Ibid., vol. ii, p. 635. 

2 The chiefs continued to send annual presents to Mahmud Shah, and also mentioned his name as the 
reigning Vi'ng in inscriptions on buildings and formal documents. See Epigraphia Itido-Moslemica, 
1925-6, pp. 18-19, and the Journal of Hyderabad Archaeological Society, 1918, pp. 89-94. 
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Shah II, 'Ala-ud-Dln Shah III, Wali-UUah, and last of all Kalim-UUah, who died 
a fugitive in Ahmadnagar.^ 

Mahmud Shah has left several buildings to his credit at Bidar, the most important 
of which is the suite of rooms attached to the Gumbad Darwaza, which is referred to 
as the Shah Burj (‘royal bastion’) by Firishta. He writes that the king, after his 
escape from Pasand Khan’s plot, caused a splendid building to be erected on the 
royal tower which he regarded as auspicious. This building became his favourite 
abode during the latter part of his life.^ Mahmud Shah also built the second gate- 
way of the Bidar Fort, which is popularly called the Sharza Darwaza or ‘the tiger’s 
gate’, on account of the effigies of two tigers carved thereon.^ The fagade of the 
gateway is decorated with beautiful tile-work and according to an inscription, 
which can still be read, it was built in a.d. 1503.^ 

Mahmud Shah’s mausoleum, built at Ashtur. is a monument of considerable 
dimensions. It was apparently erected by the king himself during his lifetime. The 
tombs of Ms successors, who were mere puppets in the hands of their BaridI ministers, 
are insignificant structures and possess no arcliitectural interest.^ 

According to Firishta, Qasim Barid was of Turkish origin but domiciled in Georgia. 
He was brought as a young boy to the Deccan by Khwaia Shihab-ud-Dln 'All Yazdi 
and offered for service to Muhammad Shah Baihmani III. Qasim Band was an 
expert in handwriting and also played well on musical instruments. In the service 
of Muhammad ^ah he distinguished Mmself in subduing the Marathas, and married 
the daughter of SabajI to his son Amir Barid. Qasim Barid obtained the office of 
Vakil (‘Administrator’) during the reign of Mahmud Shah Baihmani, but he did not 
behave in a respectful manner towards his royal master. He died in a.d. 1504® and 
was succeeded by Amir Barid, who obtained stiU greater control over the members 
of the royal family. Amir Barid was constantly at war with the newly established 
Bijapur kings, and in a.d. 1529 Isma'il 'Adil Shah marched at the head of a large 
force to Bidar, which he blockaded. Amir Barid, entrusting the defence of the 
citadel to his eldest son, withdrew to the fortress of Udgir. After the blockade had 
lasted for some time the besieged made a sortie, and a sharp engagement ensued 
under the walls of the town. While the siege was stiU in progress 'Ala-ud-Din 'Imad 
Shah came from Berar to intercede with Isma'il 'Adil Shah for Amir Barid, but was 
informed that the injuries which the intriguer had inflicted on Bijapur could not be 
pardoned. Shortly afterwards Amir Band was taken prisoner while in a fit of 

1 The exact date of Kalim-Ullah’s death is not known. Recently some coins bearing his name and 
the date 952 h. (a.d. 1545) have been found by the Archaeological Department, Hyderabad. They w'ere 
apparently issued by the Barid Shahi king 'Ali Barid (a.d. 1542-79)— Proceedmps and Transactions of 
the Yllfh All-India Oriental Gonfermce, 'p. 74:0. 

® Briggs, vol. ii, p. 535. For a description of the building, see w/ro, pp. 44r-5. 

® The effigies of tigers are frequently found on the Deccan forts, their presence symbohzing the pre- 
sence of 'Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet, whose title on account of his extreme valour was 
Asad-UUah or ‘the Lion of God’. The effigies were carved as charms to avert the danger of enemies. 

^ For further information regarding this building, see irifra, pp. 32-3. 

® The tombs of Mahmud Shah Baihmani, WaH-tJUah, and Kalim-UUah are described on pp. 136-8 
infra. 

® His tomb is situated in a pleasant mango grove by the side of the road to Chhidri. 
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intoxication, and carried to the Bijapur king. He begged that his life might be 
spared and promised to induce his son to give up the fortress of Bidar and the 
treasures of the Baihmani family. The son refused to give up the fortress, upon 
which the Bijapur king issued orders for Amir Barid to be trampled to death by 
an elephant. However, his life was spared, and after a second parley with his son 
the garrison evacuated the place and returned to Udgir, taking a good deal of the 
Baihmani jewels with them. Isma'Il now entered the fort and distributed the 
treasures amongst his nobles, troops, 'Ala-ud-Dln Tmad Shah, and other neighbour- 
ing chiefs, reserving none for himself, to show that he did not make war for the riches 
of the Baihmani family. 

Amir Barid was in attendance on Isma'Il 'Adll Shah at the sieges of Raichur and 
Mudgal in a.d. 1530, and after the conclusion of the campaign the Bijapur king 
restored Bidar to him on condition that he should give up Kalyani and Qandhar to 
Bijapur.^ Amir Barid died at Daulatabad in a.d. 1642,^ and was succeeded by his 
son 'All Barid, who was the first of the dynasty to adopt the title of Shah. He was 
a cultured prince, specially fond of poetry, calhgraphy, and architecture. He built 
his own tomb at Bidar, which was completed in a.d. 1676, three years before his 
death. The architecture of this building is very pleasing, being different from the 
massive and somewhat sombre style of the tombs of the Baihmani kings.^ Another 
delightful building erected by this king is the Rangin Mahall (‘painted palace’), 
which has lovely tile and mother-of-pearl decoration. This was apparently built by 
a Persian architect, for some of the verses inscribed on this palace have a striking 
resemblance to those painted on contemporary buildings in Persia.'^ 

During the reign of 'All Band Bidar was attacked by Murtada Mzam Shah, who 
wanted to bestow it a,sjdgw upon his favourite general, Sahib Khan. Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah, being coyetous of a portion of the Band Shahl territory, sent troops from 
Golconda to help Murtada in besieging the city. 'All Band was for some time in 
great straits until he applied for help to 'All 'Adil Shah of Bijapur. The latter sent 
a thousand horse at once, and promised to send more on certain conditions. At this 
time Murtada Nizam Shah, hearing of the rebellion of his son in Ahmadnagar, 
relinqmshed the siege and hastily returned to his capital. 

Another important historical event of 'All Band’s reign was his joining the con- 
federacy of the Deccan kings in the expedition which was led against Rama Raja, 
the ruler of Vijayanagar. 'All Band took an active part in the campaign, and in the 
final arrangement of troops for the battle he, with Ibrahim Qutb Shah, occupied 
the left wing. The result of the battle, which was fought at Talikota, is well known, 
but at the same time history is silent as to the territorial gains which 'All Barid 

^ The condition was never fulfilled by Amir Barid, who was very cunning ; hence historians have 
styled him i2o6d7t-i-X)eccare, ‘the Fox of the Deccan’. 

® The corpse of Amir Barid was brought to Bidar by his brother, Khan Jahan Barid, and interred 
within the enclosure of his father’s, Qasim Barid’s, tomb. The tomb of Amir Barid is described in 
detail on pp. 160-1 iw/ro. 

® For a full description of 'Ali Barid’s tomb, see infra, pp. 151-60. 

See the Poems of Nizami, by Laurence Binyon, PI. X. For further particulars regarding this 
building, see infra, pp. 44-8. 
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secured through this joint triumph of the Deccan kings. 'All Band died in a.d. 
1580^ and was succeeded his son, Ibrahim Band, who ruled for seven years. His 
tomb adjoms that of his illustrious father and suffers by comparison with the latter.^ 
In A.D. 1587 Ibrahim Barid was succeeded by Qasim Barid II, of whose reign no 
great event is mentioned in history.® After the battle of Talikota the rival dynasties 
of Ahmadnagar, Bijapur, and Golconda became much too powerful for the Bidar 
kings, who during their later days led a precarious existence, and ultimately their 
kingdom, which had dwindled to a small principality, was absorbed in the Bijapur 
kingdom. In a.d. 1591 Qasim Barid II was nominally succeeded by his infant son, 
but a relative, Amir Barid, usurped the throne.^ Some copper coins of this king bear- 
ing the regal title ijjli)! jiyuJl eb aj j^\ jJJS dlUh a jJl have recently 
been found by the Archaeological Department, Hyderabad.® 

Amir Barid was, however, expelled in a.d. 1601 by Mirza 'Ali Barid, another 
member of the family, and compelled to fly to Bhagnagar (Hyderabad). Firishta, 
who concluded his account of the Barid Shahi kings in 1018 h. (a.d. 1609) writes that 
Mirza 'Ali Barid was reigning at Bidar in that year. According to Basdtln he was 
succeeded by Amir Barid,® who was apparently the third sovereign of this name in 
the dynasty. Fortunately an inscription of this king has recently been found at 
Bidar which gives both in Persian and Marathi the full name of the king as Ijj-. 
«b Aj) and the date 1018 h. (a.d. 1609) in which he evidently ascended the 
throne. In a.d. 1619 Ibrahim 'Adil Shah II marched against Bidar to punish Amir 
Barid, who had maintained the family tradition of hostility to Bijapur. Bidar fell, 
and Amir Barid and his sons were made captive by Ibrahim, who carried them to 
Bijapur, where they ended their days under surveillance, Bidar being annexed to the 
'Adil Shahi kingdom. 

Bidar remained a part of the 'Adil Shahi territory until Aurangzeb began to devise 
plans for the subjugation of all the kingdoms of the Deccan. Early in a.d. 1656, this 
prince, then viceroy of the Deccan for his father, the emperor Shah Jahan, taking 
with him his son, Muhammad Mu'azzam, and his generals, Mir Jumla and Iftikhar 
Khan, marched from Aurangabad to Bidar. The place was at that time governed by 
Malik Marjan, an Abyssinian officer, who had been appointed by Ibrahim 'Adil 

^ The full regal titles of 'Ali Barid, as given in the Rangin Mahall inscription, were as follows: 

<> dilU aj 0j\4\j 'dUl All 

Of these the last is interesting as meaning ‘a messenger to empires’. The historians have described 
Qasim Band, the first of the line, as a Turk of Georgia, but thrown no light on the significance of the 
family title ‘Barid’, which was retained by all members of the family. Did they hold the position of 
‘royal courier’ before their migration to India ? 

® Bor a full description of Ibrahim Barid’s tomb, see infra, pp. 160-1. 

^ The tomb of Qasim Barid was situated, originally, in a pleasant garden, by the side of the Udgir 
road, to the north of 'Ali Barid’s tomb. The garden has perished, but the tomb is in a good state of 
preservation. It is described in detail on pp. 162-4 infra. 

* Firi^ta (Persian text), p. 348. 

® AmwwZ Report for 1930-1, pp. 49-50. 

® In the Cambridge History (iii. 709) the name of the last king is given as 'Ali Barid, but Basatin 
(Hyd. lithograph, pp. 272-3) mentions him as Amir Barid. As the source of the Cambridge History on 
this point is not known, I have followed Basd&n. 
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Shah II. During the regime of Malik Marjan, which lasted nearly thirty years, the 
defences of the Bidar fort and the palaces inside it were extensivelj^ repaired.^ 

Aurangzeb laid siege to the city, and in a few days succeeded in bringing his 
artillery to the edge of the ditch, and breached two bastions and a portion of the 
lower wall. The officers of Aurangzeb ’s army then scaled the walls and discharged 
rockets and grenades on Malik Marjan’s troops who were defending the breach. One 
of the rockets accidentally struck a magazine of gunpowder which exploded, seYerely 
burning Malik Mar j an and his sons. Malik Mar j an died of his injuries within two 
days of the accident, and on the 18th of April, a.d. 1656, after a siege of twenty- 
seven days, Aurangzeb made a triumphal entry into the fort. Bidar was included in 
the Mughal Empire, and Aurangzeb by the capture of the place obtained twelve 
Idhlis of rupees in cash, ammunition worth eight lakhs of rupees, and 230 gims.‘^ 
Aurangzeb, jubilant at his success, proceeded to the great mosque in the fort,^ and 
had the l^utba recited in the name of his imperial father, Shah Jahan. Bidar was 
renamed Zafarabad, and Mu gh al coins issued under this name from Bidar may still 
be seen in museums.'^ 

litijffiar Khan, who had taken an active part in the capture of Bidar, was appointed 
its first governor, and he retained this office for a little over two years until his 
return to the Faujdarship of Churagarh in MMwa, which was his permanent post.*'^ 
The next Mughal governor of Bidar was Khan Zaman Mir ^alil-Ullah, who also 
held this charge for a little over two years, until 1071 h. (a.d. 1660), when he was 
promoted to the governorship of Malwa. 

Mir Khalil-Ullah was succeeded by Mir Shams-ud-Din Mukh tar Khan, whose name 
is still kept fresh in the memory of the people of Bidar by the inscriptional tablets 
which he fixed to the gates of the city and the fort. Mukhtar Khan also built the 
Earh Bagh Mosque, the inscription on which is a fine specimen of the nasta'Uq style 
of writing.^ He repaired the gates and the defences of Bidar, and Aurangzeb in 
appreciation of his services promoted him to the governorship of Khandesh in 
A.D. 1672'^ and appointed Qalandar Khan, who afterwards enjoyed the title of Jan 

^ See Epigraphia Indo-MosUmica for 1927--8, p. 26, Antiquities of Bidar, p. 16. 

^ Muhammad Salih has given a vivid account of the siege, and for detailed information readers are 
referred to his work, ^Amal4-8dlih (BibL Ind.), vol. iii, pp. 249-52. 

^ This mosque has recently been fully repaired, and an inscription discovered which states that 
the mosque was built by Prince Muhammad, the son of Ahmad Shah Al-Wali Al-Baihmani in 
827 H. (a.d. 1423-4). Previous writers have not been able to determine its exact age, and Muhammad 
§alih, also being doubtful, writes in a general way that it was built by Baihmani kings some two 
hundred years before the conquest of Bidar by Aurangzeb {^Amal4-8dli^, vol. iii, p. 251). For a full 
description of the building, see m/m, pp. 54-6. 

^ There is a coin of Shah Jahan bearing the mint name Zafarabad and the year 1067 h. (a.d. 1657) 
in the cabinet of the Hyderabad Museum. See also Whitehead’s Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab 
M iis eum, p. IxxxyHL 

^ Iftikhar Khan was killed in the battle of Samugarh, which was fought between Jaswant Singh, 
the governor of Malwa, and Aurangzeb when the latter was proceeding to Agra to establish himself 
on the imperial throne. For further particulars regarding Iftikhar lOjan. see Ma’dthir-ul-Urrhard {Bibl. 
Ind.), vol. i, pp. 200-3, 

^ Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1927-8, PI. XVII. 

Ma'dthir-ul-Umard, vol. iii, pp. 620-3. 
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Nisar Khan, in MuMitar Khan’s place at Bidar.^ Qalandar Khan’s name is preserved 
in an inscription which records the building by him of a pillared hall in 1088 h. 
(a.b. 1677).^ The hall does not exist now, and the inscription which at one time was 
placed in the Solah Khamb Mosque has been removed for safe custody to the 
Archaeological Museum in the Bidar fort. Qalandar Khan also built a fine mosque 
at Gulbarga, which may still be seen,^ 

Qalandar Khan retained the governorship of Bidar until 1092 H. (a.d. 1681), 
when he was succeeded by Jan Sipar Khan Bahadur Dil, the brother of Mukhtar 
Kb an. the third governor.^ Jan Sipar Khan’s governorship lasted for several years, 
and according to the Ma’ dthir-ul-Umara he was helped in the administration by his 
son Rustam Dil ^an,^ who afterwards succeeded him. In Jan Sipar Khan Aurang- 
zeb had great confidence, and in 1098 H. (a.d. 1687), when the emperor, after 
conquering Golconda, came to Bidar, he deputed Jan Sipar Khan to escort Abu-’l- 
Hasan to Daulatabad, where the unfortunate king afterwards spent the rest of his 
life in captivity. Jan Sipar I^an was subsequently promoted to the governorship 
of Hyderabad, and his son Rustam Dil Khan, who was already familiar with the 
government of Bidar, took up his father’s office at the latter place. Rustam Dil KIxM 
was an accomplished administrator and ultimately rose to be governor of Golconda, 
the Bidar province, after the annexation of Golconda and Bijapur to the Mu gh al 
empire, oeeup 3 dng a minor position in the administration of the Deccan. The local 
records show that Rustam Dil Khan held the governorship of Bidar for one year and 
seven months only, until 1099 h. (a.d. 1688), but there is a mosque at Bidar built 
by Rustam Dil Khan with an inscription of the year 1107 h. (a.d. 1695).® 

Rustam Dil Khan was succeeded by Aurang Khan, who, owing to his untimely 
death, held the governorship for a few days only. After Aurang IQian his son 
Qubad Khan assumed his office, and held it until his demise in 1102 H. (a.d. 1691). 
Qubad Khan built the Shrine of the Holy Cloak at Bidar. Qubad Khan was followed 
by Husam-ud-Din Khan, who is better known in the history of the Deccan as 
governor of Udgir.’^ He was an enterprising officer, possessing both mihtary prowess 
and administrative ability. He was also fond of music, and was most accomplished 
in repartee.® At Bidar he built a mosque and laid out a garden.® He also built a 
platform near the Talghat Darwaza, whence he enjoyed the view of the lowlands on 
moonlit nights. The platform was called the Chandnl Chabutra, the ‘platform for 
moon-lit nights ’. 

1 Ma’aMr-ul-Vmara, ^ol. iii, pp. 863-4. ^ Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1927-8, p. 27, PL XVI. 

® A description of this mosque and of Qalandar Khan’s tomb, which is situated close to the mosque, 
may be seen in the Annual Report, Archaeological Department, Hyderabad, 1925-6, pp. 7-8, PI. Xb. 

^ Ma’dAir-ul-TJmard,'rol. i,pp. 5Z5-1. 

® Ibid., vol. ii, p. 325. 

® The mosque is built in the enclosure of Shah ‘All Qadirl. For a description of the mosque, see 
iw/m, pp. 202-3; also 1927-8, p. 36, PI. XVIII. 

’’ Annual Report, Archaeological Department, Hyderabad, 1928-9, pp. 27 and 32-4 ; Epigraphia 
/mJo-JfosZemica, 1929-30, pp. 23-5. 

® Ma’dAir-ul-Umard, vol. i, pp. 584r-7. 

® He laid out a garden at UdgTr also which stUl exists. Annual Report, Archaeological Department, 
Hyderabad, 1928-9, pp. 27 and 32-4 ; Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1929-30, pp. 23-5. 
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Husam-ud-Din Kh an was succeeded by Khana-zad Khan some time in 1107 H. 
(a.d. 1695), and he remained in office for nearly a year. Afterwards he proceeded to 
Delhi, where he was appointed Khan Saman, ‘Lord Chamberlain’, to the Emperor. 
After Khana-zad Khan’s promotion, Sazawar Khan received from Aurangzeb the 
governorship of Bidar.^ During his regime the famous Madrasa of Mahmud Gawan 
was struck by Mghtning. This catastrophe occurred on the 1 1th of Ramadan 1 107 H. 
(4th April, a.d. 1696), destroying one-half of the front of the building and an equal 
part of the left wing, including the beautiful tow^er at the south-east corner. The 
Madrasa was in a ruinous condition until recently, and the fore-court and the 
interior were filled with debris. It has now been thoroughty repaired and the 
original plan of the missing portions restored up to the plinth. 

Sazawar Khan was succeeded by Anup Singh Bundela, who was of a violent 
temper and murdered one Tondar Mai (Todar Mai) Hazarl, who had refused to 
marry his daughter to the son of Anup Singh. The followers of Tondar Mai rebelled 
against Anup Singh, who shut himself up in the fort of Bidar. Afterwards he 
secretly escaped from the fort through the help of Raja Chandra Sen’s troops who 
had come to his rescue. The followers of Tondar Mai represented the matter to the 
Emperor at Delhi, who appointed Mir Kalan Khan as governor of Bidar. Mir Kalan 
Khan retained the governorship of Bidar for a long time, and when Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Asaf Jah, after defeating Mubariz Khan at Shakar Khelda in October 1724, came to 
the Deccan and declared his independence, Mir Kalan Khan offered him a warm 
welcome. With the estabhshment of the Asaf Jahl dynasty Bidar fell into further 
insignificance, its governors gradually occupydng the position of district officers. 

Mir Kalan Khan was succeeded in turn by his two slaves, Wasil Khan the Senior, 
and Wasil Khan the Junior.^ Of these, the former was killed by trumpeters at 
Bhalki, and the latter was ousted by Khwaja Momin Khan, who was deputed by 
Asaf Jah to chastise him in 1153 h. (a.d. 1750). Wasil Khan the Junior extended the 
city of Bidar towards the west by building a large market, which was named Wasil 
Ganj after him. For the protection of this extension he constructed a high wall with 
tlnee gateways and a moat.^ 

In 1155 H. (a.d. 1752) Kawab Asaf Jah appointed Muqtada Khan to be governor 
of Bidar. Later on the latter took advantage of the disturbances which arose during 
the rule of the sons of Asaf Jah, and levying more than five thousand troops con- 
sisting of both cavalry and infantry, began to plunder and lay waste the Tehngana 
country adjoining the territory of Bidar. Nawab Salabat Jang besieged Bidar in 
order to punish Muqtada Khan, but when the latter showed contrition Salabat Jang 
not only pardoned him but reinstated him in the governorship. Muqtada Khan 
rebelled again, but on that occasion the siege was resumed by Mir Nizam 'All Khan. 

^ Sazawar Khan was the son of IJnsam-ud-Din Khan, whose governorship of Bidar has been noted 
above. 3ia’dMr-vl-Umard, vol. i, -g. 586. 

^ Mir Kalan Khan died at the ripe age of one hundred years, and his remains were interred in the 
shrine of Multani Padshah at Bidar. He had evinced great solicitude for the upkeep and extension 
of this shrine during his lifetime. 

® The market is now called the Shah Ganj, and the principal gateway the Shah Ganj Darwaza. 
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who soon captured Bidar and appointed Siyadat Khan in place of Muqtada Khan 
as governor. 

Subsequently the ill-feeling between the two brothers, Nawab Salabat Jang and 
Nawab Nizam 'All IQian, became more pronounced, and when Nizam 'Ali Khan 
received a sanad from the Emperor of Delhi confirming him in the government of 
the Deccan, he issued ebfarmdn confining Salabat Jang in Bidar. The latter remained 
in captivity for one year three months and six days until his death on the 20th 
Rabi' I, 1177 H. (28th September, a.d. 1763.)^ 

Siyadat Khan was the governor of Bidar when Salabat Jang was confined there, 
and as he showed loyalty to the latter, Nizam 'Ali EJian removed him from office and 
appointed 'Ala-ud-Daula Dilir Jang in his place. He was a very cruel officer, and it 
is alleged that he killed Salabat Jang in order to please Nawab Nizam 'Ali Khan. 
The wicked propensities of Dilir Jang found vent in other directions also, and 
ultimately he was deprived of his office by Nizam 'Ali Khan, who appointed Mir 
Kalan II in his place. Mr Kalan II remained in office for two years from 1179 to 
1180 H. (a.d. 1766-7) and was succeeded by Murtada KhM. In 1187 h. (a.d. 1773) 
Raghoba marched with a large army upon Hyderabad in order to collect the dmuth. 
Nizam 'All Khan met the Maratha army in the vicinity of Bidar, and ultimately 
defeated Raghoba in a battle which was fought on the bank of the river Manjra. 
The war lasted for twenty days, and during this period Bidar was also the venue of 
fighting. The garrison of Bidar fort on that occasion used the famous sat gazl gun in 
order to repel the Marathas. 

About the close of the year 1187 H. (a.d. 1773) Murtada Khan was succeeded by 
Muhammad Ghauth Saif-ud-Daula,^ but he died shortly after his appointment, and 
his brother Saif Jang Najm-ud-Daula Bahadur became governor of Bidar in his 
place. Saif Jang retained this office for twenty-four years until 1203 H. (a.d. 1789) ; 
he did not, however, attend to the duties in person, but appointed deputies to work 
in his behalf.® 

The next governor of Bidar was NawM Anun-ul-Mulk Bahadur, popularly called 
Tara Miyan, ‘the bright master’. During his administration Bidar suffered from a 
terrible famine. To relieve the condition of the people Nawab Nizam 'All Khan 
Bahadur came in person from Hyderabad and distributed grain from the stores in 
the fort. Amln-ul-Mulk remained in office for three years, but was afterwards dis- 
missed by Nawab Nizam 'All Khan, and Nur Muhammad Khan was appointed in 
his place. Nur Muhammad ]^an stayed in Hyderabad, but sent Dhakir-ud-Din 
Khan as his deputy to manage the affairs of Bidar. About this time a scion of the 
Asaf Jahi family, named 'All Jah Bahadur, rebelled against Nawab Nizam 'All 
Khan ; and on the 9th Dhu-’l-HaJ j 1209 H. (27th June, a.d. 1795) he set out from 
Hyderabad towards Bidar. Sadasiva Reddi, a zamindar, joined 'Ali Jah on the way, 

1 He was buried in the enclosure of Multaiu Padshah’s tomb at Bidar. 

2 According to a sanad preserved in the DivanI Oflace another nobleman, Asaf-ud-Daula Mir 
Ahmad Khan Bahadur Nusrat Jang, held the governorship of Bidar from 1184 to 1187 H. (a.d. 1770— 
3). Probably he succeeded Murtada Khan. 

5 The names of the deputies were as follows: (1) Husain Khan. (2) Rukn-ud-Din Khan, (3) Zain- 
ul-'lbidinKhan, (4) Shah 'Abd-ur-Bazzaq, (5) Rukn-ud-Din Ebanll, and (6) Ghulam Mahmud Khan. 
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and when the rebels reached Bidar Dhakir-ud-Dm KJian opened the gates of the fort. 
Nawab Nizam 'All Khan was much upset by the news, and deputed 'Abdullah Kdian. 
an Abyssinian officer, with a considerable force to chastise 'All Jah and his con- 
federates. 'Abdullah Khan, however, was defeated by Sadasiva Reddi ; the former 
was wounded, and his wife and children were captured by the enemy. Nawab 
Nizam 'Ali Khan was further annoyed by this defeat, and he then dispatched 
a larger force under Monsieur Raymond and Sardar-ul-Mulk Ghansi IMiyan. They 
ejected the rebels from the fort; 'All Jah fled to Aurangabad, while Sadasiva was 
captured and imprisoned at Golconda. Nawab Nizam 'All Kkan. after the quelhng 
of the rebeUion, punished Nur Muhammad Khan for his disloyalty and appointed 
IQiwaja Mun'im Khan as governor of Bidar in his place. He was exceedingly kind 
and good to the peasantry, and distributed large sums of money among the people 
of Bidar to help them to restore their houses which had been destroyed during the 
late disturbances, but unfortunately he died of paralysis within flve months of his 
appointment. He was succeeded by Khan Jahan Bahadur in the month of Shawwal 
1210 H. (April, A.D. 1796). The latter appointed as his deputy Mirza Husain Beg, 
whom he sent to Bidar to attend to the duties. The Mirza was an efficient officer, 
but Mushir-ul-Mulk. the Prime Minister, did not like Khan Jahan, and when the 
Prime Minister was released from imprisonment at Poona and returned to Hydera- 
bad he induced the Nizam to replace Khan Jahan by Yakka Taz Jang Bahadur, 
whose real name was MSr Lillahl. The latter assumed office in 1214 h. (a.d. 1799). 
He himself did not go to Bidar, but sent his son Mir Asad 'All Khan as his deputy. 
In 1215 H. (a.d. 1800) Yakka Taz Jang died, and Mir Asad 'All Khan was confirmed 
as governor of Bidar in his father’s place. He held the appointment for twenty-two 
years, being succeeded by Sayyid Khalil- Ollah Khan Bahadur in 1237 h. (a.d. 1822). 
After Khalll-UUah Khan eight more governors held charge of Bidar,^ until 1262 h. 
( A. D . 1 846 ) , when the N izam’ s dominions were divided into districts, and the old system 
of administration through military officers was abohshed. Under the new arrange- 
ment Bidar for some time remained the head-quarters of a Sadr Ta'alluqdar (Com- 
missioner) and afterwards of a Ta'alluqdar, a position which it still holds. The glory 
of the town really waned with the decline of the Baihmanl dynasty, although Barldi 
kings kept up its beauty during their chequered rule of 122 years. The final signs of 
decay appeared when it became a provincial town, first under the Mughal kings and 
afterwards under the Asaf Jahi rulers. The last nail in the coffin was, however, 
driven when under IIolq ZiVa-ddn system Bidar dwindled to the insignificant position 


' '■ Name 

(1) Nawab Nazar Bahadur Khan 

(2) Mir Hasan 'Ali Kban Bahadur 

(3) Kishan Das Sahukar of Gujarat 

(4) Naw’ab Shams-ud-Din Khan alias Abban §aliib 

(5) 'Abdullah bin 'Ali 

(6) PxndhriNath 

(7) Nawab Sultan Mirza Khan 

(8) Nawab Shams-ud-Din Khan alias Abban §ahib 


Date of appointment 
1244 H. (A.D. 1828). 

1254 H. (A.D. 1838). 

1254 H. (A.D. 1838). 

Note, Held charge for two months only. 

1255 H. (A.D. 1839). 

1258 H. (A.D. 1842). 

20th Rajab 1262 h. (15th July, a.d. 1846). 
Ramadto 1262 h. (September, a.d. 1846). 
Dhu-l-Hajj 1262 h. (December, a.d. 1846). 
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of the head-quarters of a Collector, Having no railway connexion, its industries, 
among which the Bidri-ware was the most notable, feU into decay its beautiful 
palaces and public buildings which were once the envy of the great cities of India 
became a mass of debris ; and the people whose piety and learning, military prowess 
and soldierly bearing, were widely renowned,^ turned into charlatans and profes- 
sional beggars, or hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

Fortunately, under the rule of our benign sovereign. His Exalted Highness Nawab 
Sir Mir Osman 'Ali Khan Bahadur, G.C.I.E., G.B.E., a new era of prosperity is 
dawning in the history of Bidar. It has been linked to Hyderabad by railway ; a 
network of schools has been established to spread literacy among its people ; large 
sums have been advanced for the revival of the Bidri-ware industry ; and effective 
steps have been taken for the improvement of the breed of cattle and the uplift of 
the general life of the peasantry of the district. Further, co-operative societies have 
been started to ameliorate the condition of the urban population; and for the 
expansion of the town itself a development scheme has been sanctioned, in which 
sanitation and aesthetic requirements are the principal features. Lastly, to foster 
a national pride among the people aU the monuments of Bidar have been thoroughly 
repaired, and roads and paths laid out so that access to them is made easy. 

^ Bidri-ware is made of metal composed of zinc 83*5 per cent., copper 12 per cent., lead 3 per cent. 
These constituents are melted together and then poured into a mould made of baked clay. The article 
afterwards is turned in a lathe, and artists inlay flowers or other ornaments in silver or gold. They first 
smear the article over with sulphate of copper and water, which gives the surface a blackish colour and 
enables the artists more easily to distinguish the pattern which they draw. This they mark with a 
sharp-pointed instrument of steel, and incise with small chisels of various shapes, and then, with ham- 
mer and punch, fiU the cavities with small plates of silver, which adhere firmly to the ware. It is 
then polished preparatory to receiving its finishing coat of black. This is done by subjecting the vessel 
to a gentle heat and dipping it in a solution of sal-ammoniac, saltpetre, common salt, and blue vitriol. 
The inlaid silver devices are little altered in colour, but the intervening portions of alloy become per- 
manently jet-black. The work is thus divided into three stages, the mould-making, the smelting, and 
the inlaying. Bidri-ware does not rust, but is brittle and easily broken. The various articles niade are 
vases, washstand basins and ewers, hookahs, spittoons, cups, flagons, dishes, spice and cosmetic boxes, 
candlesticks, weights, and picture-frames. The industry was originally connected with the silver and gold 
inlay work on steel of the Arabs and Persians, but the substitution of the alloy for steel was a local 
development peculiar to India, particularly to the Deccan. 

2 Bidar had four schools for physical training and military instructions in the four quarters of the 
city. They still exist in name and are called : (1) Nur lOian ki Talim, situated in the eastern part of the 
city ; (2) Siddiq Shah ki Ta'iim, situated in the western part of the city ; (3) Manhiyar (^bangle-seller’s ’) 
Ta'lim, situated in the northern part of the city, and (4) 'Abbas Pansali (‘water-miller’s’) ki Ta'iim, 
situated in the southern part of the city. The schools give instruction in wrestling, club-exercises, and 
fencing, such as are displayed during the mock-fights of the Muharram festival in India. 



CHAPTER III 

AEGHITECTURE 

I lsT the twelfth and thirteenth centuries a.d. a magnificent style of architecture 
was in vogue in the Deccan, some specimens of which in the form of rehgious 
shrines are still preserved in His Exalted Highness the Mzam’s dominions. The 
sahent features of the temples are their star-shaped plans, high plinths, pillared 
porches and halls, and high spires which generally have receding bands of masonry 
in horizontal courses. The openings of the halls and corridors are in the post-and- 
lintel style and the ceihngs are generally flat; wherever they are circular they 
have been built by converting the square spaces into eight-sided, sixteen-sided, or 
thirty-two sided openings by laying triangular pieces at the angles and ultimately 
roofing them with circular masonry caps. The principles and methods observed 
in building a true vault or arch are not followed in these temples, and they were 
perhaps not known to their builders. For binding the masonrj^ the use of lime or any 
other kind of mortar is rare, and the pieces of masonry are generally held together 
by their sheer weight, although in some cases dowels and metal clamps have been 
used. The majority of these temples have insufficient or no foundations, and the 
style of building seems to have been evolved from rock or wood architecture which 
preceded the structural temples in the Deccan. 

But notwithstanding these shortcomings these temples show marvellous skill and 
technical knowledge in the use of large blocks of stone for pavements, pillars, door- 
frames, lintels, friezes, and ceiling slabs. The walls are also built of huge blocks, 
and it appears that the architects of these buildings took delight in handhng stones 
of colossal size. In a temple recently excavated by the Archaeological Department, 
Hyderabad, in the Warangal fort the entire floor of the mayidapa of the temple con- 
sists of a single block of stone, measuring 16 feet each way in length and breadth and 
2 feet in thickness. All these pieces, moreover, are so beautifully carved and per- 
fectly finished that sometimes the eye fails to realize their enormous dimensions. 

Again, the architects of these temples have shown a highly refined taste in the 
disposition of the various adjuncts of these buildings. For example, the porticoes 
and the image-chambers are so arranged in the general plan of the building that 
their projections break the monotony of the waU surfaces, while the series of vertical 
carvings divided at suitable intervals by horizontal bands of sculpture produce an 
effect of fight and shade that enhances the beauty of the design. The decorative 
carving on the exteriors of -the temples is quite rich, but it is stfil richer in the in- 
teriors, where the pillars, the architraves, the ceiling stones, the door-frames, and 
the image-niches are carved and finished with the delicacy and elegance of the 
goldsmith’s work. These lovely carvings coupled with the massive features of the 
building convey an idea of majestic grandeur which was presumably aimed at by 
the architects in building abodes for their gods. 

The use of bricks was known in the Deccan before the begmning of the Christian 
era, but the builders of the medieval temples of the Deccan have invariably 
preferred stone to brick, and have chosen a close-grained variety of hornblende. 
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wMch is greenish or jet-black according to the geological features of the locality where 
it has been quarried. This stone takes a beautiful polish and, being hard, has proved 
an admirable material both for sculpture and building purposes, imparting beauty 
and strength to the temples. 

In the beginning of the fourteenth century a.d. Muhammad bin Tug|iluq in his 
zeal to make Daulatabad, till then known as JDeogiri, the capital of the empire made 
strenuous efforts to transfer the whole population of Delhi to the former place, and 
although he had to meet serious opposition from the people of Delhi his orders were 
so imperative that they could not be resisted. As a result of this wholesale migra- 
tion, the Deccan was flooded by a number of eminent men from Delhi, including 
apparently architects, engineers, tile-manufacturers, painters, and caUigraphists. 
The architecture of the Deccan must have impressed the new-comers by its mag- 
nificence; but as it was something ahen in form and spirit to their own works in 
Delhi, they naturally refrained from copying it in the beginning. Unfortunately 
we have no building of the Tu^luq period in the Deccan,^ but the tombs of 
Baihmani kings, who ruled after the death of Muhammad bin Tug^luq, exist 
in considerable number in Gulbarga and other places, and they possess the same 
features as their prototypes in Delhi. They are massive structures with hemi- 
spherical domes and battering walls, the latter having been built in this fashion in 
order to counteract the thrust of the dome. The exteriors are decorated with tiles and 
in some cases with jdli screens, while the interiors have decorative b ands of cut plaster 
along the arch-heads and the base of the dome. The ceilings are adorned with paint- 
ings containing calligraphic designs and floral and geometric patterns. The ceiling of 
the tomb of Firoz Shah Baihmani at Gulbarga has flutings with bands of inscriptions 
across them, offering a striking resemblance to the flutings of the Qutb Minar with 
belts of inscriptions across them.^ 

The most notable building, however, of this period is the Jami' Masjid of Gul- 
barga fort, built by a Persian architect named Baft' in a.d. 1367, during the reign of 
Muhammad Shah Baihmani I. The architecture of this mosque, although plain, pos- 
sesses considerable fascination because of the sense of proportion and beauty of line 
displayed in the building. A novel feature of this mosque is that it has no open court 
in front of the prayer-haU, and the entire area, consisting of the aisles, the central 
passages, and the prayer-haU, is covered over. Owing to the hot climate of India the 
plan was not repeated in other places in the Deccan. The architect has in this mosque 
given a variety of forms to the arches by adopting different spans and using imposts 
of various heights. For example, the span of the arches of the aisles is extremely 
wide in comparison with their imposts,® thus producing a new form which later 
became very popular in the buildings of Bijapur and Bidar. The domes of this 

^ The Deval mosque of Bodhan, containing an inscription of Muhammad b. Tughluq, is really a temple. 
The small domes placed artificially on the roof and the pulpit are later additions, and do not form an 
integral part of the original structure. Annual Report, Archaeological Department, Hyderabad, 1914- 
15, pp. 3-4, PI. Via. 

Annual Report, Archaeological Department, Hyderabad, 1925-6, pp. 6-7, PL IX b. 

® Annual Report, Archaeological Department, Hyderabad, 1915-16, PI. II a ; Cambridge History of 
India, vol. hi, PI. XLVI, Pig. 95. 
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mosque are a little stilted and not hemisplierical like the domes of the earlier Muslim 
buildings of the Deccan. The stilted dome and arch grew rapidly into fashion in the 
Deccan, apparently through the influence of Persian architects who were employed 
by the BaihmanI kings. 

Bidar was made the capital of the BaihmanI kingdom in a.d. 1429, when nearly 
a century and a quarter had passed since the establishment of the dynasty in the 
Deccan. In this fairly long period the traditions and craftsmanship of the Tughluq 
architecture had been considerably modified by Persian forms and ideals on the one 
hand, and by the skill of the local mason, who was an adept in the art of carving, on 
the other. As a result of these influences the architecture of the Deccan at this 
period was relieved of the heaviness of the Tu ghl uq style and developed a certain 
beauty of outhne and elegance of detail. 

Among the works started by Ahmad Shah Wall imniediately after the transfer of 
the capital the building of the fort and his own palace, wliich also contained an 
audience hall, deserve special mention. According to Firishta it took nine years to 
complete the defences of the fort, and public rejoicings were held when the work was 
finished. But of these defences, except the triple moat, very little remains now, 
since the fortifications were entirely rebuilt under the superintendence of Turkish 
engineers towards the end of the fifteenth century or the beginmng of the sixteenth 
century A.n., when gunpowder came into use in the Deccan and the military 
architecture of the country underwent a complete change. 

The triple moat, of which the partitions are hewn out of the solid rock, is a special 
feature of the Bidarfort.^ It is apparently the work of Hindu masons whose patience 
and industry had in previous times produced the famous scarp of the Daulatabad 
fort and the rock enclosures of the Ellora caves. The fortifications, haying been built 


by Turkish mercenaries, possess a certain resemblance to medieval European forts 
in the disposition of barbicans, covered passages, and bastions. But there are clear 
indications of the employment of local talent also, first in the labyrinth-like arrange- 
ment of the underground secret passages with safety exits, and secondly in the style 
of building which gives the bastions, despite their grim appearance, a touch of beauty 
by the insertion of carved stones and dainty architectural detail at various places. 

The major portion of the palace of Ahmad Shah Wall had fallen down and the 
mass of debris completely concealed the plan and architectural features of the build- 
ing. The excavations carried out recently by the Archaeological Department have, 
however, exposed to view the remains of this beautiful palace, the praise of which 
was aptly sung by the poet A^arl in the highest terms.^ The palace had two pavi- 
lions with lofty arches on each of its wings, while the middle was occupied by a 
spacious hall with the King’s Room behind it, the latter being surmounted by 

a majestic dome. _ _ , 

The arch of the pavilion on the right wing is stiU intact, and its stately dimensions 
and fine proportions can be admired. The fa 9 ade of the arch was adorned with 

1 Sir John Marshall has kindly sent me the following note for insertion: Tt might be of mterest to 
recall that the city of Syrinx in Hyrcania had three great moats. (Polyb. x. 31. 8 and Tain, T le 
GTeeks iu Bdctfid and India\ p. 16). 

^ See infra, pp. 66-75, and Pis. XXXI-XLI. 
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encaustic tiles, traces of which remain in the spandrels of the arch. Among the 
designs are the effigies of two tigers with the rising sun (PI. XXXVII). The 
royal emblem of Persia is the effigy of a lion with the rising sun; but here 
the artist has appropriately changed the Hon into a tiger, as there are no Hons 
in the Deccan. 

The dome of the King’s Room rose to a height of nearly 100 feet from the base, 
and was most massively built, as the portions of the vault, which have recently been 
removed from the site, attested. The hall had exquisite tile- work on its walls, which 
were further embelHshed with designs in pure gold in order to add splendour to the 
room. The niches, door-frames, and arch-heads of the Bang’s Room and the audience 
hall are of hornblende, beautifully carved, in both the Muslim and Hindu styles. 

The tomb of Ahmad Shah Wall, which is intact (Pis. LXVIII-LXXIV), throws 
further light on the vigour and beauty which was attained by architecture during 
the reign of this king. The interior of the tomb is decorated with lovely paintings, 
the designs being floral, geometric, and calHgraphic. The colour schemes are 
extremely rich, the gold patterns appearing on vermilion, turquoise, fawn, and jet- 
black backgrounds. 

The tombs of 'Ala-ud-Din, the son of Ahmad Shah, and Hadrat Khalil-Ullah, a 
contemporary saint, illustrate further the elegance of the Baihmani architecture. 
The lovely designs of the tiled panels, the beautiful mouldings and carved bands, the 
exquisite calHgraphic devices and the fine proportion of the arches and other archi- 
tectural features all bear eloquent testimony to a highly refined taste and sound 
knowledge of building principles. 

The Baihmani kingdom was estabHshed in the Deccan by defying the authority of 
the Imperial Court at Delhi. The monarchs of the former dynasty therefore drew 
inspiration in cultural matters from Persian and western Asiatic countries, and their 
courts were thronged by poets, divines, and artists from those countries. The 
influence of Persia on the development of the MusHm architecture of the Deccan 
is thus more prominent than her influence on contemporary architecture in 
Northern India. A striking example of this influence is the famous Madrasa of 
Mahmud Gawan at Bidar, which is a unique building of its kind in India, and was 
apparently copied from some coHege in Persia. CoUege buildings of this plan are, 
however, not rare in other Islamic countries, and the seven great schools of Fez are 
more or less built in this style, although the wood-carving and cut plaster decoration 
of these schools are special features of Arab art. The dimensions of the Bidar 
Madrasa are of course much larger than those of the Madrasas at Fez, the former 
covering an area of 205 feet by 180 feet. 

The Madrasa at Bidar has an open court in the middle, with four sides in which the 
lecture-rooms, the prayer hall, the Hbrary, the professors’ rooms, and the students’ 
cubicles are built (Pis. L-LVI). These sides are divided into three stories, and in the 
middle of each is a lofty arch giving access to lecture-haHs on the north, west, and 
south, and to the gateway on the east. Sir John Marshall has complained of a certain 
flatness in this building. He writes : ‘There is no feeling for plastic form and mass, 
or for the values of contrasted Hght and shade. The architect has visuaHzed his 
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subject, as the architects of Eastern Persia habitually did, in two rather than in three 

imensions. These remarks may be true in respect of the building when deprived 
ot two-thirds of its facade, which included another lofty minaret with projecting 
ga^ eries at intervals and a stately entrance. As the latter is completely missing now 
it IS difficult to say anything about the effect of light and shade in its architectural 
features ; but the balconies of the minarets when complete, as may be visualized 
from the style of the denuded minaret which stands at the north-east angle of the 

ui ding, would have produced that effect by their horizontal courses of masonry 
contrasted with the vertical courses of the main tower (Pis. L-LII). The Madrasa 
vms beautifully decorated with encaustic tiles, the arrangement and colour-schemes 
of which would also have given feelings of depth and light and shade, as the speci- 
mens still sticking to the walls sufficiently show. 

In completing this brief review of BaihmanI architecture it may be observed that 
the general character of the buildings remained massive, although the architects used 
different devices to reduce this effect. Arches of various forms came into fashion and 
the domes became stilted (turnip-shaped), and where remaining round they were 
three-fourths of an orb instead of being hemispherical. Love of colour was a con- 
spicuous feature, and increased use was made of tiles and paintings for decorative 
themes. The work of Hindu masons began to be appreciated in the building of niches, 
door-frames, corbels, friezes, and pillars, and their skill in carving was utilized 
for ornamental work. The architecture of this period on the whole exhibits a sound 
knowledge of building principles and a refined taste in the disposition of the various 
adjuncts and in the arrangement of the decorative features. 

Qasim Band, the founder of the Band Shahl dynasty, proclaimed his independence 
in Ausa and Qandliar during the sovereignty of Mahmud Shah BaihmanI (a.d. 1482- 
1518),2 but the first ruler of the family to assume regal titles was 'All Band (a.d. 
1542-80), who was fond of architecture and during whose reign a distinct change 
came over the general character of the buildings of the capital. The two most impor- 
tant buildings of 'All Barid’s reign are the Rangln MahaU and the tomb which he 
built during his lifetime and completed in a.d. 1577, three years before his death.® 
The Rangin MahaU was so called because it was once decorated with tiles of various 
colours, traces of which still remain. 

The palace has lovely wood-carving and mother-of-pearl work; but it suffers by 
the narrowness of its dimensions, and incidentaUy shows how the shrinkage of 
political power affected the vision and taste of kings in artistic matters. The plan of 
the palace consists of a haU with four rooms at the sides and four more rooms at the 
back. The ceiling of the haU is supported on columns of wood which are exquisitely 
carved. They were apparently made by Hindu craftsmen, whose artistic devices 
are prominent. The innermost room of this palace, which is caUed the Shah Nishin 
or the royal chamber , has a star-shaped plan like that of a medieval Hindu shrine 
(PI. VIII). It is therefore not unlikely that the palace was designed by a Hindu 
architect. 


^ Cambridge History of India, vol. iii, p. 636. 
® Supra, p. 13. 


^ Briggs, vol. ii, p. 536. 
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'Ali Band’s own tomb is not a great architectural creation. Although its propor- 
tions have been praised by some writers, yet the building when seen from the front 
looks top-heavy, its dome being too large for its base. Furthermore, its arches, 
which are open on all four sides, contravene the rule which ordains that in an 
Islamic tomb the opening towards the qihla should always be kept closed.^ In the 
decorative bands of the tomb, there appear miniature copies of the dome of the 
building itself, a practice commonly followed by Hindu architects in decorating 
the exteriors of their temples with miniature towers and shrines. 

The tomb is built on a spacious terrace in the midst of a garden, features which 
have given the building a certain resemblance to contemporary Mughal, tombs. 
Though these innovations impart a sense of charm in contrast with the heavy 
and sombre features of the Baihmaiu tombs, yet the employment of Hindu 
architects for the designing of religious and semi-religious Muslim buildings marks 
a definite transition in the style of the architecture of the Deccan, which hence- 
forward became more and more ornate in minor detail, but weak in its constructive 
elements and somewhat confusiug in general expression. These anomalies arose on 
account of the Hindu masons’ different conceptions of beauty in architecture and 
different ideals of religious expression. 

To illustrate the above remarks the architecture of the Kali Masjid at Bidar, which 
is also a Barld Shahl building, may be taken as an example (Pis. CXX-XXII). The 
plan of the budding consists of a main hall with two minarets, one at each end of the 
front of the haU. The arches of the fa9ade of the mosque have large spans, and 
architecturally they required fairly massive towers at each end to counteract their 
thrusts. But Hindu masons, not being adept in making arches, did not realize the 
importance of this measure, and they have constructed very slender towers, the 
workmanship of which, although admirable so far as the carving is concerned, gives 
an appearance of weakness in the general architectural scheme of the building. 
These towers are octagonal in shape, with neat bands built in relief round them at 
various heights. The bases of the towers are further carved in the shape of a casket, 
and the entire form seems to be more suited for a building of wood or stone in 
which each part stands independently and is not co-related for durability and 
strength to other parts. The dome of this mosque is insignificant in size, while the 
ceiling vaults in the interior are elaborately decorated with plaster-work, and one of 
them adjoining the mihrah is divided into a number of squares in imitation of wood- 
work. These features clearly indicate the preponderance of Hindu workmanship in 
the building. 

It may also be remembered that the sixteenth century a.d. was a period of fusion 
of cultures in the whole of India. Muslims had been in residence in this country 
for several centuries, and they had assimilated many Hindu conventions and 
practices in their social and religious life. The signs of weakness and deterioration at 
Bidar during this period, however, were due rather to political causes than to 
modification of building ideals and methods, for almost simultaneously with the 
Band Shahi buildings some grand buildings like the Char Minar and the Gol 
1 The direction of Mecca, towards which Muslims face when saying their prayers. 
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Gumbad^ were erected at Golconda and Bijapur respectively, and in Northern India 
at Agra and Fathpur Sikri the Mu gh al style was evolved, in which the skill and know- 
ledge of Hindu craftsmen are so happily blended with Muslim ideals and tradition. 

The last Barid ShiLhi kmg, Amir Band II, was taken as a prisoner to Bijapur in 
A.D. 1619, and the kingdom of Bidar, which had dwindled to a small principality, was 
annexed to the 'Adil Shahi territories. Bijapur at this time was an important centre 
of architectural activity,^ but Bidar, being somewhat remote and having become the 
seat of only a provincial governor, received little stimulus from Bijapur. There is, 
however, a small mosque near the Dargah of Hadrat Makhdum Qadirl which was 
apparently built during the governorship of Malik Mar j an.® The minarets and the 
dome of this mosque (PI. CXXVI) bear a striking resemblance to the minarets and 
domes of the Bukhari Masjid and the mosque of Ibrahim ka Rauda at Bijapur.^ In 
the construction of minor buildings the hand of the Hindu mason was uppermost in 
almost every place in the Deccan, and the slender minarets, toy-hke domes, and pro- 
fusion of plaster decoration, which are the chief characteristics of the architecture 
of this period, are the outcome of Hindu methods of brulding and their ideas of 
decoration. 

In A.D. 1666 Bidar was annexed to the Mu gh al empire, and thenceforward rmtil 
A.D. 1724, when Asaf Jah declared liis independence, the Governors of Bidar were 
appointed by the Imperial Court at Delhi. During the Mu gh al administration some 
of the gateways of the Bidar fort were extensively repaired, and a few mosques were 
built ; but these buildings have no architectural importance. The glory of Bidar 
waned with the decline of the BaihmanI dynasty, and the httle architectural beauty 
which shone forth during the Bandl period finally disappeared with the extinction 
of that dynasty. 

^ The Char Minar was built in a.d. 1591, and the Gol Guipbad between a.d. 1636 and 1660. 

® See Cousens’s Bijapur Architecture, A.S.I., vol. xxxvii, p. 15. 

® He was governor of Bidar from a.d. 1636 to 1656, v. supra, pp. 14-15. 

* Cousens’s Bijapur Architecture, Pis. XLII-III. 
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I N describing the monuments of Bidar the fort is dealt with first, as it contains 
some buildings which were the earliest to be erected when Ahmad Shah Wall 
BaihmanI transferred the seat of government from Gulbarga to Bidar in a.d. 1429. 
The next group of monuments comprises the buildings of the town including the 
fortifications, a large number of which are coeval with the buildings of the fort. 
The third group embraces the tombs and shrines at Ashtur which were erected by 
the Baihmani kings from a.d. 1436 to 1535. The Band! tombs and the mausolea 
in their vicinity constitute the fourth group, while the fifth, or last, group includes 
all monuments of historical, refigious, or architectural significance situated within a 
distance of six miles from Bidar. This order is chronological to a certain extent, 
but in describing individually the monuments of each group it has been considered 
expedient to follow the order of their situation along the road or the footpath, so 
that the visitor may see the monuments continuously without going to and fro, as 
would have been necessary, if a strictly chronological plan had been followed. 

THE FORT ENCLAVE 
Fortifications 

In the chapter on History it has been shdwm that there was a fort at Bidar with a 
double fine of defences when Prince Ulugh Khan conquered the place. ^ What the 
form or the extent of this was, it is difficult to determine exactly now. Tradition, 
however, says that it occupied the western area of the present fort, from the Kal- 
madgl Gate to the Takht Mahall site, including the projection on which Virasanga- 
yya’s temple is now built. The large tank would thus have stood at the foot of the 
old fort, which would have been also defended on three sides by natural precipices. 
Fragmentary inscriptions, carved blocks of masonry and architectural parts, such as 
pillars, capitals, and brackets, have been found in abundance in clearing the above 
area. The tradition is further confirmed by a statement made by Firishta that 
Ahmad Shah Wall built the Government House (Dar-ul-Imara) at a site where the 
old fort of Bidar stood in ancient times. Firishta’ s own words are: 

The Dar-ul-Imara is now called the Takht Mahall or the Throne Palace. 

According to Firishta the building of the city and fort of Bidar commenced some 
time in a.d. 1429, when the king returned from the conquest of Kherla,® and the 
operations lasted for nearly three years, for the same author writes that the fort of 
Bidar was completed in a.d. 1432, when pubhc rejoicings were held.^ It was built of 
stone and mortar, and engineers and architects of various countries were employed 

** Firi^ta (Persian text, Bombay ed.), vol. i, p. 627. 

* Ibid., p. 632. 


^ Supra, pp. 4 and 6. 
s Ibid., p. 626. 
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on its design and construction.^ As gunpowder liad not yet come into use in the 
Deccan, the form of the fort apparently consisted of long stretches of massive ■walls 
defended by a moat ■which was excavated from the rock on which the fort stood. 
The moat was apparently the work of Hindu masons, ■u’ho from very early times 
were adept in carving scarps out of solid rock, while the massive walls constructed 
of ‘stone and mortar’ were designed and built by Persian and Turkish architects 
who had assembled at the court of Ahmad Shah Wall. The fortifications of Bidar, as 
the result of an invasion by Sultan Mahmud Khalji of Malwa, were destroyed and 
rebuilt during the reign of Nizam Shah BaihmanI ( a.d. 1461-3), but perhaps no great 
change was made in their original character unto the time of Muhammad Shah 
BaihmanI, when gunpowder was used for blowing up walls by laying mines beneath 
them. Pirishta, in describing the siege of Belgam by this king in a.d. 1472, observes 
that when the garrison thwarted the attempts of the royalists to fill up the moat, 
they resorted to other devices and began to dig trenches and lay mines which till 
then had not been used in the Deccan. Firishta has further used the words harut 
( gunpowder’) and top (‘gun’) m describing the war material and appliances used m 
this siege. 

Muhammad Shah’s reign was marked by great prosperity, and through the 
mihtary genius of Mahmud Gawan, his able general and minister, the boundaries of 
the BaihmanI kingdom were much "widened and the construction and equipment of 
forts were developed along scientific fines. On one occasion when the king ordered 
Mahmud Gawan to repair an old fort previously built by one of the Delhi kings, he 
strengthened the defences and equipped it with guns and other war apparatus so 
thoroughly and with such expedition that the king exclaimed that the Almighty had 
conferred upon him an incalculable blessing in giving him a servant like Mahmud 
Gawan.® 


Although there is no direct reference in contemporary history^ to the rebuilding of 
the defences of Bidar fort during the reign of Muhammad Shah, yet the facts cited 
above leave no doubt that this king, who was anxiious to rebuild even minor forts in 
his territory, must have planned afresh and remodelled the fortifications of his 
capital in view of the new material and appliances of war which had come into use 
during his time.® There is both historical and epigraphic evidence to show that 


^ (Bombay lithograph, yol. i, p. 626) writes thus: 

AiSj jiiji j jUaS j\ s' (j'"* cWbb j jtoi 

.jji ^ ^ I? 0 ;Up j OjLa^ 


^ (Bombay lithograph), vol. ij p. 682. 

^ Ibid,, p. 687. 

^ Muhammad Shah changed the name of the city to Muhammadabad Bidar after his own name; 
hitherto it had been called Ahmadabad Bidar after the name of Ahmad Shah Wall, the founder of the 
oity. 

^ Elliot in his most valuable note on the use of gunpowder in India remarks: 

'There is certain testimony to the use of cannon in Gujarat before the arrival of the Portuguese ; 
which is easily accounted for by the constant communication at that time with the Turks of Egypt 
and Arabia. In a.d. 1482 Mahmud Shah I of Gujarat is mentioned as fitting out a fleet against the 
pirates of Bulsar, on board of which he embarked gunners and musketeers from Kambay . Two years 
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some additions to the defences of the fort were made by Mahmud Shah Baihmanl,^ 
but they were apparently of a minor character, for the reign of this king was dis- 
turbed by rebellions at the capital and outside it, and, further, the Barldl ministers 
held him completely under their control. Improvements on a large scale, however, 
may have been made during the reign of 'All Band (a.d. 1542-80), who mounted 
guns, made under his express command, at various vulnerable points of the fort.^ 
Later, in a.d. 1618, Malik Marjan, the Bijapur governor, repaired the walls and 
bastions of the fort,® and afterwards Mukhtar Ehan al-HusainI, the Mu gh al com- 
mandant, re-erected and plated and bossed in iron almost all the gates of Bidar, 
which bear his inscriptions to this day.^ Muhammad Salih Kambo, the contempor- 
ary historian of Shah Jahan’s reign, gives a description of the fort with certain 
details, which are true even to-day as regards the general disposition of its defences.® 
It is thus clear that since a.d. 1656, when Aurangzeb, as governor of the 
Deccan, annexed Bidar to the Mughal kingdom, no substantial change has been 
made in its fortifications, which were rebuilt by Muhammad Shah Baihmani under 
the able superintendence of his general, Mahmud Gawan, after the use of gunpowder 
was introduced into the Deccan, although they have been repaired and slight addi- 
tions made during the occupation of the fort by rulers of other dynasties in sub- 
sequent years. 

Bidar fort is an irregular rhomboid in shape, built on the brink of the plateau with 
steep sides towards the north and east (Map). On other sides, where the ground- 
level was not higher than the adjoining lands, a moat has been excavated in the form 
of a triple channel with partition walls hewn out of the solid rock. These rock- 

after, we find him using cannon to breach the walls of Champanir, and even firing shells at the 
palace of the Raja. It is cmious that one of the first applications of gunpowder amongst Muham- 
madan Indians was in the manufacture of shells. A few years later, Sher Shah met his death by the 
explosion of one in his own batteries, when besieging Kalinjar. Castanheda, in describing Vasco da 
Gama’s entrance into Calicut in 1498 says, “The procession again set out, preceded by many trumpets 
and sacbuts sounding all the way, and one of the Nayres carried a caliver, which he fired off at 
intervals.” Two years afterwards the Zamorin commanded the Portuguese vessels.’ History of 
India, vol. vi, p. 467. 

^ See Firishta (Bombay lithograph), vol. i, p. 711, and E^ng. Ind. Mosl., 1925-6, pp. 17-18, PI. VIII. 
^ Infra, pp. 35 ff. 

® Epig. Ind. Mosl., 1927-8, p. 26. 

^ Ibid., p. 24. 

® Muhammad Salib may be quoted here: 

^ ok Jilc ol^^ F jiiALs 

d— -b ob* j j'j*" jb* o !—(** t^b «jJls ^b-* J ^b^b— oLL- 

JjIA j bl J JaIu.* .x*. j ^b j -aIS cxAIoaIST 

oW" ^ u-*'" bl » J jl ^^1^ J. c:.-* ab 3^ j^dbl ali - 

^b idfil. ^ J jS^ ^ J c ..— ; -»« j “jb'^ J ^b^ o-alt J jb* 

aib jb* b>Wa k ...^ J ^ V-JJ jho bjba»- jb.i jk lAb)®! aA.1 .Ji I 
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partitions are a special feature of the Bidar fort and their long stretches present a 
grim appearance (PL II). The rock is laterite, which by weathering has assumed a 
dark brown colour. The width of the moat between the glacis and the first partition- 
wall is 32 feet 6 inches, between the first and second partition-waUs 36 feet 4 inches, 
and between the second partition-wall and the scarp 41 feet 9 inches. The depth of 
the moat is 30 feet, and the height of the scarp above the rock-base on which it is 
built varies from 32 feet 8 inches to 43 feet. 

The moat and the glacis encircle the fort on all sides, but the rock-partitioned 
triple channel exists towards the city side only — ^that is, towards the south-east, the 
south, and the south-west. The moat was apparently kept dry except between the 
Kalyani Burj and the Old Port bastion, where a sluice has been built to fill it 
from the tank inside the fort.^ The external circumference of the defences of the fort 
is two and a half miles. ^ There are thirty-seven bastions and seven gates, besides the 
main entrance from the city side. The names of the gates from east to west are as 
follows : 

(1) The Mandu Darwaza, 

(2) The KalmadgI Darwaza, 

(3-4) Anonymous, 

(5) The Delhi Darwaza, 

(6) The Kalyani Darwaza, 
and (7) The Carnatic Darwaza. 

Some of the bastions are most massively built, and they are generally round or 
octagonal in shape. A few bastions are, however, square in design. The parapets are 
honeycombed with machicoulis providing facilities for firing muskets as well as 
cannon, both at close and long range. The walls near the main entrance appear to 
have been breached and rebuilt at various periods; the old portions consist of large 
blocks of stone laid in lime, but the joints are so fine that the lime is not visible. The 
later portions are built of smaller blocks, but the joints in the masonry are not so 
fine and the line of mortar is conspicuous between the courses. The stone used is 
trap, which is not found locally, and must have been brought from quarries in the 
Gulbarga district. The transport of trap stone sufficient for the construction of the 
entire fort must have been an undertaking involving both special orgamzation and 
enormous expense. 

In front of the first gate of the main approach there was originally a drawbridge 
over the moat, but it does not exist now, and the moat at this point has been filled 
up for the construction of the road. The first gateway is somewhat weak in appear- 
ance; if the inscription carved on the door is to be interpreted literally, it was 
built by MuHitar Khan al-HusainI, the Mugiial governor, in a.d. 1683.® The height 

1 This portion of the moat is popularly called the Paniyd Khandaq. ‘Water-moat’. 

- 3 The length of the passage along the hne of battlements is 2 miles, 1 furlong, and 18 yards. There 
were 4,176 kanguras, of which 644 have fallen down. 

3 The inscription is carved on a metal tablet fixed to the door. The text has been deciphered as 
follows: 
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of the gateway tip to the top of the parapet is 36 feet, wliile the entrance arch is 19 
feet high and has a span of 12 feet 4 inches. The two small turrets built in front of 
the parapet over this gateway are incongruous and appear to be later additions. 
The door of the gateway is fitted with spikes and Imobs of iron such as were usually 
inserted for protection against attack by elephants. The passage through the gate- 
way measures 24 feet 9 inches in length and the roof is vaulted ; it is divided into two 
compartments by an arch which is built in the middle of the passage. - 

Beyond the first gateway, which faces the north-east, there is a small court and 
another gateway which faces east-north-east ; the first gateway thus serves the 
purpose of a barbican for the second. The court has rooms for guards on either side ; 
the arches of the rooms on the left side are somewhat squat in proportions, having 
a span of 14 feet 9 inches with a height of 9 feet 1 inch only. The second gateway 
is called the Sharza Darwaza on account of the effigies of two tigers carved on its 
fagade. Such effigies are often seen on the Deccan forts, and their presence apparently 
signifies the Shl'a belief that the representations of 'All, whose title was Asad- 
Ullah al-Ghahb. in this form make the building safe from attack by an enemy.^ 

The Sharza Darwaza is of larger dimensions than the first gateway, its height up 
to the top of the parapet being 34 feet 3 inches, and the height of the entrance arch 
22 feet 7 inches with a span of 17 feet 5 inches.^ But its fagade being covered over 
with lime plaster and further decorated with tile-work, however lovely in design, 
lacks vigour and strength, which should be the dominating features of a military 
building. The top of the gateway was originally decorated with a beautiful parapet 
of trefoil design, the face of which was adorned with encaustic tiles presenting green 
and blue patterns tastefully relieved by yeUow and white bands. At either end 
of this parapet stood a slender turret which was emblazoned with tile-work of 
chevron design. The beauty of this parapet has been marred by another of rough 
masonry which has been built above it in later times for the purpose of emplacing 
guns, the heavy arch-shaped blocks of this masonry contrasting woefully with the 
delicate design of the original parapet. The tile- work of the original parapet has 
decayed considerably, but wherever it is intact the colours are extremely fresh and 
charming. 

Below this parapet is a long panel of black stone covering the entire forehead of 
the gateway and containing an inscription which records the building of the gateway 

iSyf iS ...... .J i WI .* j ^JJ ^ ^ j 

.[oil ] jjl- 

Translation 


‘On Friday, the 27th of Rajah, the honoured month, in the 26th regnal year from the auspicious 
accession of His Majesty, (who is) powerful like Fate, glorious like Jamshid. master of the army of 
angels, Muhi-ud-Din Muhammad Aurangzeb Bahadur 'Alamgir, the victorious Edng (may God per- 
petuate his kingdom and majesty!), corresponding to 1094 of the era of the Flight of the Prophet, 
during the governorship of the humblest of servants, Mukhtar Khan al-Rusaini as-Sabzwarl, this gate 
was completed.’ E^ig. Ind. Mosl., 1927-8, p. 24. 

^ In this connexion the tendency of Hindu masons to decorate buildings with animal figures should 
not be overlooked. 

® The passage through this gateway measures 11 feet only in length. 
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in A.D. 1503, during the reign of Mahmud Shah BaihmanI, by Saif Khan Kotwalbek.^ 
The style of writing is Thulth, but the letters have been so intertwined that the 
whole looks like a lace design. There were other inscriptions along this band on the 
foreheads of the side bastions, but as they were inscribed on tiles they have largely 
perished. The few pieces which are intact on the left bastion show that the inscrip- 
tions were in white on a deep blue background. The following few words may still 
be read on the left bastion: 


Translation 

‘Waiting at the royal court . . . the second ... its solid foundations (were laid) by Saif Khan, 
the second . . . the portico of the royal court.’ 


The Sharza Darwaza has a naqqdr hJiana (music gallery) in its upper parts, to 
which access may be had from the steps built at the back of the guards’ rooms near 
the inner arch of the Darwaza. The entrance room is rectangular in plan, and from 
it, through a domical chamber, the main apartments of the music gallery are reached. 
These are three in number ; the middle one is crowned by a dome, and the side ones 
have shallow vaults which are concealed in the thickness of the roof. The dimensions 


of these apartments are insignificant, their total length being 49 feet 3 inches, but 
the plaster- work of their vaults is very beautiful, and some of the bands seem to 
have been copied from woodwork. The side apartments have semi-octagonal 
projections towards the front, which are pierced by tiny windows fitted with 
black stone frames and thick iron doors, the latter being decorated with knobs and 
stars. The windows command views of the lands adjoining the fort from which 
an enemy could make an attack. Some of the openings of these apartments are 


^ The full text of the inscription is as follows : 


dlL jyiJj» y y 








Translation 


‘ Oh 1 the earth of thy court is the sky of State and Faith: it can be called a sky if the latter can exist 
on earth, 

'' Thy first storey comprises the stages of the seven heavens : the text of the inscription of thy court is : 
‘'" Ye have been good, wherefore enter ye into paradise, to lemom therein for ever.’’ 

"The arch of thy court is the imperial signature on the mandate of the empire, and the regulations of 
thy law (lit. ""principles”) are based on the tenets of the (Islamic) Faith. 

" The ring of the threshold of thy glory is the ear-ring of greatness and dignity, the plinth of thy exalted 
court is the support of the State and Faith, 

"The builder of this gate (is) Ayaz, entitled Saif Khan, Kotwalbek: in the year 909 h. (a.d. 1503). 
Written by Mahmud Shah son of Muhammad Shah as-Sultan al-Baihmanl.’ E^ig, Ind, Mosl., 1925-6, 
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filled up with trellis-work of elegant designs. To keep up the old military traditions 
of the fort, music is still played from this gallery four times a day at the beginning of 
each watch. ^ 

From the entrance of the music gallery a good view of the fortifications is obtained. 
On the left stretches the line of ramparts, interspersed with bastions and having a 
passage along the battlements for the use of the garrison firing at, and hurling 
missiles on, the enemy at the time of a siege ( Pis. IV and V) . To the north-west stands 
the Gumbad Darwaza, which is a most massive structure, the grim appearance of 
which presents a striking contrast to the somewhat weak and decorative features of 
the first two gateways of the fort (PI. VI). The distance between the Sharza 
Darwaza and the Gumbad Darwaza is considerable, but they are connected by a 
broad passage which is defended on both sides by low curtains of massive construc- 
tion. Two to three thousand soldiers could easily be posted between these two gate- 
ways for purposes of defence in time of danger. 

The architecture of the Gurubad Darwaza forms an important landmark in the 
history of the monuments of the Deccan. Its battering walls, its low arch-shaped 
parapet, its fluted corner turrets (guldastas), and its hemispherical dome are all 
reminiscent of the contemporary (14th-15th centuries) architecture of Delhi, but 
the shape of its outer arch with its significant stilt and the proportions of its span 
and its altitude disclose that Persian influence which gradually became more and 
more prominent in the buildings of the Deccan. The span of this arch is 29 feet and 
the height up to the apex 39 feet 8 inches, but the springing points being low, the 
general appearance of the arch is somewhat squat (PI. VI). 

With a view to greater security the entrance of the Gurubad Darwaza is through 
a recessed arch of much smaller dimensions than the outer one, and it is fitted with 
doors plated and bossed with iron.^ The thickness of the walls, combining the depths 
of both arches, is 22 feet 3 inches, and they rise to a height of 45 feet, above which 
the dome is built. The internal diameter of the dome is 38 feet, the external 48 feet, 
thus showing a thickness of 10 feet in the masonry of the dome. The thickness of the 
domes of the Deccan gradually decreases in their upper parts, as has been revealed 
by examination of the masonry of those specimens which have partly fallen down, 
when their thickness can be measured at different heights. The interior of the gate- 
way has platforms on either side of the passage for the accommodation of guards. 

From its style of architecture the gateway seems to be of the earliest period, and 
it is not unlikely that it was built by Ahmad Shah Wall when he laid the foundations 
of the fort in a.d. 1429.® The bastions adjoining the front of this gateway seem to be 

^ Bidar fort still has a corps de garde which is called the ahMm, 

^ The span of the recessed arch is 12 feet 4 inches, and the height 19 feet 9 inches. 

® From the roof of the gateway an excellent view of the southern ramparts of the fort may be had. 
As they have been built in front of the triple rock-hewn moat they are apparently of a later date, after 
artillery had come into use. The triple moat has been filled up with earth and there are traces of 
a garden, which seems to have been laid out after the ramparts were built. The garden had fountains 
and paved walks, the outlines of which can stiU be seen. The total length of the garden is 193 yards and 
the breadth 25 yards. The ramparts have an arcade, built in two stages, at their back. The arcade may 
have been used for the accommodation of the guards of the fort. The back wall of the arcade has loop- 
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later additions, built at different periods according to the exigencies of the times. 
Architecturally they are not welded into the main body of the building, as they cover 
portions of the original waU and appear as if superimposed (PL VI). The bastion on 
the right is barrel-shaped, while that on the left is circular ; the latter is more massive 
and perhaps of later date. For the defence of the right side another bastion, 
octagonal in shape, has been built in front of the cylindrical one. From the entrance 
of the Gumbad Darwaza the first object to attract attention in the interior of the fort 
is a banyan tree of colossal size and great antiquity (PI. VII). In spring, when the 
berries ripen, the herds of monkeys and the flocks of birds that visit it add to the 
pieturesqueness of this tree. 

To continue the description of the fortifications it will be best to take the road 
which goes in a north-easterly direction on entering the fort from the Gurnbad 
Darwaza.^ Proceeding some 250 yards along this road, first a bastion is noticed in 
two stages, each equipped with machicoulis. Farther on there is a tower, perhaps 
utilized as the ‘keep’, for it commands a complete view of the city walls up to the 
Habshi Kot and of the lowlands in the south-east as w'ell as of the fort ramparts 
towai ds the south-west. The interior of the tower is beautifully finished with plaster- 
work. The plan of the building is square at the base, measuring 11 feet 6 inches each 
way. The ceihng is domical, with ribs in imitation of a wooden structure. On either 
side of the tower, towards the south-west and north-east, there are remains of halls. 
At a lower level, from this tower towards the north-west there are some rooms, the 
walls of which are extremely thick, with arches heavy in proportion but stilted 
at the top. The rooms are at present in possession of the descendants of the old 
guards of the fort who apparently have been living there for several generations. 

The road leads farther on to the Large Gun Bastion which stands by the side of 
the Mandu Gate. This bastion is most massively built, and in its construction large 
blocks of masonry have been used. It has two stages; the lower is loopholed for the 
use of minor fire-arms including cannon of small size, while the upper is mounted with 
a magnificent specimen of ordnance, bearing the name of 'All Barld, during whose time 
(a.d. 1542-80) the bastion was apparently built and the gun made. M. Thevenot 
saw the gun in a.d. 1667 and roughly calculated its mouth to be 3 feet wide. Its 
actual dimensions are : 

Length 14 ft. 9 in. 

Bore . 1 ft. 7 in. 

Diameter near the muzzle . . . . 3 ft. 6 in. 

Circumference near the butt . . . . 11 ft. 9 in. 

holes for muskets as well as for cannon. In the middle of the arcade is a massive arch, the proportions of 

which are almost the same as those of the outer arch of the Guipbad Darwaza. 

^ Adjoining the Guiphad Darwaza towards the north there is a vast enclosure with two gates opening 
upon the road. One of these gates is close to the Gunihad Darwaza and the other in the middle of the 
enclosure wall towards the west. There are traces of several rooms within the enclosure and also remains 
of a rectangular cistern with jets. The remains of a room adjoining the ramparts show tile-work in 
which blue pieces are still intact. The main part of the building seems to have been on a platform, 
below which there was a court, 144 feet from north to south and 174 feet 5 inches from east to west. As 
this building is of large dimensions and is attached to the Guijibad Darwaza, the main entrance to the 
fort, it was apparently meant for the residence of the Commandant of the Tort. 
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Six inscribed panels with ornamental lettering adorn the body of the gun.^ The 
inscriptions, besides the name of the king, mention the date 977 h, (a.d. 1572) and 
the weight of the shot and powder with which the gun was to be charged. The text 
in regard to the latter has been deciphered as follows: 

Translation 

‘Shots twelve and a half maunds, powder two and a half maunds.’ 

The maund here is apparently the ka chch a man of the Deccan weighing twelve 
seers or twenty-four Enghsh pounds avoirdupois. The gun has a highly pohshed 
surface, and is built of bars of laminated metal, bound with hoops which have 
been welded together beautifully. The size and the finish of this gun show that 
in the latter half of the sixteenth century very high scientific knowledge and 
technical skill in the manufacture of guns had been acquired in the Deccan (PL 
XL VII). The bastion commands an extensive view of the lowlands toward the east, 
and this large gun was apparently used for long-range firing. 

Adjoining the bastion towards the north-west are the barbicans of the Mandu 
Gate which opens on the moat and faces the north. The barbicans are in two stages, 
the upper one is a httle lower than the ramparts of the fort, and is equipped with 
machicoulis for the use of both large and small fire-arms. The curtains of the 
upper barbican have been built in haste, for carved slabs originally belonging to 
other buildings seem to have been indiscriminately used in the construction of 
the curtains. A notable example of this is a pair of tablets bearing the Ayat-al- 
Kursl (‘throne verse’) built in near the entrance of the barbican. But, notwith- 
standing this haphazard selection of stones, the curtains are most massively built 
and are circular in plan so that the garrison might be able to shoot from all angles. 
Steps from the upper barbican lead down to the lower one, which has almost the 
same arrangement, except for the existence of a narrow arcade along the line of 
battlements. As the level of the barbican at this stage is almost the same as that of 
the glacis, a roofed protection was necessary for the garrison when defending the 

^ The full text of the inscriptions has been deciphered as follows : 

w ■ 

❖ S' ^ j ' O* ^ J u* 

Translation 

'May God make kis (the king's) life the sweetest ! The Top-i-Ilahi (‘'divine gun”) is one of the most 
wonderful specimens manufactured by the royal factory of His August and Benevolent Majesty, 'Ali 
Barid ^ah. Finished in the Hijra jrear of our Prophet, 977 h. (a.d. 1572).' 

' Shot twelve and a half maunds and powder two and a half maunds. If [the gunner] desires to increase 
the charge he should not increase it by more than ten seers.’ 

The texts of both these inscriptions are repeated in other panels ; and in one of them the date, 
instead of being given in figures, is given in words: 

iUjUMj j t/ 
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fort from the lower stage. For further protection the passage which leads to the 
entrance has been built in a zigzag manner so that it could be choked with live coal 
or other materials at any point. 

In the Deccan the term 'parkota is applied to such barbicans as are built below a 
bastion {kof) guarding a passage as an additional measure of defence. 

From the Large Gun Bastion the road proceeds in a north-westerly direction, and 
at a distance of a furlong and a quarter excellent views of the rains of the fort may 
be had from the ramparts. After going some tw'o furlongs the Kalmadgi Gate is 
reached. In the construction of this, special precautionary measures have been 
observed as the descent to the adjoining ground is not very steep at that point. The 
passage to the gateway is through a tunnel cut in the rock, but before entering it the 
visitor should not miss seeing the beautifully carved pillars of Hindu design which 
support the roof of a room built above the tunnel. 

The passage through the rock is 12 feet wide and 126 feet long, and at its end it has 
a rectangular opening which was once fitted with a door, as the sockets above the 
opening indicate. The opening leads into an S-shaped court which is 233 feet in 
length and varies in width from 23 to 44 feet at different points. The court is defended 
by lofty and massive bastions, which present a grim appearance owing to their 
dark trap masonry. At the northern end is an arcade fitted with machicoulis both at 
the top and the bottom so that the garrison could discharge fire-arms from two levels. 
At both its eastern and western ends the court has steps which lead to another line 
of fortifications {parkota) at a low'er level. The passage between this line of fortifica- 
tion and the line behind is narrow, being only 10 feet wide. At the southern end the 
passage has steps which lead down to a gate facing the east and having a barbican 
built in front of it for protection ; at its western end it abuts on a small court which 
has a gate at the north-west corner. The gate opens upon the moat. The various 
lines of fortifications in defence of the two openings of the gate referred to above 
are so arranged that the progress of an enemy could be checked at various points, 
while he would always be exposed to the fire of the garrison in his attempt to enter 
the fort. 

Proceeding three-quarters of a furlong farther westward along the road, the en- 
closure of the Purana Qil'a is entered. The defences inside the Qil'a are all of the 
Muslim period, but as the site may originally have been occupied by the old Hindu 
fort, the name Purana Qil'a has survived. The enclosure wall has two entrances, 
one leading to a Darwaza, the name of which is not known with certainty now, and 
the other to the interior of the Purana Qil'a. The archway giving access to the 
anonymous Darwaza has been blocked up ; that leading to the interior of the Purana 
Qil'a is open, but it is of small dimensions, although on the inner side it is defended 
by a massive bastion. 

The outer arch of the entrance to the anonymous Darwaza from the interior of the 
fort is most massively built, although it is rather narrow at the top. The span is 
12 feet 8 inches, and the height up to the apex 18 feet. The passage beyond this 
entrance is hewn through the rock, and has been given a slope in order to reach 
ultimately the level of the moat to which it leads. After a distance of 36 yards it 
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passes under tliree massive arches, the spans of which are 16 feet 6 inches and which 
have no imposts, the arch-heads springing from the rock on either side. These three 
arches were once connected by a common roof, which has fallen down. Beyond 
this point the passage continues, with abrupt turns, for a distance of 110 yards, 
when a second gateway is reached- Both the outer and inner arches of this gateway 
show a fine sense of proportion, and the inner arch which is open now has a span of 
12 feet 9 inches and a height up to the apex of 22 feet 9 inches. Above this arch 
there was originally a frieze on which Qur’dnic texts were carved in an artistic 
manner. Some of the slabs of the frieze are still intact, and these have been con- 
served by the Department. The left side of the arch had fallen down, and has been 
rebuilt. Between the two arches of this gateway there were rooms at either side of 
the passage, for the accommodation of the guards. 

Passing through this gateway the passage leads to a court, almost circular in 
plan,^ which is defended on the moat side by a double arcade, arranged in two storeys. 
The arcade has ample accommodation for guards, while at its back it is provided 
with loopholes in both the upper and lower stages, which show that it could be used 
for attacking the enemy in time of siege. At the south-east end of the court there is 
an arched gateway which opens on the moat. 

In the interior of the Purana Qil'a there are no traces of quarters for guards, but 
the disposition of the fortifications is of interest to students of the mihtary archi- 
tecture of that period. The passage along the battlements is wider so that troops 
could go up there in larger numbers for the purpose of defence. In the northern part 
of the Qil'a, behind the ramparts, another line ( traverse) has been built up, apparently 
to enfilade attacking columns. From the bastion at the extreme north point of the 
Qil'a to the Kalyani Burj in the west the fine of ramparts has been doubled, the 
reason being that the lowlands towards the north and north-west of the fort have 
no steep descent, and there is also a small hillock to the north of the Purana Qil'a 
which, if occupied by the enemy, would enable hi m to bombard the fort. The 
bastion at the northern point has been most massively built, and in its lower stage 
it has a parlcota from which fire could be opened on an enemy making an attack from 
the lowlands.^ On the bastion is mounted a fine piece of ordnance, bearing the 
name Path Lashkar (‘triumph of the army’) and the date 988 H. (a.d. 1580). It is 
smaller in size than the Large Gun® and the weight of the charge inscribed on it is — 

^ The width of the court (east to west) is 86 feet, and the length (north to south) 90 feet 6 inches. 

^ To the west of the bastion there are steps which lead through an arched doorway to a parkota 
which in its upper stage extends 45 yards only. The second stage, which is approached by steps from 
both the eastern and western ends of the upper stage, is, however, much larger, extending to a length of 
180 yards and being defended by bastions at various points. Ultimately, steps from the western limit 
of the second stage lead to a third one, where there are three bastions and an archway. The latter faces 
west and leads to the moat. The third stage of the parkota measures 21 yards from north to south 
and 46 yards from east to west. 

® The exact dimensions of this gun are as follows : 

Length . 11 ft. 4 in. 

Bore 1 ft. 2i in. 

Diameter near the muzzle . . . . 2 ft. 6J in. 

Circumference near the butt . . . 8 ft. 4 in. 
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shot five maunds and half a seer (121 lb. avoirdupois) and powder one maund and 
ten seers (44 lb. avoirdupois) The date faUs within the reign of Ibrahim Barid, 
who ruled from a.d. 1580 to 1587, and it appears that the bastion and the ramparts 
at this point were either built or strengthened under his orders. 

In going round the traverse’ the road makes a loop and descends to a lower level, 
where the remains of two gun-foundries and an old well may be seen. The well is 
very deep, its bottom being on a level with the bed of the tank which is situated 
below the precipice towards the south. A pipe-line had been laid from the well, 
traces of which may still be seen along the edge of the plateau. 

^ The full text of the inscription has been deciphered as follows: 

Text 
Panel I 
BismTllah 
Panel II 

, xS' JU S' j jT^ :j u* >jj\ X" j 4^ 

Panel III 

Qur'an, ch. xlviii, verses 1-3 
Panel IV 

iSjj j. -Sjy Jjj vs— 1; vr— Ji 3 S j53 ^ 

J— S' j^jV 

Panel V 

vjs»bjl «WJW o,Aa>^l cJji OUj Jj:! ^ y/ oi jL“ 

^ \j\J\ 0— iA J 4iJ^ dLi 

Panel VI 

Abbreviations at the commencement of certain chapters of the Qur'an. Written by Yada’ilah. 

PanelVII 

QurVm, ch, Ixi, verse 13 

Panel VIII 
Nadi 'All 

Translation 
Panel II 

^Shot five maunds and half a seer (121 lb. avoirdupois) and powder one maund and ten seers (44 lb. 
avoirdupois). If the gunner desires to increase the charge he may increase it by ten seers (20 lb.). 

PanellV 

’ , ■ . Verse 

'The Triumph of the Army, by the awe of which the heart of the enemy is filled with grief, 

It has come down to earth like a bolt from the blue. 

It is like the dragon which held Pashang in its mouth, and in pursuing the enemy 
It is a serpent which in fury swallows the head of the enemy.’ 

Panel V 

'The gun bearing the emblem of victory, called Path Lashkar ("triumph of the army”), w^as made 
during the reign of His Majesty, the exalted Amirza, the praised sovereign, entitled Humayun-i-Akram 
(the auspicious and the most benevolent) Barid Shah — may God perpetuate his kingdom and authority I 
In the year 988 H. (a.d. 1580).’ 
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To complete the circuit of the fort, the visitor should leave the road and descend 
from the Purana Qil'a by the flight of steps which are cut in the rock to the side of 
the path which goes along the margin of the tank. The roof of this rock-hewn 
staircase has been lined with masonry in the form of an arch. After descending from 
the steps, which are fifty in number, the visitor should proceed in a north-westerly 
direction until he climbs to the higher ground running parallel to the counter- 
scarp. At the south-western end of this is a slope which leads to the inner entrance 
of the Delhi Darwaza (Map). This is of small dimensions,^ but is fitted with a 
massive door, which was locked until recently.^ To the left of the entrance is the 
mouth of a big drain, called the Jumna Mori, through which the rain-water flowed 
from the lowlands of the fort to the nullahs outside it.® 

Beyond this entrance is a court defended by walls, and another gate which faces 
the north-east. The court and the line of fortifications round it serve the purpose 
of a barbican for the inner entrance of the Delhi Darwaza. In the walls of the 
court some carved stones from old buildings have been used. They bear floral 
designs, figures of deities, acrobatic performances, and hunting scenes.^ The 
entrance of the Delhi Darwaza has an F-shaped plan, the passage first going straight 
and then turning to the right. The arches of this entrance are of small dimensions, 
but they show a fine sense of proportion, and the masonry used in the building is 
neatly dressed.® 

From the court of the Delhi Darwaza a good view of the KalyanI Burj may be had 
(PI. XLIV). It stands to the west of the Darwaza and rises to a height of about 100 
feet from the level of the court. It is constructed in three stages which are defended 
by curtains and have ample space for the accommodation of troops. A flight of 
steps from the court leads to the apartments built below the bastion in the first 
stage. The arches of these apartments show a fine sense of proportion, and 
from their style seem to be contemporary with some of the arches of the Takht 
Mahall. The apartments may have been used for the accommodation of the guard 
posted at the Delhi Darwaza, or they may have been utilized for storing arms.® The 
masonry of the Kalyani BurJ shows that it has been built from the material of old 
buildings, for the stones are of different varieties and some of them are sciilptured. 
The style of architecture is, however, massive, and the use of carved stones does not 
detract from the strength of the building. The top of the bastion commands a good 

^ The dimensions of the entrance arch are: span, 11 feet; height up to the apex, 16 feet 9 inches. The 
door of this entrance is heavily plated and bossed in iron. 

® The lock is of a primitive type weighing 30 lb. It is exhibited in the fort with other antiquities 
discovered there. 

® The mouth of the drain is rectangular, measuring 7 feet 7 inches by 4 feet 7 inches. It is fitted with 
an iron grating. 

^ These subjects are beautifully carved and originally belonged to a Hindu edifice. In one panel a 
warrior is shown holding two wild elephants by their hind legs. The animals are vainly struggling 
to firee themselves from Ms giant grip. 

® The dimensions of these arches are as follows : 

Inner arch— span, 11 feet 3 inches ; height up to the apex, 16 feet 3 inches. 

Outer arch — ^span, 8 feet 8 inches ; height up to the apex, 12 feet 8 inches. 

® There is an arcade for the accommodation of the guards in the second stage of the bastion as well. 
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view of the country towards the north and the table-land towards the west, the latter 
being almost on a level with the plateau on which the fort has been built. The 
bastion also offers an excellent view of the double line of the fortifications from the 
Delhi Darwaza to the Purana Qil a (PI. XUV ). As during the monsoon the water of 
the fort area is drained towards the north, the land on that side is utilized for 
cultivation, and the green patches of vegetation present a delightful contrast to the 
otherwise red soil of Bidar. 

This bastion must originally have been mounted with a long-range gun, but this is 
now missing, and an insignificant piece, bearing the maker’s name, Muhammad 
Qasim, is lying in its place. Guns by this maker are found in great ab undance in the 
Deccan forts, but they are always of inferior class both in size and workmanship. 
From the dates given on Muhammad Qasim’ s guns it appears that he flourished 
during the reign of Nawab Nizam 'All Kh an Bahadur, the second Nizam of Hyder- 
abad, who ruled from a.d. 1763 to 1803. Nawab Nizam 'AH Khan, however, 
appointed Monsieur Raymond as Comptroller of Ordnance in a.d. 1796, but earlier 
than that the post may have been occupied by Muhammad Qasim, for Raymond’s 
name appears on guns which are of a later date than those of Muhammad 
Qasim. 

About 250 yards farther south is situated the Petla Burj (‘the Fat-belly Bastion’), 
so called on account of its curtains and base protruding prominently from the main 
line of fortifications. It rises some 83 feet higher than the Kalyani Burj, the reason 
for this precaution being that the table-land beyond the moat opposite this bastion 
is higher than that opposite the Kalyani Burj. The bastion has a parhota which 
defends the passage leading to the Kalyani Darwaza. The entrance to the passage 
from the interior of the fort is through a window built at the base of ramparts to the 
north of the bastion. The passage beyond this window is very narrow, being 8 feet 
4 inches only in width, but it is strongly defended by a line of battlements. After 
a distance of some 30 yards the passage has steps which lead to another window 
facing the south.^ Beyond the latter window is some open space, and farther on 
a T-shaped gateway with arches at the entrance points. The gateway is strongly 
built, and the arches, though small, are well proportioned. The first two have a span 
of 7 feet 6 inches and a height up to the apex of 9 feet 8 inches. The other two, one 
at each end of the top of the T, are stiU smaller, being 7 feet in span and 7 feet 
6 inches in height. The northern of the last two arches was originally fitted with 
a door which opened on another court with a line of battlements. This formed the 
second stage of the parhota. Beyond this stage there are steps and a gate leading to 
the moat. The gate faces the north, and has an arched opening, measuring 11 feet 
in height and 7 feet 9 inches in width. This gate was called the Kalyani Darwaza on 
account of its facing that town. It is likely that in early times the road to Kalyani 
also started from that point. 

The Petla Burj is mounted now with a gun by Muhammad Qasim, bearing the 
date 1193 H. (a.d. 1779) ; but originally it must have had a long-range gun which 
was subsequently removed either to the Red Bastion or the Black Bastion, both 
^ The dimensions of the window are: height, 5 feet 6 inches ; width, 4 feet 10 inches. 
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of which were built at a later date and are mounted with long-range guns of 
earlier make. The Petla Burj faces west, and as the plateau extends a long way- 
in that direction it is pleasant to watch the sunset from the bastion — ^the last rays of 
the sun imparting a lovely radiance to the domes of the BaridI tombs which are seen 
in the distance and form a delightful outline on the horizon. 

The Lai Burj or the ‘Bed Bastion’ is so called on account of the red masonry 
(laterite) of which it is built. The bastion stands some 25 yards behind the main line 
of fortifications (Map), and was apparently built as an additional measure of defence 
for the Takht Mahall, which could be bombarded if earthworks and batteries were 
raised on the plateau outside the KalyanI Darwaza to the north-west of the bastion. 
The construction of the Lai Burj is not very solid ; it seems to have been built in 
haste, but it is mounted with a long-range gun of an elegant design. The name, 
Top-i-Haidari,^ and the date, Ramadan, 996 Shahur San (February, a.d. 1596), are 
carved on the gun. It also bears the name of the king, Qasim Band II, and the state- 
ment that it was begun during his reign, which extended from a.d. 1587 to 1591. 
The date, February, a.d. 1596, is apparently that of the completion of the gun, 
when Qasim Band II had died and a usurper, styled Amir Band, was on the throne.^ 
The exact dimensions of the gun are as follows : 


Length . . . . 

Bore . . . . . 

Circumference near the muzzle 
Circumference near the butt . 


12 ft. 2 in. 
1 ft. 2| in. 
8 ft. 1 in. 
lift. 


^ Raidar was the title of 'Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad. The gun was named after 
him on account of his proverbial valour in the battle-field. 

^ The full text of the inscription carved on the gun has been deciphered as follows: 

Text 

Top Panel 


Middle Panel 


^ I4-L. t^ j~ "■ * * laiiil dljj cil 

I W) u» 

-illaLv j AMi- 

Bottom Panel 


Translation 
Top Panel 

'As the Haidari Gun was made (or manufactured) at a felicitous time 
The King, Qasim Barid, found the dominions submissive.’ 

Middle Panel 

'Through the ever-increasing good fortune of His Exalted Highness, the refuge of the world, the 
(making of the) Haidari Mushtari Gun was commenced during the time of His Majesty, possessing 
Solomon’s authority and Jamshid’s dignity, Qasim Band Shah II ; may God Almighty perpetuate his 
kingdom and sovereignty ! ’ 

Bottom Panel 

'May God elevate his authority and rank 1 
In Bamadan, Bhahur San 996 (February, a.d, 1596).’ 
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_ About three-fourths of a furlong farther south from the Lai Burj is another 
bastion, styled the Kala Burj, on accomit of the dark trap masonry of which it has 
been built. The Kala Burj also is constructed behind the main line of fortifications 
(Map) and its object, like that of the Lai Burj, was to strengthen the defence line at 
this point for the protection of the Takht Mahah against a cannonade from the 
plateau outside the fort. The Kala Burj is most massively built, and it has a battery 
on its top mounted with a long-range gun, which bears the name of King 'Ali Barid 
and the date 977 h. (a.d. 1569). The gun has a highly polished surface and is 
adorned with ornamental panels containing inscriptions in the Tucjhra style of 
writing. The inscriptions are identical with those carved on the Large Gun,^ 
although in size the Kala Burj gun differs from the latter. The dimensions of the 
Kala Burj gun are also not inconsiderable, the length being 18 feet 5 inches, boi’e 
1 foot 7 inches, circumference near the muzzle 9 feet, and circumference near the 
butt nearly 12 feet. The charge marked on the gun: 

Shot 12 1 maunds (300 lb. avoirdupois) 

Powder 2-| maunds (60 lb. avoirdupois) 

gives an idea of the havoc which this large engine of destruction would have caused 
when fired. 

At a short distance to the south-east of the Kala Burj the line of fortifications has 

been doubled, apparently to guard a passage which leads from the fort to the 
Carnatic Darwaza (Map). The entrance to the passage was through a massive arch 
built under the ramparts, but this had been blocked with masonry at a later date.^ 
The Archaeological Department, Hyderabad, has recently opened this arch and 
repaired and cleared the passage leading to the Darwaza. On entering through the 
arch there are steps which descend to another arch, which is of smaller dimensions® 
and was originally fitted with a door. Passing beyond the latter arch there is a court 
divided into two parts by a rock-wall in which an aperture has been made to give 
access from one part of the court to the other. The court has an arcade, which has 
been increased in depth in places where the posting of troops in larger numbers was 
necessary for purposes of defence.^ The arcade has a line of battlements at the top, 
and it is provided with loopholes for both small and large fire-arms. Fire thus could 
be opened on the enemy from both the roof and the interior of the arcade. The 
court in front of the arcade is defended by several massive bastions. 

In the southern part of the arcade is a gateway which has arched openings at each 
end® and rooms for the guards along the passage through it. The outer opening of 
the gateway was originally fitted with a door, as is proved by the presence of sockets. 
The roof of the gateway is vaulted. 

Beyond the gateway there is another court with rooms for guards along its sides. 

^ Supra j p. 36. 

2 The dimensions of this arch are: span, 8 feet 4 inches ; height up to the apex, 12 feet 6 inches. 

® The span of this arch is 5 feet 3 inches, and the height up to the apex, 9 feet 6 inches. 

The total length of the arcade is 200 feet. 

® The dimensions of these arches are as follows: 

Inner arch — span, 8 feet 9 inches; height, 11 feet 8 inches. 

Outer arch— span, 8 feet 6 inches; height 10 feet 9 inches. 
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At tlie end of the court there is another gateway which faces north and opens upon 
the moat.^ This is the third gateway, counting from the archway built under the ram- 
parts, providing an exit from the interior of the fort. The elaborate arrangements of 
the defences of this Darwaza show that a regular system for the lay-out of the fortifi- 
cations in the Deccan was developed subsequent to the introduction of fire-arms. 

Close to the arch leading to the passage of the Carnatic Darwaza is the northern 
entrance to the Takht Mahall enclosure, but instead of entering it, it wiU be best to 
proceed to Tasker’s Walk opposite the outer gateway of the Carnatic Darwaza, and 
follow it along the glacis until the main gateway of the fort from the city side is 
reached and the circuit of the ramparts is completed. The walk affords excellent 
views of the triple moat and the fortifications at various points, particularly at the 
place where the city walls touch the fosse. For the convenience of sightseers follow- 
ing the walk a bridge has been built by the Archaeological Department over the 
city moat. Proceeding eastward a glimpse of the balconies and windows of the 
royal palaces may be had, their dainty outlines in the midst of long s'weeps of grim 
walls and formidable bastions looking somewhat romantic.^ 

In giving an account of the palaces and the other royal buildings in the fort a start 
may be made from the Rangin Mahall which adjoins the Gumbad Darwaza towards 
the south-west (Map). 

Rangin Mahall 

Rangin Mahall hteraUy means the ‘Coloured Palace’, and this name was appar- 
ently given to it on account of its walls being originally decorated with tiles of 
different hues, traces of which still exist on the fa 9 ade of the eastern halls (PL IX). 
Near the Gumbad Darwaza a royal tower has existed perhaps since the time when 
Ahmad Shah Wall built the fort (a.d. 1429-32). From this tower, which is mentioned 
as the Shah Burj in contemporary history, the Baihmanl kings often reviewed their 
troops, which assembled outside the gate of the fort. In 892 h. (a.d. 1487) when 
a party of Abyssinians and Deccanis revolted against Mahmud Shah Baihmanl 
and tried to murder him, he took refuge in the Shah Burj. The rebels were sub- 
sequently punished, but as the king had despaired of his life he considered the 
shelter afforded by the Shah Burj as auspicious, and he had a lofty palace built in its 
close vicinity.® The southern apartments of this palace were rebuilt by 'All Barid 
(a.d. 1542-80), who adorned them with wood-carving and mother-of-pearl work.^ 
In modern times the palace has been used as the court of the First Ta'alluqdar of 
Bidar,® and a veranda and several partition walls have been built, which not only 

^ The dimensions of the inner and outer arches of this gateway are as follows: 

Inner arch — span, 10 feet 2 inches; height, 13 feet 2 inches. 

Outer arch — span, 8 feet 4 inches ; height, 10 feet 9 inches. ■ 

^ The outlines of these windows have recently been altered, and corrugated iron sheds have been 
inserted over them to protect the interiors of the rooms against sun and rain. These eyesores will be 
removed as soon as the Rangin Mahall and the adjoining palaces shall be made over by the Revenue 
authorities to the custody of the Archaeological Department. 

(Persian text), Part I, pp. 709-11. 

^ See inscription of 'All Barid, infra^ p.-47. 

® The office of First Ta'alluqdar under the Nizam’s Government is analogous to the office of Collector 
in British India. 
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mar the general appearance of the building, but make it difficult to trace its original 
plan. 

Access to the building is now obtained by two flights of steps which lead to a 
landing^ from which, by passing through some rooms, the ulterior of the palace is 
reached (PL VIII). One of these rooms opens on a veranda which is modern (PL IX), 
but there are two halls at its back towards the east, which from the style of their 
architecture appear to be of the Baihmani period (PL VIII). The hall at the north- 
east end is square in plan, but has a high- vaulted roof which is supported by 
squinches in corners. The hall measures 25 feet 4 inches each way at the base, and 
the domical ceiling is 23 feet 9 inches above the centre of the floor. The hall has a 
rectangular projection towards the east, and a window at the extreme end which 
opens in the south-eastern wall of the fort and commands views of the ramparts and 
the part of the city that is situated on that side. The walls of the hall are extremely 
thick, and the general style of the building gives an effect of heaviness. 

To the south of this hall there is another which was originally connected with it by 
an opening in the waU on that side. The latter hall also is square in plan, but is smaller 
than the former. It measures 18 feet each way, and has a pentagonal projection 
towards the east with a window at the end which opens upon the ramparts. This 
hall is entered from the veranda by an arch, the proportions of which are rather 
squat, the span being 11 feet 5 inches and the height up to the apex 13 feet 5 inches. 
This hall also seems to be of the Baihmani period, and may have been added by 
Mahmud Shah Baihmam after the revolt of 892 H. (a.d. 1487). It has a rectangular 
extension towards the south, which has also an arched opening to the veranda (PL 
VIII). This narrow room was utilized either as a toilet chamber or as a wardrobe. 
From the plan (PL VIII) it will be noticed that there are three small rooms at the 
southern end of the veranda and two at the northern end. To the west of the latter 
there is a double room which opens on the court and has also a door towards the 
steps. All of these six rooms are of small dimensions, and their architecture is such 
that they may belong to any period, Baihmam, Barldi, or even later. 

From the court a view of the upper walls of the palace may be had. These were 
once richly adorned with tile-work arranged in arch-shaped and rectangular panels. 
The colour scheme now visible consists of white patterns on a dark blue background. 
There may have been other colours also, but as the tiles have been exposed to the 
inclemencies of the weather for several centuries, they have completely faded. The 
designs consist of floral and calligraphic devices exhibiting a highly developed 
technique and refined taste. Among the religious texts inscribed on the walls an 
invocation {du‘d) may stiU be read: 

yt ) jA5>« L— j a Aw 

Translation 

‘And provide 'him [the King] through the grace of our Prophet, Muhammad, with an abode 
■which may be everlasting, exalted, and dehghtfuL’ 

^ The landing has recently been roofed over, and round masonry piUars have been built to support 
the roof towards the east. 
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The court had a water-channel with fountains and a cistern in the middle.^ These 
were filled up with rubbish in the course of time, but the Archaeological Department 
has recently cleared them. 

At the southern end of the court is the hall and pavilion built b}" 'All Band, 
who was the first of the BaridI dynasty to assume the regal title after his tw'o 
predecessors had carved out a territory for themselves from the BaihmanI kingdom. 
The plan of the hall has been disturbed by the insertion of some modern walls and 
doors, but originally it had two apartments, each containing five bays (PI. VIII). 
The total length of the hall is 62 feet and the width 20 feet. The divisions are 
arranged by means of columns, which are of wood and most beautifully carved 
(PI. X). The designs are both Muslim and Hindu (PL XI). An interesting feature is 
presented by the ornamental scalloped arches arranged by means of struts, which 
appear to be the forerunners of the cusped arches of the Mu gh als in later times (PI. X) . 
The walls of the hall were originally decorated with tile-work which unfortunately 
has been destroyed in the course of repairs made in comparatively recent times, but 
specimens of it may be seen in the spandrels of the doorway which leads to the royal 
pavihon. This doorway is built at the back of the haU and consists of two arches, one 
at the outside and the other inside, with a passage between them. The outer arch is a 
httle larger in size, its span being 6 feet and its height up to the apex 8 feet 3 inches. 
This arch has a black stone moulding above the imposts, while below are tiny shafts 
most elegantly carved. The moulding is of the rope pattern type. In the spandrels 
are lovely floral designs worked out on tiles, and above the doorway is a Persian 
verse inscribed on the same. The verse because of its appropriateness is worthy of 
being quoted here: 


y y {j* i^W y> elS^ 


Translation 


‘Since in my eye (lit. “the royal chamber of my eye”) always rests thy image, 

It is my prayer (Oh King!), that my sight may remain only as long as that vision.’ 


It will be interesting to cite here a parallel verse inscribed in tile- work on a royal 
pavilion reproduced in Plate X of the Khamsa of Nizami, edited by Laurence 
Binyon: 



j N" 


j 








Translation 


‘The balcony of my eye is thy abode. 

Gracefully alight therein, for this house is thy own.’ 

Besides the similarity in these two verses, the style of architecture and the tile 
decoration represented in Plate X, as also in several other plates of the Khamsa. 
have a striking resemblance to the tile-work and architecture of the Shah Xislmi of 
Bidar, and it is not unlikely that the latter was designed by a Persian architect. ^ 

1 The dimensions of the cistern a,re: length, 9 feet 6 inches ; breadth, 6 feet 10 inches ; depth, 2 feet 
6 inches. 

2 The date of the Khamm illustrated MS., described by L. Binyon, is a.d. 1539-43, which is almost 
the same as that of the building of the Rangin MahaU (a.d. 1542-80). 
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The inner arcli of the doorway is decorated with mother-of-pearl work, which, 

being inlaid in jet-black stone, appears all the more brilliant.^ Beyond this arch is a i 

square room, 12 feet 4 inches each way, which served as an antechamber betw'een 
the royal pavilion and the hall. This room was also once richly decorated with tdes, 
which are to be seen now only on the dadoes. The designs are floral, and the colours — 
pink, green, blue, and yeUow are aU arranged and contrasted most tastefully. The 
room, besides leading to the royal pavilion, has two more rooms attached to it, one 
towards the east and the other towards the west (PI. VIII). The latter rooms are [ 

almost square in plan, each measuring 12 feet by 10 feet 3 inches. The room towards ■ i 

the east has a window opening in the fort wall. i 

The arch between the middle room (antechamber) and the royal pavilion has been 
filled up now, and a wooden door has been fitted. It is an eyesore and will be removed 
as soon as the RanginMahall has been vacated by the Ta'alluqdar’s court, which the 
Revenue Department has kind.ly promised to arrange at an early date. The royal 
pavilion also is of small dimensions, the main room, square in plan, measuring 
12 feet 6 inches each way. It has, however, deeply recessed windows towards the 
east and west and a pentagonal projection with three windows towards the south. 

There are also projections at the corners of the room which have given it a star- 
shaped plan similar to that of a medieval Deccan temple. The beauty of the room, 
however, lies in its rich decorations, which consist of mother-of-pearl work and 
tile-mosaics. The former is fairly intact on the entrance arch (PL XIII), which is 
built of basalt of a very dark variety. The floral patterns and calligraphic texts 
have been depicted by inlaying mother-of-pearl of the finest quality. The effect 
is lovely and further enhanced by the architect’s romantic choice of the verses 
which he has inserted in the decorative scheme. These verses may be quoted here: 

jLli j3 jf' jJb 

^ y J j kj" ^:>J aj j:i S 
Translatio7i 



'Every precious pearl which cherishes love in its shell 
Cherishes the desire to be given in alms at thy court. 
Any one who enters thy door is inspired with thy love 
As if love pours down from thy portico and balcony.’ 





^ The dimensions of the inner arch are— span, 3 feet 10 inches ; height up to the apex, 6 feet 4 inches. 
^ Below these verses is inscribed a hne in prose which gives the name of the king. It has been read 
as follows: 

y J diu^ 

' Invoker of divine help, the supreme King, Majhs-i-Mukarram, Humayun-i- Akram, Barid-i-Mamahk, 
'All.' E^ig, Ind, Mosl,, 1927-8, p, 25. 
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Translation 


‘ 0 Thou ! who hast brightened the sight of mine eye, 

Who hast taken thy abode in my breast (lit. “taken thy abode in the bosom like the pearl in the 
sheU”), 

Gracefully enter the chamber of my heart, 

For that pleasanee has been adorned for thee.’ 



The pavilion originally had a fountain in the middle, the basin of which is now lying 
in the outer court of the palace between the two flights of steps referred to above. 
It is made of dark hornblende, and has an octagonal shape with cusps at the margin. 
The basin measures 2 feet 6 inches across. The love of Mughal kings for fountains 
and water-channels has become proverbial, but the BaihmanI and Barldi kings were 
equally fond of them, and it will be noticed later from this book that in all their 
palaces the lay-out of the waterworks was an important feature of their architectural 
and decorative schemes. 

The Eangln Mahall, however beautiful its wood-carving and however fasci- 
nating its tile-mosaics and mother-of-pearl work, suffers by the smallness of its 
dimensions and betrays a feebleness of spirit and lack of vision on the part of the 
builders. But the plan of the palace and its structural parts have been altered so 
extensively at various periods that it is difficult to visualize it in its original form 
or to appraise correctly its beauty and its defects. 

Adjoining the western wall of the court, steps descend to another part of the 
palace which is now occupied by the Local Fund Office. The building here consists 
of a hall with a lofty fagade decorated with stucco work. The arches of the northern 
openings of the hall rise to a considerable height, and their dimensions show a fine 
sense of jaroportion. The hall itself measures 29 feet 6 inches by 14 feet 10 inches, 
and has a recess 9 feet 9 inches deep towards the south which is fitted with 
windows opening on the ramparts of the fort. The hall was once decorated with 
encaustic tiles, traces of which may still be seen in the upper parts of the walls. The 
roof of the hall, which is vaulted, has been divided into three compartments by 
arches which have been built across the width of the hall. The elegant form of these 
arches combined with their large dimensions’- gives an air of dignity to the hall. 
The vault of the middle compartment has a small cupola in the form of a lantern 
above it. Although there is no inscription in this part of the palace, the style of 
architecture shows that the hall was built during the Baihmani period. 

To the east of the haU steps rise to the roof, where another hall and two rooms are 
built above the Shah Nishln of 'All Band. But before describing them, mention 
should be made of the vault above the steps, which has a lantern-like shape. The 
hall on the roof measures 29 feet 2 inches by 11 feet 6 inches, and is flanked by two 
rooms, one on each side towards the east and west. The latter rooms are almost 
square in plan, each measuring 12 feet 8 inches by 10 feet 6 inches. As the hall and 
the rooms are being used as apart of the office of the First Ta'alluqdar of Bidar they 
have been fitted with modern doors, and the annual whitewashing by the Depart- 
ment of Public Works has concealed all features of their previous beauty and 

^ Span, 13 feet 10 inches ; height up to the apex, 25 feet 3 inches. 
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elegance. The ceiling of the hall and rooms consists of shallow vaults which are 
concealed in the thickness of the roof. From the top a good view of the interior of 
the fort and Bidar city is obtainedj and the ■ ladies of the harem at times must have 
enjoyed fresh air and moonlit nights there. 

In the basement of the Rangin Mahall there is a series of rooms j wiiich were 
apparently occupied by the guards and the menial servants of the palace. The 
ceilings of these rooms are vaulted^ being most massively built with a view to sup- 
porting the weight of the royal apartments above*. The arched openings of these 
rooms j nine of which may be seen from the road^ are somewdxat squat in form^ having 
a width of 11 feet 2 inches with a height of 11 feet 9 inches only. 

The Shahi Matbahh^ or the Royal Kitchen 
This adjoins the Rangin Mahall towards the w^est and is situated to the left of the 
roady a few steps from the venerable banyan tree. The building at one time may 
have been used for the royal kitchen, but it is too large to have been originally built 
for that purpose, and from its plan it would appear to have been the residence of a 
prince or of some court dignitary. After the annexation of Bidar to the Bijapur 
kingdom in a.d. 1619/ Malik Marjan, an Abyssinian general in the service of the 
latter kingdom, was appointed governor of Bidar, and he resided in the fort, 
apparently in this palace, for there is an inscription on the inner entrance which 
mentions Malik Marjan’s name.^ When I first visited the fort in a.d. 1916, the 
building was used as the District Jail, but immediately after the submission of my 
^ Supra, p. 14. 

^ The text of the inscription has been deciphered as follows: 

obtfcC- j 

(dlLt ob* ^ J IpstA J Jeijci**** 3 

WYV 

Translation 


'By the grace of the Holy and Almighty God, 

The buildings of bygone kings : 

Comprising mosques, forts, palaces, and haUs, 

Were repaired by the sovereign-like (governor), 

Malik Amarjan.’ 1027 H. (a.d. 1619). 

There is another inscription in a room adjoining the inner entrance, which records the conquest of the 
Deccan by the Bijapur king, Ibrahim 'Adil Shah II in a.b. 1619. By the conquest of the Deccan 
apparently the annexation of Bidar is meant. The inscription has been read as follows: 

\.YAv -X*- ■ 

Translation 

'When Ibrahim was the king of the age. 

None was so perfect in bounty as he. 

When the capital of the Deccan was conquered by him 


The '"honoured scholar was the recorder of events.’ 

The words ' Mu' izz-i-FddiV give the date 1028 h. according to the ahjad system. Epig, Ind. Mosh, 
1927-8, p. 26, PL X 0-5. 
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note the Government were pleased to order the removal of the jail and the making 
over of the building to the Archaeological Department. 

The building is entered from the roadside by an arched gateway which leads to an 
open court measuring 70 feet 6 inches by 81 feet 8 inches. Along the eastern, 
western, and northern sides of this court runs a modern colonnade with masonry 
piers and semicircular arches. The south wing of the court is, however, old and 
comprises an inner gateway and seven rooms with double apartments. The arches 
of these rooms are extremely squat in their proportions, each having a span of 
11 feet 2 inches with a height of 11 feet 7 inches only. The arch of the inner gateway, 
however, shows a better sense of proportion, its span being 8 feet and its height up 
to the apex 14 feet 2 inches. The passage of this gateway is 11 feet wide and 32 feet 
9 inches long, and on either side of it are rooms for guards. The ceiling of the gate- 
way consists of a single vault. The arches of the guards’ rooms are again very squat 
in their proportions, the span being 18 feet 2 inches, the height from the floor up to 
the apex 14 feet 9 inches, and the height of the columns up to the springing-points 
5 feet 8 inches. The rooms themselves measure 22 feet 3 inches by 14 feet 10 inches, 
and they have vaulted ceilings which are almost flat. 

On passing through the inner gateway a court is reached which measures 180 feet 
5 inches from east to west, and 67 feet 5 inches from north to south. At the southern 
end of the court is a spacious platform, flve steps higher than the court level, 
measuring 61 feet 7 inches in width and 162 feet 2 inches in length. There is a small 
cistern in the middle of the platform, and it appears that originally there were 
fountains and water-channels in this palace as well. The main building of the palace 
faced north, and comprised a series of rooms and chambers with two domical halls, 
one at the eastern and one at the western end. The two domical haUs are still stand- 
^§5 but the rooms and chambers in between have been replaced by some modern 
halls which were erected when the building was used as the District Jail.i The new 
halls are not in alignment with the old rooms, and the plan of the building has thus 
been considerably disturbed. 

The domical halls are very massively built. The interiors are star-shaped in plan, 
comprising a square space in the middle with projections on all four sides. The 
middle space measures 21 feet 2 inches each way. There are spacious arches on all 
four sides from which the projections start, the span of the arches being 20 feet 
10 inches and the height up to the apex 17 feet 6 inches. There are squinches at the 
corners which make the plan of the hall octagonal above the arches, and higher up 
there are niches, three in each corner, which make it twenty-four sided, thus 
passing easily into the circular base of the dome above. The shape of the latter 
gives an impression of heaviness. It is probable that this palace was originally 
built by the Baihmani kings. 

At the northern end of the courtyard is a modern veranda with a tiled roof, and 
on the western side is the office of the Excise Department ; these modern accretions 
have spoiled the effect which the decayed remains of the palace, by their grey 



1 The back part of the middle room is still intact. This 
the southern end. The ceiling is barrel-vaulted. 


room had an elegant plan, with an alcove at 
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masonry and soft outline, would otherwise have produced. Marks of beautv may, 
however, still be traced here and there ; for example, the proportions of the arches 
outlined on the western and eastern walls are extremely fine, and there is some 
delightful stucco work in a room in the upper storey behind the dome at the north- 
western corner. 

There are traces of several other rooms and of a cistern in the upper storey, and it 
appears that there were rooms on the southern side as well, as the vaults which 
served as their base are still to be seen. There is a series of these vaults with low 
s<^uat arches which continue up to the ramparts. The vaults were evidently 
utilized for the accommodation of palace guards and for storing provisions and royal 
paraphernalia. 

Behind the western enclosure wall of the palace is a large well, which is approached 
by a ramp on the left side of the road. The masonry work of the well has been raised 
to a great height, so that the water when drawn to that level might flow into the 
cistern and fountains in the upper storey of the palace. 

ShdM Hammdm, or the Royal Bath 

The road near the north-eastern corner of the Shah! Matbakh enters through an 
arch in the enclosure of the Royal Seragho, locally called the Zanana Mahallat, and 
passes by the steps of the Shahl Hammam, which is situated within the enclosure. 
The building was, some time ago, used as the Civil Court and afterwards as the 
office of the Inspector of Schools, but on the representation of the Archaeological 
Department it has recently been made over by the Government to the latter depart- 
ment for preservation as an ancient monument. During the occupation of the build- 
ing by the Civil Court and the office of the Inspector of Schools the platform in front 
of the building was extended towards the east and west, and a veranda with round 
columns was also constructed in front of the middle part of the building. In the plan 
reproduced in Plate XV these modern additions have been omitted. The platform 
rises to a height of 4 feet from the road, and has a length of 67 feet from east to west 
and a width of 61 feet from north to south. In front of the middle part of the build- 
ing there is a pavement a little higher than the platform, measuring 29 feet by 23 feet. 
Behind the pavement was a double haU with five bays in each half, the four corner 
bays being larger than the middle ones. The divisions are arranged by means of 
arches which have wide spans and low imposts, a common feature of the architecture 
of Bidar, The total length of the haH is 63 feet and the depth 27 feet. The ceiling is 
divided into vaults. The haU extends towards the south in the form of two wings, 
each consisting of a double apartment with vaulted ceiling (PL XV). 

The middle part of the building was apparently used as the waiting-haU, from 
which those who wanted to take the bath proceeded to the intermediate stage, 
which consists of three apartments, as shown in the plan, adjoining the hall 
towards the east. The original roof of the southern two apartments of this 
stage fell down some time ago, and the present roof is modern. These three 
apartments were used for dressing. Beyond this stage was another towards 
the east, consisting of a single domed chamber. Here, the temperature being 
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warmer, the bathers waited for a few minutes to prepare themselves for the still 
warmer atmosphere of the interior. Those who came out of the bath here laid 
aside their wet clothes and were provided with towels. The dadoes of this chamber 
were once adorned with encaustic tiles, but they have disappeared, and now 
only the black stone margins, indicating the outlines of the tile panels, are to be 
seen. 

The plan of the innermost hall consists of a middle apartment, measuring 8 feet 
9 inches each way, with a narrow corridor 3 feet 8 inches wide all round. Towards 
the east, at the ends of the corridor, there was a more spacious apartment, measuring 
5 feet 6 inches in width and 22 feet 2 inches in length. This apartment was purposely 
made broader for the accommodation of the bath attendants, who had to resort to 
it freely for drawing water from the hot and cold tanks which adjoined it on the east 
(PI. XV). The rectangular tank apparently contained the hot water, and the square 
one the cold. The doors in the back and side walls of these reservoirs have been 
opened recently with the object of utihzing the building for modern purposes. The 
passage from the hot and cold water cisterns to the middle apartment, where the 
bath was taken, is also wide, measuring 8 feet 9 inches. 

The ceiling of this haU is vaulted, being divided into compartments and having a 
variety of forms, hemispherical, barrel-type, and dish-shaped. The arches are also 
of two t 3 q)es, wide and squat, and narrow and slim. The contrasts and variety 
in forms have added to the picturesqueness of the architecture of the hall. 

Corresponding to the eastern apartments of the building there are rooms on the 
western side, but their plan is difEerent, and they were apparently used as retiring- 
rooms or for other social purposes. They consist of two haUs, each divided into three 
apartments. The total length of each hall is 22 feet 6 inches, and the breadth 12 
feet. The ceiling is vaulted, being divided into compartments with hemispherical 
and casket-hke forms. 

The exterior of the building is somewhat inconspicuous, perhaps owing to the 
alterations which have been made in recent times for utilitarian purposes. On the 
roof of the building there was originally a parapet of pleasing design representing 
overlapping arches. As this design is generally found in the later Baihmani and 
Barldi buildings it appears that the Hammam was built either by the later Baihmani 
kings or by the rulers of the Baridi dynasty. Portions of this parapet still exist above 
the western and northern walls. 

Ld’l Bdah. or the Ruby Gardens 

On the other side of the road facing the Shahl Hammam was the La'l Ba^, so 
styled either on account of its beautiful lay-out or the abundance of red flowers once 
blooming therein. The garden has completely perished, and to add insult to its past 
glory some mud huts and tiled structures had sprung up in the middle, which were 
occupied by sweepers and other menials. Some five years ago these unsightly 
dwellings were pulled down by the Archaeological Department, and the site has 
been thoroughly cleaned and enclosed by a wall. It is now planned to relay the 
garden on a modest scale, for water is scarce inside the fort, and an electric pump 
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will have to be installed in one of the three old wells in the immediate vicinity of 
the garden, which originaUy supplied it with water. 

The total length of the garden is 136 yards and the breadth 70 yards. Originally 
it had a pavilion in the middle, through which a dehghtful water-channel passed. 
Traces of the water-channel still exist in the courts of the gardens. After entering 

the garden from the road-side there is first seen a cistern of elegant design. It is built 



Plan of the cistern, in the Lai Bagh. v 

in the middle of a platform 4 feet high and 41 feet square. The cistern is 3 feet 
4 inches deep, and has a beautiful black stone margin which is arranged in ornamental 
cusps giving the cistern a fourteen-sided oval form. 

Proceeding towards the south the remains of a channel, 2 feet 10 inches wide, are 
seen, and farther on a narrow cistern with five jets. The length of this cistern is 
60 feet, and the breadth, including the margins, 8 feet 8 inches. A carved slab built 
in a slanting position on the northern side of the cistern shows that a small cascade 
had been arranged there. Traces of another cascade of this design are to be seen in 
the wall of the palace at the southern extremity of the garden. The water feeding the 
latter came from a reservoir built in the higher apartments of the palace, which in 
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The Zananl Masjid or the Solah Khamb Mosque 
Both these names have been given in comparatively recent times ; the first on 
account of the building being situated in the Zanana enclosure, adjoining the 
Lai Ba^ towards the west, and the second on account of the presence of sixteen 
columns {solah Jchamb) in the middle part of the prayer-haU, which was screened 
off from the rest of the building after the latter had fallen into ruin. Originally it 
was the principal mosque, Masjid-i-Jdmi' , of Bidar, and the Friday prayers, as 
well as State functions of a rehgious character, were held here. In a.d. 1656 when 
Aurangzeb, as Viceroy of the Deccan from the Imperial Court at Delhi, conquered 
Bidar, he hastened to this mosque to have the Mmtha recited in the name of his 
father Shah Jahan, as a proclamation of his sovereignty in the newly acquired 
territory. Muhammad Sahh, the contemporary historian of Shah Jahan’s reign, 
who has recorded this event, describes the building as two hundred years old, 
having been built by the BaihmanI kings. ^ lOiafi Khan also, who visited the Deccan 
during Aurangzeb’s reign and stayed for many years there, does not give the exact 
date of the building, but writes that it was constructed by Khan Jahan. As this 
title was enjoyed by several ministers of the Baihmani kings, it is difficult to say 
precisely which of them erected the mosque.^ Luckily the Archaeological Depart- 
ment of Hyderabad, while clearing the debris and earth from the decayed part of the 
mosque, has found an inscription which not only gives the exact date of the build- 
ing but also the name of the prince in whose regime the mosque was constructed. 
The inscription has been deciphered as foUows: 
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Translation 

'During the time of the viceregent of God; Prince Muhammad, who has no equal; 
'In 827 H. (a.d. 1423-4) Qubli Sultani was the auspicious founder of this mosque.’® 


^ (Bibl. Ind.), vol. iii, p. 251. 

^ MuntaMab-ul-Lubdb (Bibl. Ind.), voL ii, p. 452 and Elliot’s History of India, vol. vii, p. 125. 

® See Epig, Ind. Most., 1931-2, pp. 26-7, PL XVII. There was another inscription in this mosque 
recording the erection of a portico by Qalandar Khan, the Mu gh al governor (supra, p. 16), in a.d. 1677. 
As this inscription had no connexion with the mosque, it has been removed to the Archaeological 
Museum in the Bidar fort. The text of the latter inscription also has been deciphered and it is as follows : 
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, Translation 

In the reign of Shah 'Alam^, the victorious, 

By whose justice the world has been illumined, — 

Qalandar Khan, the bloom of the garden of the State, {colluded, p. 55.) 
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Prince Muhammad was the son of Ahmad Shah Wall al-Baihmani, and he held 
the viceroyalty of the province of Bidar before the transfer of the seat of govern- 
ment from Gulbarga to Bidar city. The mosque is therefore the earliest Sluslim 
building in the city of Bidar, and its style of architecture and vast dimensions 
deserve careful study. 

The building has a long front, nearly 310 feet from the north to the south, but 
as its height is only 28 feet 6 inches, and all the arched openings of the fagade are 
of a uniform size, there is considerable monotony, besides an effect of flatness in 
the general appearance of the building (PI. XVII). The architect, however, had 
planned to remove this effect by building a parapet of pleasing design above the 
row of front arches and also by giving a high clerestory with windows of beautiful 
jdU-woTh. round the dome, whilst the dome by itself takes away the impression of 
flatness when the building is seen from a distance. But these features are completely 
lost when the building is seen from near, and the long stretch of nineteen uniform 
arches wearies the eye. 

The form of the arches taken separately shows a fine sense of proportion, their 
span being 11 feet 4 inches, and their height up to the apex 20 feet. The columns 
are, however, too massive, and although in the front, where they are square in 
design, they do not appear obtrusive, yet in the interior where they are round in 
form they do offend the eye (PI. XVIII). The square columns measure 4 feet 
2 inches on each side and the round ones have a girth of 13 feet 9 inches at the base, 
but they decrease in bulk slightly as they rise. 

The prayer-haU measures 294 feet 9 inches from the north to the south and 80 feet 
from the east to the west. The rows of columns divide the prayer-hall into five 
apartments lengthwise and nineteen breadthwise (PL XVI), thus making ninety- 
five bays, but the space of the nine middle bays near the western end is occupied by 
a hall which is crowned by a majestic dome. This hall is square in plan at the base, 
measuring 38 feet 4 inches each way, but higher up it has been made octagonal by 
the insertion of squinches at the corners. The squinches are rather massive in 
proportions and they are supported by struts of the elephant-trunk shape. The 
squinches and the struts counteract the outward thrust of the dome and also form 
a pleasing feature of the interior of the building by breaking the monotony of the 
otherwise plain surfaces of the walls. 

Above the squinches the plan of the building becomes sixteen-sided by the 
arrangement of a series of arched windows which are filled with tracery of exquisite 
design, the patterns being geometrical. The tracery work, like the painted glass 

Whose sweet odour has perfumed the country. 

Before the sun of whose generous hand 

The treasures of the ocean and the mine dwindle to a particle — 

Built a balcony as a memorial, 

To last long under the azure window of Heaven. 

Eor the date of its erection from the balcony of the sky 
These words were heard — ‘The beauty spot’ (lit. mole) on the face 
of Bidar. 1088 H.(A.D. 1677). 

Epig. Ind. Mosl., 1927-8, pp. 26-7, PI. XVT. 
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panes of the Gothic cathedrals of Europe, adds to the beauty of the interior of the 
prayer-hall, and further admits fresh air and light to the building. The series of 
windows form a sort of clerestory on which the dome rests, the latter rising some 
70 feet above the floor of the prayer-hall. ^ The side walls of the hall are extremely 
massive, being 8 feet 6 inches in thickness ; the idea of the architect was apparently 
to make them strong enough to support the weight of the superstructure of the 
clerestory and the dome. The western waU has a pentagonal niche, entered by an 
arch of fine proportions. The niche points out the direction of the Ka'ba which 
the congregation faces when saying its prayers. The niche, technically called the 
mihrab, also marks the place of the Imam who conducts the prayers. 

The roof of the remaining part of the prayer-haU, which is divided into square 
bays, comprises a series of small domes which are visible at the top, but concealed 
from view by the parapet when seen from the ground level. The interior of the 
mosque has become very dark on account of the royal palaces which were built at 
a subsequent date and which have covered the south-eastern part of the fagade of 
the building. To admit light into the southern part of the hall five domes have 
openings at their apexes, and one of them has a lantern-shaped projection like the 
domes of the Za chch a Ba chch a at Delhi. ^ 

There is a well beyond the southern wall of the mosque from which water was 
obtained for the ablutions of the congregation. Traces of a water channel may 
still be seen along the top of the western wall of the mosque. There is also a water 
reservoir on the roof of the mosque, from which water was distributed to the cisterns 
in the ground-floor of the mosque. 

The building, through the neglect of centuries, had fallen into a sad state of 
disrepair; several of the domes of the room had fallen down, many others had 
developed cracks, the floor of the building was practically destroyed, and the walls 
were in a parlous condition. In recent times an enclosure waU had also been built 
almost in the middle of the court of the mosque, and it not only obstructed the view 
of the building but by its clumsy masonry and indifferent style of architecture was 
a real eyesore. The mosque has now been thoroughly repaired by the Department, 
the floor restored, the drainage improved, and the enclosure waU puUed down and 
another buUt, which is at a considerable distance and does not mar the view of 
the building. 

The mosque, although one of the largest in India, suffers by comparison with its 
contemporary at Mandu or its predecessor at Gulbarga.® It has neither the grandeur 
nor the elegance of the former, nor does it possess the classical chastity and beauty 
of the latter; on the contrary, there is considerable monotony and heaviness in the 
general style of the buUding, and the only pleasing feature is the middle haU 
crowned by the large dome. 

^ Outwardly the clerestory rises 25 feet higher than the roof level and, the dome rises 27 feet still 
higher above the top of the clerestory. At the apex of the dome there is a gilded copper finial, measuring 
9 feet 6 inches in height. The total height of the dome up to the top of the finial is 84 feet from the 
groundlevel. 

® These domes are situated along the Qutb Road in the vicinity of the Baud Khass. 

® The Mandu mosque was built in a.d. 1464 and the Gulbarga in a.d. 1367. 
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Tarhash Mahall 

It was perhaps so styted on account of its having been built for a Turkish wife 
of the king, but about this time it appears that a certain conventionality was also 
observed in giving sanies to the royal buildings, for Tarkash Mahails, Gagap 
MahaUs, and Nagina MahaUs are mentioned in contemporary records as the names 
of palaces at Bpapur, Golconda, and Bidar. The rulers of the contemporary 
dynasties at these places evidently vied with one another in the glorv of their 
architectural works and chose the same names for their palaces as were adopted 
by their rivals in the other kingdoms.^ The Tarka^ MahaU at Bidar may have 
originaUy been begun by the BaihmanI kings, but the upper parts of the building 
are decidedly of the Barldl period,^ and the palace has undergone so many alterations 
through the caprice of various rulers at subsequent periods that it is impossible 
now to determine its original plan. 

The uppermost apartments of the building are approached at the present time 
from the steps which are built at the western end of the building and lead also to 
the roof of the Solah Khamb mosque. The roof of these apartments has fallen 
down, but the walls are more or less intact and they give an idea of the design of 
the building. In the middle there was a haU measuring 28 feet 6 inches in length 
and 14 feet 6 inches in width. It had arched openings® and was beautifully decor- 
ated with tiles and stucco work. There are also a great number of small arched 
niches in the walls of this hall, such as we find in the buildings of Jahangu* and 
Shah J ahan in North India. They may have been used for holding china and sundry 
articles of toilet, but apart from this utilitarian purpose their presence detracts 
from the solidarity of the building because of their tiny dimensions. The roof of 
the haU has fallen and originally there was another apartment above it, the remains 
of which in the shape of two arches may still be seen. These arches rise highest 
among the present buildings of the fort and are seen from a long distance, represent- 
ing a distinguishing feature in the panorama of old dark-grey piles of ramparts 
and towers. They are also richly decorated with stucco work, and although their 
spans are a little too wide in relation to their height,^ yet their general appearance 
is very pleasing. There are smaller rooms on either side of the middle haU, those on 
the eastern side disfigured by later additions, but those on the western side more 
or less intact, and they comprise a square room with two narrow rooms in the form 
of corridors in front and behind respectively. The square room measures 11 feet 
10 inches each way, and it was at one time beautifully adorned with encaustic 
tiles, traces of which may be seen on the dadoes of the room. The upper parts of 
the walls and the ceiling are decorated with cut-plaster work. 

The corridor in front of the square room measures 14 feet 3 inches in length and 

^ There was a Gagari Mahall at Mudgal as well, built by the Bijapur king, Muhammad 'Adil Shah, 
in A.D. 1643. See Epig. Ind. Mosl, 1935-6, pp. 18-19, PI. XI b. 

® The decorative emblem, chain and pendant, which is a special feature of the Barid ShahT orna- 
mentation, appearing even on the tombstones of the kings of this dynasty, is to be seen prominently 
in the upper apartments of the Tarkash Mahall. 

® The width of these arched openings is 6 feet 9 inches and height up to the apex 8 feet 6 inches. 

* The span of these arches is 10 feet 4 inches and height up to the apex 10 feet. 
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6 feet 1 inch in width. The ceiling of the corridor is flat and was originally decorated 
with stucco work, the designs being floral. The back corridor is still narrower, its 
width being 4 feet 6 inches and length 11 feet 9 inches. The ceiling of this corridor 
also is flat. From it a covered passage along the back of the building leads to the 
steps. 

In front of these apartments there is a terrace 137 feet 6 inches long and 22 feet 
8 inches wide, with a projection 29 feet long and 13 feet 8 inches deep in the middle. 
The terrace has a beautiful fountain to which water was apparently supplied from 
the well near the northern end of the building, for the level of the terrace is higher 
than the reservoirs built on the roof of the Solah Ediamb mosque and near the 
north-west angle of the Shahl Matbakh. The basin of the fountain is hexagonal in 
form, measuring 4 feet 6 inches across. It has a masonry margin with a cusped 
design.^ 

The storey below these apartments is now occupied by the Ta'alluqdar’s Court as 
Records Office. The principal apartment consists of a hall divided into eight bays 
by the insertion of arches which are very massive in construction. The span of 
these arches is 11 feet 5 inches, their height up to the apex 10 feet 7 inches, and the 
thickness of the masonry 4 feet 10 inches. The total length of the haU is 110 feet, 
and its width is 17 feet 6 inches. The roof is vaulted, each bay having a separate 
vault. The style of architecture show's a solidarity combined with picturesqueness 
of detail ; but the modern repairs accompanied by alterations and additions have 
robbed the hall of much of its original charm. New walls have been built across 
the hall and the old stucco ornament filled up and concealed by successive layers 
of whitewash. 

At the back of this hall towards the north there were two more haUs of the same 
length but a little narrower. The span of the arches which support the roof of the 
latter halls is 9 feet 6 inches, and their height up to the apex is 10 feet 3 inches. 
Beyond these two halls is an open space, and traces of an old parapet prove that 
the uppermost apartments of the Tarkash Mahall were built at a later date. 

Below this storey on the ground floor is a series of rooms which were utilized for 
storing sundry articles of domestic and state use, even ammunition, for in recent 
times rockets have been found in great numbers in these rooms. They are built 
in four rows one behind the other, and have vaulted roofs. 

To the east of the hall, now occupied by the Records Office, there is a double hall, 
measuring 35 feet 6 inches in length and 23 feet 6 inches in depth. The floor of the 
hall seems to have been raised in later times and consequently the arches which 
support the ceiling now look somewhat squat. Their span is, however, the same as 
that of the arches of the Records. Office, that is, 9 feet 6 inches. In front of the 
double hall towards the north there is another hall, in the southern wall of which 
a pipe-Mne is plainly visible. The hne is connected with the well to the west of 
the building. The floor of the latter hall is much lower than that of the former. 

There are some more rooms with vaulted ceihngs, adjacent to the last two halls, 
and it appears that originally they formed the eastern wing of the building. They 
^ There are traces of several other rooms, but their roofs have collapsed. 
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are now occupied by Arab guards who have built mud walls for the purpose of 
partitioning and have thus disfigured the beauty of the old arches and elegant 

plaster “Work. 

At present the structure called the Tarkash Mahall forms the western side of 
another palace^ styled the Gagan Mahall, which is described below. ^ But another 

building situated to the east of the latter is also called the Tarkash Mahall. It is 
in an extremely ruined condition now, but the plan of the building as far as this 
can be made out from its present remains shows that it had two storeys and that 
the rooms in the upper storey were probably occupied by the royal ladies, whilst 
those on the ground floor were either occupied by guards or used as storerooms. 
The plaster decorative work of the western wall comprises designs and patterns 
which are frequently found in the ornamentation of Barldi architecture, and it is 
not unlikely that the palace (Tarkash Mahall) was built, or extended, by the kings 
of the Baridi dynasty, who according to contemporary history kept large Jiarems, 
comprising ladies of different nationalities, such as Persian, Georgian, Circassian, 
and Turkish. The western wall has also a large number of arched niches, the heads 
of some of which are of the trefoil pattern. 

In the northern side of the building rooms with vaulted ceilings are preserved 
on the ground floor, but the apartments in the upper storey have almost perished, 
and only their western wall and the pedestals of some pillars and a cistern now 
exist. The plinth of the western wall was originally decorated with encaustic tiles 
of hexagonal pattern and the arch-heads with plaster-work of floral design (PI. XX). 
The vaulted rooms of the ground floor are arranged in four rows, one behind the 
other in the depth of the building. 

The southern wing of the palace has also fallen into considerable decay, and some 
later additions have further disfigured the appearance of the building (PI. XXI). 
The rooms on the ground floor had arched openings towards the court, their shape 
resembhng the four-centred arch of Tudor design. The facade of the building was 
decorated with plaster-work, which has peeled away, and only traces of it can be 
noticed here and there. 

The apartments of the upper storey have also suffered a great deal ; their remains 
comprise a screen of arches facing the court and a hall with flve arched openings 
in the western side of the terrace. There was an octagonal room in the front, a 
portion of which in the form of a balcony projects over the court. The balcony, 
although much dilapidated, can still be clearly made out (PI. XXI). The lower 
part of the balcony is decorated with a knob at the end and several circular bands 
of carved masonry above it. The design of the carving resembles that of the finials 
of the medieval temples of the Deccan. Pinials of this type are also noticed on the 
early tombs of the Muslim kings of Northern India. The court of this palace 
measures 99 feet from east to west and 96 feet 9 inches from north to south. 

At one time the vaulted rooms of the northern wing of the palace were used for 
the Tahsil Office of Bidar, but the latter has been removed since the establishment 
of the Archaeological Department in Hyderabad. 

^ Infra, pp. 60-2. 
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The Gagan MaJmll 

Gagan is a Sanskrit word (apra) meaning heaven.^ The Gagan Mahall, therefore, 
means the Heaventy Palace. It was originally built by Baihmani kings, but later 
the Baridi rulers made certain alterations and additions in the plan of the building, 
notably in the northern wing of the palace and the apartments on the roof of the 
southern block. The rooms belonging to the ground floor of the latter block are, 
however, of the Baihmani period, and they show a style of architecture in which 
strength is combined with beauty. 

The palace has two courts, the outer apparently used by the male staff and the 
guards of the palace. The entrance to the outer court is at the back of the Solah 
Khamb mosque. It comprises a four-centred arch of Tudor type, the span of the 
arch being 12 feet, its height up to the springing points being 13 feet 6 inches, and 
up to the apex 16 feet 10 inches. On the southern side of the court is a series of 
rooms and halls built in rows one behind the other. They have eight arched openings 
towards the court, but their inner arrangement can best be studied from the plan 
given in Plate XXII. Their length from the east to the west is 125 feet, and the 
depth of the first four rows of halls is 52 feet 6 inches. There are masonry piers to 
support the arches which divide the ceiling of these halls into a number of vaults, 
decorated with plaster-work of elegant designs. There is a haU with a small court 
near the inner entrance of the palace.^ The haU measures 47 feet 3 inches in length 
and 17 feet in depth and has four arched openings towards the court. 

The entrance to the inner court comprises a covered passage, 41 feet in length, 
with three arches, one at each end, towards the east and the west, and one in the 
middle. These arches are lofty in proportions, rising to a height of 18 feet 6 inches 
from the ground level and having a span of 11 feet 4 inches. There are rooms on 
either side of the covered passage for the accommodation of the guards.® 

The inner court of the palace measures 137 feet north to south and 96 feet 3 inches 
east to west. There were arcades on three sides of the court, the remains of which 
may be seen towards the east and the west, but the arcade towards the north has 
been incorporated in the basement rooms of the Tarkash Mahall,^ which was built 
at a later date than the Gagari Mahall. The eastern and western arcades have each 
ten openings towards the court, their form indicating a fine sense of proportion. 
The main building of the palace is towards the south and has rooms both on the 

^ It is interesting to note that the Muslim kings from the beginning introduced into their vocabulary 
Sanskrit words which were used in the various dialects spoken by their subjects. This tendency 
subsequently gave rise to a new language, called Urdu, or the common tongue of the army which 
embraced units of various nationalities. During the rule of the Qutb Shahi kings this language was 
further developed to such an extent that Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah and Muhammad Qutb Shah, the 
fifth and sixth rulers of the dynasty, have left a large number of poems composed by them in this 
language. These poems are preserved in the Hyderabad State Library and several other libraries in 
India and abroad. 

^ The small court measures 47 feet 9 inches by 33 feet. 

® From a room on the northern side of the passage a flight of steps leads to the roof of the Solah 
Khamb mosque and also to the upper storey of the Tarkash Mahall. 

^ Supra, pp. 57-9. 
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ground floor and on the roof. The arrangement of the rooms on the ground floor is 
indicated in the plan shown in Plate XXII. In the middle there is first an open 
space in the form of a pavement. It measures 48 feet 8 inches by 32 feet 5 inches. 
The main doorway of the rooms is in the middle of the southern side of the pave- 
ment. It has a pointed arch with low imposts at its outer side.^ The arch is adorned 
with a stone margin which is beautifully carved, the design being a trefoil creeper. 
Passing through the doorway a double hall may be seen, which is divided into six 
bays by massive arches. Each of these bays measures 18 feet 3 inches square and 
has a shallow vault for its ceiling. Vaults of this t37pe are frequently found in 
Baflimaru buildings, and as they are generally supported by low piers and wide- 
spanned arches the general effect of the architecture is somewhat heavy. 

At the back of this double hall is a narrow corridor, 3 feet 7 inches wide, vdth 
deeply recessed windows opening on the moat. Prom these the ladies of the harem 
enjoyed the animal fights which were held in the moat below, and sometimes the 
unlucky victims of the king’s displeasure may also have been thrown down from 
these windows to be devoured by wild beasts, a large number of which were kept 
in the moat and let loose at the time of a siege, or on an occasion when a person 
guilty of treason or some other grave offence was to be disposed of silently. 

The arches on the right side of the double haU are blocked, hence it is difficult 
to determine whether there was any passage connecting the latter with the haUs 
in the southern wing of the outer court (PL XXII). The rooms on the left side of 
the double hall are, however, open, and may be entered from the door in the left 
side of the pavement. The first room is rectangular in plan, 30 feet in length and 
18 feet 8 inches in width. It has a vaulted ceding, the section of the vault being 
in the form of a pointed arch. The room has arched openings both towards the north 
and towards the south. The opening towards the south gives access to a pair of 
rooms which are connected together by a massive arch. The total length of these 
rooms is 27 feet 6 inches and width 13 feet. They have vaulted ceilings, the vaults 
being of a shallow type, but neatly decorated with stucco work done in rehef. At 
the northern end of the eastern room of these two there is another pair built along 
the eastern waU of the palace. The latter two rooms also have vaulted ceilings and 
they are joined together by a well-proportioned arch, the dimensions of the latter 
being: span, 12 feet 6 inches, height up to the apex, 15 feet 6 inches. These 
rooms at the floor level are square in plan and measure 15 feet each way. 

The inner aisle of the main hall of the palace is connected towards the east with 
two more rooms which are joined by an arch. These two rooms together measure 
30 feet in length, and have a uniform width of 10 feet 2 inches. The northern of 
these rooms has a vaulted projection towards the east, whilst the southern is 
connected with two more rooms, now occupied by the Arab guards of the Bidar 
District Treasury, which is housed in the entire southern wing of the palace. 

From the south-west corner of the pavement a staircase leads to the apartments 
on the first floor of the building. Frona the first landing a series of rooms are 
approached which are divided into three aisles. These rooms are also accessible 
1 The span of the arch is 9 feet 6 inches and the height up to the apex 10 feet 5 inches. 
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from the steps built in the western side of the outer court of the palace (PI. XXII). 
A door in the front aisle of the rooms gives access to a hall which must have been 
magnificent at one time, but as its roof has fallen much of its splendour is lost. It 
is divided into two apartments by lofty arches, their height from the floor being 
23 feet 3 inches and span 18 feet 6 inches. The walls of the hall are richly decorated 
with small niches and carving in which the pendant and chain devices are prominent. 
The dimensions of the hall are: length, 48 feet 6 inches and width, 22 feet 11 inches. 
The hall was apparently meant for the use of the king, and that is perhaps also the 
reason why it can be approached both from the outer and from the inner courts, 
independently. There are two series of vaulted chambers to the north and east of 
the great hall, which during the residence of the king were probably occupied by 
the ladies of the harem. 

In the front aisle of the rooms on the west of the hall, steps may be noticed at 
its northern end which lead to the uppermost storey of the palace. There in the 
middle of an extensive terrace two halls were built, one behind the other. The 
outer hall is the more spacious of the two, measuring 35 feet by 21 feet 6 inches. 
The inner is narrower, its depth being only 12 feet. The walls of the outer hall are 
profusely adorned with stucco work. 

Towards the east of these halls, at a lower level, is another suite of rooms, the 
arches of which have very graceful proportions. In the northern wall there are 
outlines of three arches, the middle one being wider in span than the two side ones. 
Their exact dimensions are: 

Middle arch. Span 10 feet; height up to the apex 19 feet. 

Side arches. Span 5 feet 10 inches; height up to the apex 19 feet. 

The arrangement of these arches with differing spans is very pleasing to the eye. 
The terrace commands a good view of the various buildings of the fort and of the 
country around, which together offer a picturesque panorama. 

The Diwdn-i-Am, or The Hall of Public Audience (.^) 

This budding was called the Jdli Mahall, on account of some screens of treUis- 
work which were visible at the top of the huge pile of debris Ipng on the site until 
some twelve years ago. Since then excavations have been conducted on an extensive 
scale by the Archaeological Department of Hyderabad, and they have disclosed 
not only the plan of the building but also such remains as reveal, in their architec- 
tural and decorative features, the original grandeur of the whole. 

The building is situated to the west of the Zanana enclosure, and it is approached 
by a road which proceeds straight from the latter enclosure. The outer wall of the 
Diwan-i-'Am is preserved up to a considerable height on the southern side (PL 
XXIV), but on the remaining three sides it rises only a few feet above the plinth 
and has been exposed to view by recent excavations. The building has two 
entrances, one through the eastern wall and the other through the western, but 
they do not face each other. The excavations have exposed to view the original 
pavement of the eastern entrance, but the masonry of its outer and inner gateways, 
which must have comprised large blocks of carved stone, has all disappeared. 
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perhaps carted away for use in modern buildings. The entrance on the outer side 
measures 9 feet in width, hut on the inner side it has become wider, apparently 
owing to the decay of the side walls at this end. 

Passing through the entrance, we approach the court of the building, which 
measures 166 feet from east to west and 133 feet from north to south. In the latter 
direction it is, however, divided into two parts. The southern part is paved and has 
a width of 96 feet 3 inches. The northern part is some 16 inches lower than the 
former and has a width of 36 feet 9 inches only. 

The principal hall of the building, which was probably used for public audiences, 
is on the southern side and approached by five steps from the pavement. The steps 
extend along the entire length of the hall and are built of a black stone of close 
texture (hornblende?) which has kept its beautiful polish to this day.^ The steps 
are, however, not comfortable to climb, being high and also narrow.^ But this 
defect is found in all Indian buildings, whether Buddhist, Brahmanical, or Muslim, 
down even to the eighteenth century a.d. 

The hall is divided into three apartments by rows of pillars, six of them being 
arranged in each row (PI. XXIII). These pillars also divide the hall breadthwise 
into seven avenues, the interspacing between the pillars in aU the avenues being 
uniform (13 feet), except in the middle avenue, the fourth from each side, where it 
measures 15 feet 9 inches. The total length of the haU is 109 feet and depth 52 feet 
6 inches. The pillars of the hall were probably of wood, and they have all perished. 
The stone pedestals on which the wooden shafts rested are, however, intact, and 
their carving shows beautiful workmanship. The pedestals are square in plan, 
being wider at the base than at the top, where they measure 1 foot 1 1 inches each 
way.® The shafts also, as indicated by the rough surface of the top, were square 
in plan, measuring 1 foot 9 inches on each side approximately. The walls of the 
hall were originally decorated with panels of tile-work, some of which have survived 
the havoc caused by human vandalism and nature’s unpropitious hand since the 
hall was built, and they are reproduced in Plates XXVII-XXIX. The colours of 
a majority of the panels are not so fresh as shown in the plates, for the tiles have 
remained buried under debris and earth for a long time, and the salts generating 
through various causes reached the surface of the tiles together with the monsoon 
water, percolating through the overlying mass of rubbish, and destroyed the glaze, 
also affecting the colours. By the kind advice of Dr. Plenderleith, of the Chemical 
Laboratory of the British Museum, the surface of the tiles has been treated scientifi- 
cally, and they are now preserved against further damage from the pernicious 
effect of salts. The colours on such pieces as were not affected by salts have retained 
their freshness and resemble those shown in the plates. The predominant colour is 
blue, of which several shades may be seen, while green, yellow, and buff have been 

1 The stone is found in trap-dikes and has been used extensively for piUars, lintels, friezes, and 

images of Brahmanical temples. 

2 The height of each step is nearly a foot. _ _ u 4. 

® Two of these pedestals seem to have been removed from the site after the rum of the bmldmg, but 
they are now discovered in a mosque caUed Qas?ai>m-U-Masjid (Butchers’ Mosque), built along the 
principal street of Bidar town. 
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used for purposes of contrast. In the middle of some rosettes spots of red may also 
be noticed, but this colour has been used very sparsely. The designs are floral, 
geometrical, and calligraphic, combined in a pleasing manner and resembling in 
some aspects those seen on Persian book covers and carpets. The panel (6) repro- 
duced in Plate XXVII, has a calligraphic device arranged in the form of a svastika. 
It contains the name of 'All, the son-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad, repeated 
four times in the Kufic script. The subject {a) in Plate XXIX represents leaves of 
a vine-creeper, showing considerable affinity to the style in which they are carved 
to-day on wood in Kashmir. In this panel, above a representation of leaves in white, 
there are some green leaves also, the lower ends of which have been given fancy 
shapes, the design resembling both Chinese and Persian patterns. The tiles were 
probably made by Persian craftsmen, for artists and technicians of the latter 
country were much patronized by the BaihmanI kings. 

The ceihng of the haU, like the pillars, may have been of wood painted and gilded 
over in the style of the so-caUed Affiar Mahall of Bijapur.^ The latter building was 
of course constructed over a hundred years after the audience hall of Bidar was 
erected, but the shape and style of its pillars and ceiling convey an idea of what 
the pillars and ceiling of the former may have been like. In the hall was placed 
the Takht-i-Firoza, Turquoise Throne, which according to Pirishta, ‘exceeded in 
splendour and intrinsic value every other in the world In this haU were celebrated 
the accessions of BaihmanI kings, with a magnificent display of their opulence and 
power; and in this hall foreign embassies bringing rare and costly presents from 
their respective countries waited on the sovereigns of this dynasty. 

At the back of the hall the remains of three rooms may be noticed (PL XXIII) ; 
the middle one was probably the king’s chamber where he sat before appearing in 
the audience hall. This room has a square plan at the base, measuring 18 feet 
6 inches each way. The floor has a mosaic design comprising geometric patterns, 
such as hexagons and stars (PI. XXX). The walls, like those of the main haU, were 
richly decorated with tiles, and the arch-heads above the doorways had elegantly 
carved black stone margins. Several slabs of the margin have been found in the 
excavations, a few of which may be seen in the room itself, while the rest are exhibited 
in the museum now established in the Royal Bath. On either side of the king’s 
chamber were rectangular rooms, the floprs and the lower ends of the walls of which 
have now been exposed to view. They are connected by doorways with the main 
hall towards the north. These two rooms have uniform dimensions, being 25 feet 
10 inches long and 16 feet 10 inches wide. Beyond the latter rooms, both towards 
the east and west, there are two more rooms, one on each side, measuring 25 feet 
10 inches by 16 feet 10 inches. The latter, however, are separated from the former 
rooms by narrow corridors, measuring 19 feet in length and 4 feet 7 inches in width. 
The corridor on the western side has a small door in its northern projection. 

The last-mentioned two rooms have openings towards the north, which connect 
them with the halls built on the eastern and western side of the great hall. They 

^ Cousens, H., ‘Bijapur Arehiteoture’, A.S.I., vol. xxxvii. Imperial Series, pp. 91-2. 

® Briggs (English tr.), vol. ii, p. 520. 
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were probably ministers’ halls, being spacious and adorned with tile- work in the 
style of the former haU (PL XXVI). Their exact dimensions are: length, 45 feet 
6 inches, width 21 feet 6 inches. At the northern end of the ministers’ rooms 
are steps which lead to balcony-like apartments, opening on the court, whence the 
ministers or other responsible officers of the court apparently received petitions. 

At the back of the ministers’ rooms, towards both the east and the west, there is 
another room, a little narrower in width but of the same length as the former 
(PI. XXIII). ^ These two rooms are connected at their northern ends with the 
colonnades built along the eastern and western sides of the court, and at their 
southern ends with two square rooms built at the extreme ends of the back apart- 
ments of the building described above. The square rooms measure 16 feet 3 inches 
each way. Their walls in their present condition do not bear any traces of orna- 
mentation, but the arches built along their sides have very pleasing proportions, 
exhibiting a fine style of architecture. These arches are of considerable dimensions, 
the span being 12 feet 10 inches and the height up to the apex 17 feet. 

The remains of walls preserved in the south-eastern and south-western parts of 
the building show that there was an upper storey which had an arched screen built 
along its sides (Pis. XXIV-XXV). Some arches of the screen still exist, and they 
contain terra-cotta jdUs of geometrical designs. 

The court had colonnades on either side of it, and remains of them have been 
found during the excavation. In the midst of the colonnade towards the west the 
traces of an entrance have also been found. As it faces the royal palace (TaMit 
Mahall) it is not unlikely that it was a sort of special entrance, meant only for the 
use of the king and the high officials of the State. The passage of the entrance is 
narrower than that of the other entrance in the eastern side. 

The two colonnades, excepting the gaps caused by the entrances, connected the 
southei’n wing of the building with that towards the north. The latter wing has 
suffered much more than the former, and but for the basement, the remains of an 
octagonal cistern, two small fountains, and an ornamental cascade, arranged along 
the northern wall, nothing has survived. The presence of decorative niches in the 
walls, however, suggests that there was a series of rooms in this wing also which 
corresponded in arrangement to some extent to those in the southern wing. For 
example, at the north-east and south-west corners of this wing the foundations 
of two rooms have been discovered, which show that the rooms were square in plan, 
measuring 16 feet 3 inches each way. These dimensions correspond with those of 
the square rooms in the back apartments of the southern wing at the coiners. 
The plinth of the northern wing rises 4 feet 6 inches above the floor of the court 
on that side. 

The remains of the cistern alluded to above have been found near the southern 
end of the pavement of this wing. The cistern is octagonal in plan, each side of the 
octagon being 5 feet 1 inch in length. The marginal slabs of the cistern were of 
polished blackstone, but after the ruin of the building they were removed to Bidar 
town and used in some modern structure where they were conspicuous by their 
^ The dimensions of the back rooms are: length 45 feet 6 inches, width 16 feet 3 inches. 
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incongruity with the other material employed in it. A clever Ta'alluqdar had them 
pulled out of that structure and made of better use by inserting them along the 
margin of the platform in the District Club bungalow. Subsequently, when the 
excavations conducted by the Archaeological Department exposed the cistern to 
view, it looked bare notwithstanding its attractive design. The Department there- 
fore was on the look-out for slabs of polished black stone among the debris in order 
to restore the margins of the cistern. In the meantime the Darogha of the Depart- 
ment reported that the black marginal slabs of the Club bungalow were of identical 
dimensions and perhaps originally belonged to the cistern. This suggestion was 
followed up, and when it was found to be correct the Department requested the 
Revenue Department kindly to arrange for the return of the slabs. Sir Theodore 
Tasker, then Revenue Member of His Exalted Highness’ Government, readily 
agreed to the proposal of the Department, and through his good offices the old 
black stone marginal slabs have now been restored to their original position. 


TahJit Maliall or The Throne Palace 


The name Takht Mahall is modern, for it is not mentioned in contemporary 
history, although the magnificence of the royal palace built by Ahmad Shah al- 
Wall at Bidar is extolled by Sayyid 'All Tabataba in his work entitled, Burhan-i- 
Ma^athir. This author mentions a palace and a forecourt — j j-ai, but does not 
give any name of the palace. ^ The name was apparently given by the literati of Bidar, 


^ It may be interesting to quote here the Persian text of Sayyid 'All Tahataba’s description which, 
in spite of its poetic exaggeration, gives certain features of the building, such as its high basement, its 
lofty arches and towers, and its blue tiles, which stiU distinguish the palace from other buildings of its 
kind in India. Further, Tabataba cites the two verses of the poet Adharl which he composed in praise 
of the palace, and which were subsequently vritten in the form of an inscription by the calligraphist 
Sharf-ud-Din Mazandrani and set up on the gateway of the palace. The poet Adhari at that time was 
on a visit to the court of Ahmad Shah al-Wali, and he received a gift of a lakh and a quarter silver 
coins of the Deccan for composing the two verses. 'Ali fabataba’s words are as follows : 
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who had read glowing accounts of the splendour of the ro 3 ''al throne, as given by 
Firishta and Say 3 dd All Tabataba, and who did not find a more appropriate edifice 
among the ruins of BaihmanI buildings which according to their conception of 
things could be associated with the throne. The audience hall, where the throne 
was really placed, was a mass of debris, as stated above, and nothing could be made 
out of its plan or of the rich decorations of its walls and pillars. The plan of the 
so-called TaHit Mahall (PI. XXXI), however, agrees in its general outline and 
decorative features with that of the ‘palace and fore-court’ built by Ahm ad Shah 
al-Wali for his residence, and it should not be confused with the audience hall 
where the royal throne was kept and the remains of which have been discovei’ed 
in the course of excavations conducted by the Archaeological Dei>artment within 
the fort area in recent years and described above. 

The palace adjoins the audience hall towards the north, and has an imposing 
entrance facing the east. The fa§ade is much damaged, but such arches as are intact 
show strength combined with beauty in the style of their architecture (PL XXXII). 
They differ in span and also in shape, indicating the architect’s love of variety. 
The stilt of the apex shows Persian influence, which is also apparent in the decorative 
schemes of the building which wiU be discussed later in this account. The outer 
arch has a span of 8 feet 2 inches, whilst its height from the floor to the apex is 
17 feet 4 inches. Behind it is another arch which is four-pointed in design and 
resembles a Tudor arch. The span of the latter is 9 feet 7 inches and its height up 
to the apex 16 feet. Between the outer and inner openings of the entrance there is 
a covered passage, measuring 70 feet in length and 15 feet 6 inches in width. The 
ceffing was supported by massive arches, three of which stood across the width of 
the passage between the inner and outer openings of the entrance. On either side 
of the passage towards the north and the south are halls for the accommodation of 
the guards, these being 62 feet in length and 18 feet 4 inches in depth. The roofs of 
the covered passage and of the two side-halls have fallen down. The massive 
proportions of the arches supporting the ceiling of the passage may be judged from 
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Burhdn4-Ma'dtMr, pp. 70-1 (Persian MSS. Society ed.). 
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the arch behind the inner opening of the entrance (PI. XXXII). The dimensions 
of the latter arch are : span, 15 feet 6 inches, height up to the apex, 22 feet 4 inches. ^ 
On passing through the entrance the forecourt iveshadJi) of the palace is reached, 
which measures 320 feet 6 inches from east to west and 239 feet from north to 
south. The excavations conducted by the Archaeological Department in recent 
years have disclosed the foundations, and remains of the walls and piers, of a series 
of chambers and halls which were originally built on all the four sides of the court. 
Of these the apartments adjoining the northern wall of the entrance, and a hall 
projecting from the northern wall of the court near its eastern end, are prominent 
(PL XXXI). The latter hall originally had nine domes in its ceiling, five of which 
are intact whilst four have fallen down (PL XXXIII). The domes are rather flattish 
in shape, resembling their prototypes in Northern India, built by the early Sultans 
of Delhi during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries a.d. The arches of the hall, 
but for the stilt at their apex, would have looked rather squat on account of their 
dimensions, which are: span, 9 feet 2 inches, and height 10 feet. The hall itself 
measures 35 feet 6 inches in length and 29 feet 7 inches in depth. The excavations 
have revealed the traces of a small court also in front of the hall. 

In selecting the site for the palace and its forecourt the architect has observed 
extreme care regarding the safety of the inmates agamst an attack by disloyal 
members of the garrison of the fort, or by the enemy from outside. The site abuts 
upon lowlands towards the north and west and is defended by a massive wall, 
varjfing from 50 to 120 feet in height, and further strengthened by bastions at the 
corners. A good view of the waU and bastions is obtained from the gateway leading 
to the lowlands of the fort, built towards the north-west of the palace. The epithet 
(strongly defended) given by Adhari to the palace seems appropriate when one 
contemplates the height and the solid construction of its enclosure wall.^ 

The inner entrance of the palace is at the north-west corner of the forecourt. 
Its side walls are solidly built, but to relieve them of the monotony of a uniform 
surface, arches of elegant proportions have been designed on the exterior (PL 
XXXIV). The masonry of the walls was originally plastered over and traces of 
tile-decoration have also been found in the spandrels and side- walls of the arches. 
The span of the arches designed on the fa 9 ade of the southern walls of the inner 
entrance is 12 feet 9 inches and their height up to the apex 24 feet. Access is 
arranged through an arch of slimmer proportions, the span of which is 7 feet 4 inches 
and its height up to the apex 19 feet. On entering through the latter arch a small 
court is reached which is open, but flanked with halls for the accommodation of 
guards towards the north and the west. The dimensions of the court are: length 
63 feet, width 27 feet. The hall on the western side has three arched openings 
towards the court and measures 40 feet 6 inches lengthwise and has a depth of 
19 feet. The arches of the openings have a distinct stilt at the apex, although their 

^ The masonry of the inner and outer openings of the entrance has been recently repaired by the 
Archaeological Department, and the building does not look so dilapidated as it appears in the photo- 
graph (PL XXXII). 

2 Khizdna 'Amira, by Ghulam 'Ali Azad, pp. 20-1 (Hyderabad hthograph). 
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proportions are pleasing to the eye, the span being 9 feet 4 inches and the height 
up to the apex 16 feet 6 inches. The hall on the northern side of the court has 
only two arched openings, and its inner measurements are: length 27 feet 6 inches, 

epth 16 feet 10 inches. From the small court the passage turns towards the 
le t (west), and the visitor before entering the inner court of the palace has to pass 
through two more arches. The passage between these two arches is roofed and the 
ceiling IS m the form of a cone with eight facets. The dimensions of the latter two 
arches are not uniform, the span of the outer arch being 7 feet 6 inches and its 
height 16 feet, while the span of the inner arch is considerably wider, that is, 
10 feet 3 inches, and its height up to the apex 15 feet 6 inches.' The position of 
these two arches in the plan of the inner entrance of the palace provides privacy 
in the interior, and also that stricter control over the egress and ingress wFich a 
turn in a passage generally offers to the watchmen. 

The interior of the palace, until a few years back, was a huge mound of fragments 
of stone and wi’eckage of building material, all made into a compact mass by the 
passage of time and overgrown with cactus. Only the room at the northern end of 
the west wing of the palace was visible, which, on account of its lofty plinth, its 
stately arches, and the pleasing design of the tile-decoration, was considered by 
the local people to be the Throne Room of the Baihmani kings, and hence the name 
Ta^t Mahall given to it. The excavations have, however, exposed to view the 
entire plan of the building, and in the few blanks which remained (PL XXXI), 
foundations of halls and rooms have been traced and identified by the recent 
operations there as well. 

In describing the various apartments of the palace, it would be convenient to 
begin with the court. It measures 206 feet north to south and 145 feet east to west. 
Excavations carried out in 1940 showed that the southern part of it, immediately 
in front of the main apartments of the building, is paved. It measures 85 feet 6 
inches by 145 feet. The dividing line between the paved and unpaved parts is not 
shown in the plan reproduced in Plate XXXI, since it was printed before the recent 
excavations. The unpaved part of the court was flanked with halls and rooms on 
three sides, towards the east, the west, and the north. The hall towards the east 
was found in the better state of preservation. It is divided into two apartments 
by arches built in the middle of its width. The length of the hall is 74 feet 3 inches 
and its depth 33 feet 10 inches. It has two square rooms, 10 feet 4 inches each way, 
at its northern end. Their floor is lower than that of the hall, and they are further 
separated from the latter by walls. The hall has five arched openings towards the 
court, the dimensions of the arches being insignificant, span 8 feet and height up 
to the apex 9 feet 11 inches. The hall is also divided into square apartments by 
arches built in its length. The span of the latter is much wider than that of the 
front arches, 12 feet 6 inches as opposed to 8 feet. They, however, look squat 
because of their height, which is 9 feet 6 inches only. 

On the northern side of the court the excavations have revealed the foundations 
of two rectangular haUs with a square room between them. The hall nearest the 
entrance was 95 feet long and 12 feet 9 inches deep, and it had five openings towards 
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the court. The middle room, as indicated by its remains, measured 12 feet 9 inches 
each way, and had only one opening towards the court. The other hail, on the 
west side of the square room, would have measured 61 feet 9 inches by 12 feet 
9 inches, and had three openings towards the court. Whether the two long halls 
were dormitories for servants or kitchens it is difficult to determine from the remains 
which have been discovered. 

There were halls and rooms on the western side of the court as well, and their 
arrangement and arched openings probably corresponded to those of the apart- 
ments on the eastern side. Their total length w'as 91 feet 7 inches and their depth 
34 feet, but at the north-western corner of the court there were some more apart- 
ments, the plan of which cannot be determined now owing to the scanty and 
irregular character of the foundations. 

The apartments on the southern, eastern, and western sides of the paved court 
were occupied by the king and his family, and their arrangement may be of interest 
to those students who desire to know how kings lived in those days. As the room 
at the northern end of the western wing has been found in a comparatively good 
state of preservation, and it could be visited even before the excavations, it will be 
convenient to start the description of the royal apartments from that room. It 
has a magnificent fa 9 ade decorated with arches and encaustic tiles of elegant 
pattern and great beauty (Pis. XXXV-XXXVII). The approach to the room 
comprises a flight of seven steps arranged in a circular design which is unusual 
among the Muslim buildings of India. The steps lead to a narrow rectangular 
porch, above which, however, a lofty arch rises (PI. XXXVI). The span of the arch 
is 19 feet and the height of its apex from the floor 34 feet 7 inches. It has a margin 
of polished black stone and the spandrels are filled with tiles of geometric pattern 
among which the effigies of tigers with the rising sun are prominent (PI. XXXVII). 
The royal emblem of Persia comprises the effigy of a lion with the rising sun, and 
it appears that the craftsmen who were employed by Ahmad Shah al-Wali for the 
decoration of the palace with tiles were probably imported from Kashan, or some 
other centre of tile industry in Persia, in the fifteenth century a.d. ; and they, being 
familiar with the royal emblem of their mother country, inserted the same design 
in the decoration of the Baihmani palace, with the slight alteration of converting 
the Persian lion into a tiger, a beast which they would often have seen in the 
suburbs of Bidar during their stay. ^ 

The door which gave access to the room was deliberately designed of a small size 
with a view to safeguarding the lives of the inmates on the one hand and for the 
purpose of privacy on the other. It is built in the trabeate style, the width of the 
opening being 3 feet 5 inches only. Por the purpose of ventilation and light, how- 
ever, pairs of arched windows are arranged in all the four walls of the room (Pis. 
XXXV-XXXVI). The plan of the interior of the room is octagonal with projections 
on each side, this arrangement giving a pleasing form to the design (PI. XXXI). 


1 Before the cleaning of the monuments in Bidar fort it had become a favourite haunt of panthers, 
and the writer saw a large-sized beast in the lower fortifications of the fort while surveying the monu- 
ments in the Purana Qil'a area in 1930. 
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Each side of the octagon measures 9 feet 3 inches, and the width of the room across 

^ dadoes were adorned with tiles, the lime beds 

of which are plainly visible. The walls of the room rise to a height of 46 feet 6 inches 
rom he floor, and above them was a dome which has perished, but its base can 
still be seen on the roof. Sayyid 'All Tabataba mentions blue tiles, in the 

ecoration of the palace. They may have been predominant in the scheme, but 
tiles ot all colours except red are found in the remains of the palace, and some 
beautiful specimens of a green shade may be noticed in the arch-head above the 
ooT o t e room facing the north. Red is not altogether absent from the decorative 
scheine of the palace, for pieces of hand-painted tiles with designs in red and gold 
have been discovered in the debris cleared from the principal hall of the building. 

The western projection of the room ends in an opening which offers lovely vistas 
of the lowlands, stretching to a considerable distance from the foot of the plateau 
on which the palace is built. Erom this point of vantage the king and the other 
inmates would have enjoyed the view of the country and the gardens which w'ere 
probably laid out in the lowlands of the fort adjoining the large tank. 

A door in the southern side of the octagonal room opens on another of a rect- 
angular plan. Its dimensions are: length 43 feet, width 26 feet 8 inches. The 
room has three arched niches in the depth of its western wall which faces the 
Ka ba. The presence of the niches suggests that the room was perhaps used as a 
mosque by the inmates of the palace. This surmise may be supported by the 
existence of two small cisterns, the remains of which have been found near the 
steps in front of the room (PI. XXXI). The jambs of all the three niches are of 
black stone, carved in Indo-Muslim style, the patterns representing the leaf and 
the vase, which are peculiar to Hindu sculpture, and arabesque and geometric 
designs, a speciality of Muslim workmanship. The room has three openings towards 
the east, which originally had arches with stone margins. The arches have perished 
completely, but the remains of masonry columns which supported the arch-heads 
have been found during the excavations, and may be seen on Plate XXXVIII. 
According to the position of these columns the span of the arches was 4 feet 9 inches 
approximately. 

A door from the latter room leads to another built on its southern side.^ This 
room, although square in plan, measuring 25 feet 3 inches each way, by the addition 
of projections has assumed the form of a star-shaped octagon. This room has also 
a stately arch in each of its four principal sides ; the arches bear traces of encaustic 
tiles which once adorned them. In a corner of this room a black stone fountain 
has been found which does not appear to be in its original place, because it is not 
connected with any water-channel. The fountain is square in plan along its margins, 
but in the middle it has a cavity and a hole.^ It has also four props carved in the 
style of the legs of a throne. 

^ The carving of the jambs of this door is worthy of notice, notably the mixed geometric and orna- 
mental pattern worked out in relief in square compartments. 

^ The dimensions of the fountain along the margins is 4 feet on each side, while the cavity is 1 foot 
7 inches deep. 
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Beyond the square room, farther towards the south, is a rectangular hall with 
two vestibules or antechambers, one on each of its northern and southern ends. The 
rectangular hall was probably the bedroom of the king and the two vestibules 
were meant for the guards, or were used as dressing-rooms, for the vestibule at 
the southern end is connected by a passage with a small room which appears to be 
a privy. The hall measures 36 feet in length and 17 feet 9 inches in width. The 
dimensions of the two vestibules are uniform, their length being 17 feet and depth 
11 feet. In the thickness of the northern wall of the hall are two round funnels, 
for the passage of air or smoke (?), which go up to the roof-level of the room. The 
roof, however, has perished completely, and consequently the exact purpose for which 
the funnels were constructed cannot now be determined. In the north-western 
corner of this hall the remains of a lead pipe were discovered during the excavation ; 
this was probably used for the supply of water to the hall. 

The hall has three openings in its eastern side which lead to a paved court, 
51 feet by 48 feet, with a swimming-bath in its middle and alcoves in its northern 
and southern sides. The bath is almost square externally, measuring 33 feet 3 inches 
by 29 feet 2 inches ; in the middle it has a pleasing design faced with polished black 
stone. ^ The alcoves had originally encaustic tiles in their floors and walls, fragments 
of which may still be seen. The king and the ladies of the harem watched the bathers 
from the alcoves, and these were also used for changing clothes. In the south wall 
of the court are steps which led to the upper storey of the palace. The latter does 
not exist now, for it has perished completely. 

A door from the eastern side of the court leads to the Royal Hall, which was 
crowned with a large dome. It was probably the highest dome in the fort and rose 
over 100 feet from the floor, which itself is nearly 15 feet higher than the ground on 
its southern and eastern sides. The hall is square in plan, measuring 51 feet each 
way, but the architect has given it an ornamental form by the insertion of arches 
and niches at appropriate places (PI. XXXI). The niches in the side walls have, 
however, a Hindu appearance, resembling their prototypes in the interior of a 
medieval temple for the accommodation of statues of gods and goddesses. The 
reason for this is obvious, since in the construction of the palace a large number of 
Hindu masons and sculptors must have been employed, whose fancy irresistibly 
found an expression in spite of the close supervision of the Persian architects and 
engineers over the building and decorative schemes of the palace. The general 
style of the hall is Muslim, as shown by its lofty and massive arches, and also by 
the magnificent tile-work and luxuriant hand-paintings in gold and vermilion. A 
fragment of one of the arch-heads of the hall was found in clearing the heap of 
debris which once lay at the back of the building, and it has since been preserved 
at that place in order to enable the visitor to judge the strength and the colossal 
size of the arches which were built in the sides of the hall and supported its dome. 

The floor of the hall had black stone margins which are intact and may still be 
seen. Black stone was also, used for arch-heads, lintels, and jambs, all of them being 
beautifully carved. Some specimens, which have been found during the excavations, 

^ The design resembles that of the cistern in the La'l Ba^ {supra, p. 53). 
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may be seen at the Archaeological Museum in the Royal Bath. They exhibit the 
love of the sculptor for intricate arabesque patterns, with which are also combined 
geometric and calligraphic devices. The last mentioned are generally in relief, 
the script being of a very attractive style. Among the carving are also 

represented Hindu designs, such as chain patterns, leaf and floral devices, and pot 
motifs of various shapes. Tiles of various hues and designs have also been found 
in the debris, and their technique represents three different categories. The majority 
of them have a smooth glazed surface, the coloured clays being inlaid before the 
tiles were placed in the fire for the finishing operation. A few' show mosaic-like w'ork, 
the pieces representing different colours being fired separately and then joined 
together to form the design. Such tiles also have a smooth surface. The third class 
represents flowers, leaves, tendrils, and Arabic and Persian texts in relief, the 
patterns being represented in different colours. These tiles were evidently pressed 
in special moulds before being placed in the fire for completion and glazing. 

The colours represented in these tiles are: blue comprising several shades ; gi'een 
of two classes, light and deep; yellow; grey; black and white. Red is also noticed, 
but rarely ; on the other hand it is prominent among the colours laid on plaster in 
which gold is lavishly used. A large collection of these tiles is exhibited in the 
Archaeological Museum, and students who are interested in Islamic ceramics will 
find their visit to the Museum of value because they will be able to examine the 
technique as practised in India, although, as mentioned above, Persian craftsmen 
and artisans were probably imported to do the work. Along with specimens of tiles 
students will notice in the Museum an extensive display of fragments of old china, 
embracing various classes of celadon and Persian blue ware. These are pieces of 
bowls, dishes, water-flagons, and jars, which were originally kept in the niches of the 
palace for both decoration and use.^ Chinaware was much valued by the Baihmani 
kings, and it was brought to the Deccan by Persian merchants, and also imported 
direct by the sea route. Among the choice presents offered by Mahmud Gawan to 
the Baihmani king, Muhammad Shah III, there were ‘one hundred dishes of superb 
china porcelain, to be seen no where excepting in the palaces of a few great princes 

In this haU the Baihmani kings may have given audience to the high dignitaries 
of the court, thus using it in the same way as the Dlwan-i-Khass was employed in 
the Mughal forts of Delhi, Agra, and Lahore. An opening in the eastern side of 
the hall leads to another which measures 50 feet from north to south and 40 feet 
from east to west. The remains of a cistern have been found in the middle of the 
latter room, but the cistern is of a much smaller size than the one in the open court 
on the western side of the royal domed hall. The presence of cisterns and fountaius 

^ In the Museum a large collection of steel and iron weapons and implements is also exhibited. The 
specimens have been found in the course of excavation at various places in the fort. They represent 
swords, arrow- and spear-heads, breast-plates, helmets, coats of armour, and fragments of horses’ 
armour and trappings. Some of the mouth-bits are of colossal size and must have been used for large- 
size sturdy horses. Among specimens of fire-arms there are rockets of various types and also star- 
shaped thorns which were poisoned and loaded in shells. There are also locks of huge size, one 

of them being 2 feet 10 inches in length and weighing nearly 30 lb. 

® Firishta, English tr. by Briggs, vol. ii, p. 490. 
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in the various apartments of the palace, however, indicates the love of Baihmani 
kings for the display of fresh running water in various forms. Adjoining the latter 
room towards the east was another, which probably had windows opening on the 
outer court ifeshadh). In the plan reproduced in Plate XXXI both the latter rooms 
are shown as one, because the foundations of the partition wall between them have 
been discovered only recently. 

On returning to the royal domed hall and passing through an opening in the 
middle of its northern wall, one reaches another spacious hall which faces the main 
court of the palace. It is rectangular in plan, measuring 72 feet by 36 feet. The 
hall is divided into two apartments by pillars, the pedestals of which are intact, 
but the wooden shafts perished in the fire caused by an explosion of fire-arms, 
remnants of which were found during excavation. The explosion also damaged 
the floor and the steps near the north-eastern corner of the hall.^ 

The position of the stone pedestals shows that the central aisle of the hall was 
wider than the two side ones, the former measuring 26 feet 10 inches in breadth, 
as opposed to the 16 feet 6 inches of the latter. The wooden shafts were probably 
of the same dimensions as those of the audience haU {Dlwdn-i- Am), and were gilded 
and decorated with paintings. The dadoes of the hall were adorned with tiles, which 
were also used in the adornment of the phnth of the flight of steps, starting from 
the paved court and making an impressive approach to the haU. The steps extend 
to a length of 72 feet ; but their height and depth, one foot each way, do not show 
good proportions. The steps are made of large slabs of black stone, the polish of 
which may stiU be admired. 

On either side of the rectangular hall is a room 31 feet 3 inches square (PI. XXXI). 
The room on the eastern side has two bathrooms attached to it, which are also 
connected with the room on the eastern side of the royal domed hall. 

In the eastern wing of the palace there was probably a hall corresponding to the 
one in the western wing, which has been identified as a mosque. But this part of 
the palace was completely destroyed, and even the enclosure wall, which is shown 
in the plan (PL XXXI), has been restored recently. Beyond this empty space 
towards the north the ruins of an octagonal room have been found which corre- 
sponds in plan to the royal octagonal room with the tiger’s effigies in the western 
wing. The remains of walls indicate that this room was larger in dimensions than 
the latter, and as its windows opened on the forecourt (pe^dh), the king and the 
ladies may have watched from it the parade of the royal guards, or the retinues 
of the nobles and the dignitaries who were privileged to enter the enclosure of 
the royal palace and wait on the king at his residence. 

Adjoining the southern waU of the palace, almost at the back of the swimming- 

^ It is difficult to determiue exactly when the explosion took place, for Bidar fort Avas besieged 
several times, &st by Sultan Mahmud Khalji of Malwa (a.d. 1461-3), when several of its buildings 
were destroyed, and later by Murtada Nizam Shah (a.d. 1572-6), Ibrahim 'Adil Shah II (a.d. 1619), 
and Aurangzeb’s troops (April, a.d. 1656). Aurangzeb’s army discharged grenades and rockets and one 
of them struck a magazine which exploded, severely burning Malik Marjan and his sons. It is also 
possible that the royal apartments may have been blown up by the inmates of the palace themselves 
as an act of despair during one of these sieges. 
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bath, there are the remains of a hot bath. It has a massive arch in front, the 
dimensions of which are worthy of notice, the span being 22 feet and the height 
up to the apex 27 feet 6 inches. The opening of the arch was apparently filled with 
a glazed screen, such as were used in hot baths to stop air on the one hand and to 
admit light on the other. The bath has two floors, the upper comprising a square 
hall in the middle and two rectangular rooms, one on each side of the former, on 
its eastern and western sides. The square hall measures 22 feet on each side, whilst 
the rectangular rooms are each 22 feet by 7 feet 9 inches. The roof of the middle hail 
is vaulted, the ceiling being adorned by stucco work. The ceilings of the side 
rooms are divided into three compartments, each having a conical vault of a pleas- 
ing design. Behind the rectangular room towards the west there is a small chamber, 
measuring 7 feet 3 inches by 5 feet 9 inches, which was apparently used as a privy. 
A narrow staircase leads to the lower floor of the bath, which has octagonal cisterns 
of artistic cusped design. 

There were arcades in the eastern and southern sides of the court of the hot bath, 
the remains of which still exist. The arcade on the eastern side has a frontage of 
52 feet. There was also a cistern in the open court which has been excavated 
recently and is shown by dotted lines in the plan (PI. XXXI). It was probably used 
as an open-air bath in summer. 

In the close vicinity of the palace, towards the south-west, the remains of a 
royal pavilion were found during recent excavation (PI. XLI). The pavilion is 
built on the brink of the plateau and commands a good view of the lowlands. The 
plan of the building comprises a hall in front with an octagonal room at its back 
and some more rooms on its northern side. The haU measures 46 feet 8 inches in 
length and 30 feet in width. It is divided into two aisles by pillars, the pedestals 
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of which are intact, though the wooden shafts have perished. The pedestals are of 
black stone, beautifully carved and polished like the pedestals of pillars in the 
audience haU and the royal palace. The dadoes of the walls of this haU were deco- 
rated with mosaic-tiles, fragments of which may stiU be seen. Among the colours, 
yellow, green, and blue are prominent. The designs worked out on the tiles are chiefly 
floral. 

The octagonal room at the back of the hall was crowned by a lofty dome, for the 
walls rise to a considerable height. Each side of the octagon measures 1 1 feet 3 inches 
internally and 16 feet 9 inches externally, the thickness of the wall being 5 feet 
5 inches for the support of the dome. There are projections on each side of the 
room, those towards the north and the west have openings at their backs to admit 
light and air, and also to afford a view of the country below. Towards the interior 
of the room the projections have arches, in building which the architect has shown 
a fine sense of proportion. Their span is 7 feet 2 inches and their height up to the 
apex 17 feet 6 inches. 

The rooms adjoining the northern and southern sides of the hall are much ruined, 
and it is difficult to judge of their architectural or decorative schemes in their present 
condition, but their plans can be grasped from the sketch given above. The octagonal 
pavilion and the hall and the rooms adjoining it formed a sort of annexe to the 
royal palace, which was occupied by one of the consorts of the king, or by some 
royal prince and princess. 

A staircase from the base of the rooms on the north side of the pavilion leads 
down to some underground haUs and chambers, which were used either for residence 
in summer or for storage of arms and other royal paraphernalia. By a descent of 
seven steps a landing is reached near the western end of which steps again start 
towards both the north and the south. The northern steps descend to a haU which 
measures 30 feet 6 inches in length and 11 feet 3 inches in breadth. To the south of 
this hall there is another the dimensions of which are: length 31 feet 3 inches, width 
11 feet 3 inches. In clearing the rubbish from the former haU, steps were found 
which originally led towards the lowlands. To the north of this haU there is a room 
which measures 14 feet 6 inches by 10 feet. Farther toward the north is a square 
chamber, measuring 13 feet 4 inches each way. The ceiling of the chamber has a 
conical shape, divided into eight concave compartments. Adjoining this room 
towards the north there is another small chamber, square in plan, which measures 
6 feet 6 inches on each side. It has a round vaulted ceiling. 

From the landing the steps, as alluded to above, descend towards the south as 
weU, and another series of rooms is approached, the total length of which, north to 
south, is 83 feet 3 inches. These rooms have a long apartment in the middle, which 
has, however, assumed a cross-shaped plan owing to projections from the middle 
of its eastern and western sides. The length of this apartment is 46 feet 3 inches 
and its breadth, excluding the projections, 16 feet 8 inches. The ceiling is vaulted 
in the form of a barrel. Beyond the western projection of this apartment is an 
entrance room or porch, because steps descend to its floor from three sides, the 
north, the south, and the west. 
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The middle apartment has double rooms towards both the north and the south, 
which are of uniform plan and dimensions. These double rooms have a rectangular 
apartment at the back and a square one in front, the two being joined together by an 
arch. The dimensions of each of the rectangular apartments in the back are: length, 
27 feet 3 inches, breadth 13 feet 10 inches, w'hile each of the square apartments 
in front measures 14 feet approximately each way. 

Outside the walls of the palace, towards the south, is a well, near the head of 
which a high reservoir is budt. The reservoir was filled with water drawn from the 
well by large leather buckets to which ropes were attached. Pairs of oxen were 
yoked to puU the ropes on account of the colossal size of the buckets and the great 
depth of the well. Baked clay pipe-lines as well as narrow channels, built in brick 
and lime, carried the water to the various apartments of the palace ; traces of both 
the pipe-lines and the brick and lime channels still exist. 

The Thousand Cells [Hazdr Kothn) and the Subterranean Passage 

About half a furlong to the south of the royal palace is another group of under- 
ground rooms, which are styled the Hazdr Kothn. The rooms do not number one 
thousand, but the designation is based on a tradition that this part of the fort was 
at one time honeycombed with underground vaults and secret passages. These 
vaults are approached by steps from three directions — north, east, and west. On 



Plan, of the underground rooms and the subterranean passage 
Scale: 40 feet to an inch 


enternag by the northern steps a large rectangular room is reached which measures 
31 feet lengthwise and 12 feet breadthwise. It is flanked by two small chambers, 
one each towards the east and the west. Both the chambers are of uniform 
dimensions, each measuring 12 feet by 5 feet. Adjoining the large rectangular room 
is another towards the south, which is more spacious than the former and measures 
48 feet 3 inches in length and 14 feet 1 inch in width. The ceiling of this hall is 
vaulted, being divided into compartments by arches which spring from masonry 
piers, and overlap one another in the middle of the ceiling. 

This haU has three apartments adjoining its southern side; the middle one is of 
larger dimensions than those on each side of it, and it measures 14 feet 8 inches 
by 14 feet 1 inch. The dimensions of the two side rooms are uniform, viz. length 
10 feet 6 inches, width 9 feet 11 inches. lYom the southern side of the middle apart- 
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ment a subterranean passage begins which has a vaulted masonry ceiling up to a 
distance of 70 feet. The width of the passage for these 70 feet is 6 feet 8 inches. 
Farther on there is a flight of steps which bring down the passage 13 feet lower 
than its previous level, and henceforward it is cut in the laterite rock and has no 
masonry covering its walls or ceiling. From the steps the passage extends to a 
distance of 89 feet in the sohd rock until it opens on the moat. At a distance of 
19 feet from the steps there is a well, the walls of which are 9 feet 6 inches wide on 
all four sides, but as they have not been built at right angles to one another, they 
present the form of a trapezoid. The well has an opening at the top for light and air. 

The arrangement of the rooms and the passage shows that they were constructed 
as a safety exit for use if ever the surrender of the fort might seem imminent. 

The Old Naubat Khdna 

The building from its position and style of architecture appears to be the abode 
of one of the commandants of the fort, rather than a Naubat Khana, ‘Music Hall’, 
because below this building the city wall joins the ramparts of the fort and at that 
point a close watch would have been necessary for the purpose of defence. The 
name Naubat Khana, like several other names associated with the old buildings of 
the fort, may have been given in modern times. The plan of the building includes 
a spacious hall with a side room towards the west and a platform in front. At the 
northern end of the platform is a large reservoir to which water was supplied from 
the well on its western side. 

The main hall of the building measures 45 feet 6 inches by 25 feet 3 inches, and it 
has three arched openings towards the platform (north). The dimensions of the 
arches of the openings are uniform, the span being 12 feet 6 inches and the height 
up to the apex 16 feet 8 inches. The ceding of the hall is divided into compartments 
by massive arches built across its width. The span of these arches is 15 feet 8 inches 
and the height up to the apex 17 feet 11 inches. The hall has deeply recessed win- 
dows in its back which open on the moat and command a good view of the city 
wall and the buildings of the town on that side. 

The side room, on the west side of the hall, measures 25 feet 3 inches in length 
and 18 feet 10 inches in width. It has a vaulted ceding, which is shaped Hke a 
casket, the flat part of the vault being divided into small squares by plaster-work 
with a view to decoration. This room also has a recessed window in its back 
and a projection towards the west; the latter was probably used as a privy. 
There is also a large arched opening towards the platform to match with the 
openings of the main hall in that direction. 

The platform in front of the budding is quite extensive, and it would have been 
pleasant, particularly in summer, to sit there and to enjoy the view of the splashing 
waters of the reservoir at its foot. The latter is square in plan, 81 feet each way and 
6 feet deep. But there is a landing, running on all four sides, in the middle of the 
depth of the reservoir, which shows that it was also used for swimming, the water 
being kept at different levels according to the practice and the age of the 
swimmers. 
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The Gateway of the Lowlands 

This is a massive structure, built of black trap masonry finely chiselled and laid 
in lime. The surface of the walls at one time must have been coated with lime- 
plaster which has now completely disappeared, and the building looks rather bare. 
The arches show a large variety, both in the size of the spans and in the form of 
their heads (Pis. XLII-XLIII). Some of them have a marked stilt near the apex, 
while the shoulders of a few, like those of an ogee arch, have an inward bend which 
is not pleasing to the eye. The gateway is defended by bastions which are round 
in shape, but increase in girth from top to base, apparently with a view to main- 
taining their architectural strength (Pis. XLII-XLIII). The outer arch of the 
gateway is of considerable dimensions, its span being 17 feet 10 inches and its 
height up to the apex 29 feet 6 inches. The arch of the entrance itself, which is 
built behind two ogee arches outlined on the wall, is, however, smaller in dimensions 
than the outer arch, and has a span of 10 feet 3 inches, and its height up to the apex 
is 17 feet 6 inches. Prom this arch a covered passage, 14 feet 4 inches wide and 40 feet 
4 inches long, extends to the outer opening of the gateway which faces the lowlands. 
The roof of the covered passage has fallen down, but the arches which supported 
it are intact, and their dimensions and shape are identical with those of the arch of 
the entrance. On either side of the covered passage are halls for the accommodation 
of guards, but the openings of the hall on the left (south) are blocked with masom-y, 
and hence its exact inner dimensions cannot be determined with certainty. The 
openings of the haU on the right (north) are, however, not blocked, and its inner 
plan comprises a single apartment, 37 feet 2 inches by 9 feet 3 inches, wdth deeply 
recessed niches in its back. The roof of this haU has fallen down. 

Close to the gateway, towards the north, are the remains of some rooms and a 
house, the roofs of aU of which have collapsed. The walls of these structures are, 
however, intact, and those forming their fa 9 ades have arches with pleasing pro- 
portions. The house has a high phnth and its front contains five arches, the middle 
one of which has a wdde span, being 15 feet 3 inches at the base. The architect, 
however, in order to improve upon the form of the arch-head, has given several 
offsets near the springing points and reduced the span to 12 feet 3 inches, as opposed 
to 15 feet 3 inches at the base. The house has several apartments in its interior, 
their total dimensions being: length 60 feet 8 inches, depth 19 feet 6 inches. 
This house was probably occupied by a responsible officer of the garrison, who 
controlled the egress and ingress of traffic at this point. The rooms built adjoining 
it towards the south were apparently occupied by the guards (PI. XLIII). 

The average level of the lowlands, immediately below the edge of the plateau on 
which the royal palace was built, is nearly 200 feet lower than that of the plateau, 
and to facilitate the ascent sixty stages are built which make a not uncomfortable 
approach to the gateway. The stages are lined with masonry, and on one side, 
towards the east, defended by a massive wall from the top of which missiles could 
be throwm on to the enemy and his advance adequately checked. The lands are 
now cultivated for food grains, but originally fruit and flower gardens were laid out 
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there, which presented a beautiful show of colours when looked at from the terrace 
or the windows of the palace. On the lowlands remains of some old houses and of 
a gateway may be seen. The arch of the latter is in a comparatively fair state of 
preservation, and its proportions show a refined taste. The span of the arch is 
9 feet and its height up to the apex 14 feet. In the midst of the rock wall the open- 
ing of a tunnel may also be seen from which during the monsoons the rain-water of 
the town and the plateau of the fort flows down to the lowlands and ultimately 
fills up the tank which is at the back of the north-western wall of the fort. The 
surplus water of the tank was drained off through a sluice to the Paniya ]^andaq, 
between the Kalyani Burj and the Purana Qil'a (PI. XLV). The sluice and the 
remains of an embankment may still be seen in the western and northern sides 
respectively of the tank. The tank also replenished through a channel the well 
built in the Purana Qil'a, from which water was distributed by pipe-lines to the 
various buildings in that area of the fort.^ 

The Long Gun Bastion and Vimsangayya' s Temple 

A spur of the plateau of the fort runs in a north-westerly direction almost along 
the middle of the lowlands (Map). At the tip of the spur a bastion has been built 
on which is mounted a gun of extraordinary length. It measures 29 feet from the 
butt to the muzzle, and has a circumference of 6 feet near the former. The bore 
of the gun is 6 inches, but the diameter across its mouth, including the thickness 
of the metal, is 1 foot 9 inches. The gun is beautifully carved, the patterns represent- 
ing the chain, the bead (rudraksha),^ leaves with stalks, and birds (PI. XL VI). 
The workmanship is in a Hindu style and the gun was probably made by mechanics 
professing that faith. 

On the eastern side of the bastion is a temple, the sikhara (spire) of which has a 
modern appearance. As the buildings of rehgious shrines are frequently restored 
and renovated through the zeal of votaries, it is not unlikely that the temple, in 
spite of its modem features, may have a long history, and it may have existed in 
some other form even before the coming of Muslims into the Deccan. 

At present its plan comprises a court, with arcades on its southern and western 
sides, a hall, and two chambers. The court measures 52 feet 6 inches from east 
to west and 26 feet 3 inches from north to south. The arcades are rather narrow, 
having a depth of 6 feet only. They have six openings towards the court on the 
eastern side and two on the western. The hall and the two chambers are built 
along the northern side of the court, and their joint base measures 46 feet 9 inches 
externally. The hall, like the arcades, is narrow in plan, having a length of 25 feet 
in contrast to a breadth of 7 feet. The two chambers, which are built one at each 
end of the haU, on the east and the west, are uniform in dimensions and measure 
9 feet 8 inches by 8 feet 10 inches each. The western chamber contains the samddM 
of a local hero, known as Virasangayya, who is said to have been a Lingayat. A 
yoni-Unga, the ^aivite emblem of worship, is also to be seen in this chamber, but 

^ Supra, p. 39. 

^ The word means Rudra's (Siva’s) eye. Saivite devotees generally wear rosaries of such beads. 
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it IS explained that the latter was installed there at a later date. The eastern 
chamber contains no icon but it has a cell below its floor, which is approached by 
steps built in the base of the building towards the west, entrance being from out- 

Side the chamber. The cell may haye been used for meditation. 

The Gunpowder Magazine 

There were a large number of magazines in the fort for storing arms and explosive 
materials, the remains of which may still be noticed behind the ramparts near all 
the important bastions (Map). The principal magazine, however, is situated on 
the left side of the road which goes from the Gumbad Darwaza to the Mandu Gate. 
In its present condition the magazine comprises tw'O blocks, with a terrace between, 
which has vaults below it. The terrace measures 45 feet 6 inches by 26 feet 6 inches 
and has two circular apertures to give air and light to the chambers below. The 
latter are two in number and measure 35 feet 6 inches by 19 feet 3 inches jointly. 
The walls of these chambers are more than 3 feet in thickness, and as they are built 
below the ground level, it appears that the vaults were meant for storing gunpowder. 
The space between the western and eastern blocks of the magazine is 100 feet 
approximately. The former block is shaped, having two wings, the northern 
being smaller than the western. 

The western wing comprises seven vaults towards the south and five double rooms 
towards the north. Three of the latter have arches opening on to the court. These 
arches show a good sense of proportion in their dimensions, the span of each being 
12 feet 6 inches and its height up to the apex 17 feet 3 inches. The depth of the 
double rooms measuring from the western end of the court is 35 feet. Of the seven 
vaults, the five adjoining the double rooms have bastion-like constructions towards 
the court. Their inner plan is also circular, and each vault on the floor level measures 
29 feet 6 inches across. The bastion-like shape was apparently adopted to make 
the building adequately strong for the storage of high explosives. The remaining 
two vaults of this wing, which are built at its southern end, have a masonry wall 
towards the court, but their inner plan and dimensions are the same as those of 
the five vaults mentioned above. In the western wing there are also two staircases 
leading to the roof, which has fallen down. One staircase is between vaults 1 and 
2, starting from the north, and the other between vaults 3 and 4, following the 
same order. Until quite recently remnants of old matchlocks, muskets, small 
cannon, and bullets could be seen in these vaults, but they are now stored in other 
parts of the fort. 

The northern wing of this block has a plan uniform with that of the double rooms 
at the northern end of the western wing, and it appears that both of them were 
built at the same time, while the five bastion-shaped vaults were added afterwards. 
The external dimensions of the northern wing are: length 94 feet 3 inches, width 
42 feet. This wing has five arched openings towards the court and also a staircase 
leading to the terrace. The staircase is built between the second and the third 
arches, starting from the east. 

Close to the northern wing, m the open court, there are steps leading to some 
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undergroTind chambers which have not been cleared so far, and hence their plan 
cannot be described. The eastern block of the magazine has a rectangular plan 
externally and measures 170 feet from north to south, and 40 feet from east to 
west. The interior of the building is divided into five apartments, which have a 
square plan at the floor level, ^ but are crowned by circular vaults, the transition 
from the square plan being arranged by squinches and overlapping arches built at 
comers. The plinth of this block is high, and access to the apartments is through 
doors of rather small size, each being 6 feet 3 inches high and 4 feet wide. There 
are two staircases leading to the roof in this block also. As the architecture of the 
block is massive and the doors are small and built at a considerable height from the 
ground level, it appears that the building was designed for storing such articles as 
rockets, shells, and other explosives of similar character, specimens of which can 
still be seen in the fort. 

Tor the purpose of defence the magazine had an enclosure wall and a ditch aU 
round, the remains of which may be noticed at the back of the eastern block. The 
entrance was through an arched doorway, still visible when one approaches the 
magazine from the road towards the east. 

THE TOWN 
Fortifications 

It has already been stated in the chapter on history that Bidar was a town of 
considerable strategic importance long before the transfer to it of the seat of govern- 
ment by Ahmad Shah al-Wali from Gulbarga in a.d. 1429 and as such it must 
have been defended by a wall of the Hindu style of architecture, similar to those 
to be noticed round pre-Islamic forts of the Deccan.® But as the requirements of 
the capital would have called for a larger area within the defensive system, the old 
enclosure waU of the Hindu period may have been demolished and new fortifications 
built around the expanded town. The present ramparts and bastions of the town 
are, however, of the later Baihmanl period, the last quarter of the fifteenth century 
A.D., when cannons as war weapons came into vogue in the Deccan. A gun placed 
on the Mupda Burj, which will be described in its proper place in this account, 
bears an inscription mentioning the name of the gun as Top-i-Mahmud 8haM, 
Mahmud Shah’s Gun, and thus confirming this view. There is also a strong tradition 
that the parapets and batteries of Bidar town were built by Barldi kings,^ which 
does not seem unhlcely, for Bidar was not only under a continuous menace from 
the rival kingdoms of Ahmadnagar, Bijapur, and Golconda, but it was actually 
besieged by Isma'il 'Adil Sh ah in a.d. 1529, by Murtada Nizam Sh ah in a.d. 1579, 
and by Ibrahim 'Idil Shah II in a.d. 1619. The last-mentioned ruler annexed it 

1 These apartments are uniform in dimensions, measuring 25 feet each way. 

2 Briggs’ Firishta, vol. i, p. 405. 

® The forts at Warangal, Bhonp:, and Golconda, which were originally built by Hindu kings, have 
enclosure walls of cyclopean type, built of huge blocks of masonry, the courses of which are kregular, 
but the joints perfectly fitting. 

* Muhammad Sultan, the author of I’lna-i-Bidar, writes that the enclosure waU of Bidar town was 
built by 'All Barid during 962-5 h. (a.d. 1555-8). A’lim-i-Bldar (Gulbarga lith.), pp. 17-18. 
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to Ms kingdom and appointed governors to administer the territory attached to 
the conquered town. The Bijapur governor, Sidi Marjan, is also reported to have 
repaired and extended the defences of the tovrn,^ and inscribed tablets fixed to 
several gates show that Mughal governors also, after the capture of the town by 
Aurangzeb in a.d. 1656, added to the fortifications of the place.^ The strengthen- 
ing of the defences of the town appears to have been maintained during the regime 
of early Asaf Jahi rulers, for a record carved on the Mangalpet Darwaza states 
that during the reign of Nawab Nasir-ud-Daula Bahadur, Asaf Jah IV (a.b. 1829- 
57), a gateway was built facing the Mahmud Ganj.® 

At present the fortifications of the town have a pentagonal plan ; the two sides 
facing the west and the south-west run almost straight, but those towards the south- 
east and north-east are crooked, and the defences bend and project in an irregular 
manner at short distances according to the shape of the edge of the plateau (Map). 
The northern side of the town touches the fosse of the fort and extends from a 
point opposite the Naubat Khana to the first gate of the fort (Map). The town 
fortifications terminate at both ends of its northern side, for at those points they 
join the works of the fort. 

The defences comprise a glacis, a moat, which is 33 feet 6 inches deep and 51 feet 
wide, and a scarp. The last is built of black trap masonry laid in lime and crowned 
by arch-shaped battlements. The total height of the scarj> including the battle- 
ments is 42 feet from the bottom of the moat. The battlements are loopholed for 
the use of both muskets and small-sized guns, which can be fired at various angles 
according to the approach of the enemy. Behind the battlements is a passage, 
running almost the entire length of the ramparts, but varying in width from 55 feet 
to 17 feet according to the vulnerability of the line of fortifications to the attack of 
the foe. For further defence there are bastions, very massively built and arranged 
at appropriate distances from one another. Originally they were aU surmounted 
by heavy long-range guns, but now these are to be seen on only a few bastions. 
The total number of bastions is thirty-seven, and in addition there are eight batteries 
on which are placed smaller pieces of artillery. 

The town is entered by five gateways, the names of which are as follows: 

(1) The Shah GanJ Darwaza 

(2) The Fath Darwaza 

(3) The Mangalpet Darwaza 

(4) The Dulhan Darwaza 

(5) The Talghat Darwaza. 

The circuit of the ramparts is nearly three miles, and the area of the town less 
than a square mile, although at some points it stretches east to west and north to 
south quite a mile. Starting from the north-west side of the town the ramparts 
extend almost straight to the Shah Ganj Darwaza, a distance of some 500 yards in 
which they are defended by two bastions only. The passage behind the parapets 
in this portion of the fortifications is only 17 feet wide, thus indicating that owing 

1 Efig. Ind. Most, 1927-8, p. 26. ® Ibid., pp. 36-8. ^ jdem, p. 38. 
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to the close vicinity of the fort-walls, which were surmounted by heavy artillery, 
military strategy did not requme the building of a. wider passage in which to post 

■ troops in large numbers for defence. 

■ ' The Shah GanJ Darwaza is a comparatively modern name given to the Makki 
Darwaza (Mecca Gate) as it faces Mecca. During the regime of Nawab Nasir-ud- 
Daula Bahadur a grain market, called the ^ah Ganj, was constructed outside 
the town near this gate ; hence the change in the name from the Makki Darwaza to 
the Shah Ganj Darw^'aza.^ The gateway comprises two arches, one of which is fitted 
with a pair of massive wooden doors studded with iron knobs and bands. The 
dimensions of the inner and outer arches are uniform, the s|)an being 12 feet 7 inches 
and the height up to the apex 17 feet. The total height of the front wall of the 
gateway including the parapet is 34 feet 6 inches.^ 

Near the inner arch of the gateway, towards the south, are steps leading to the 
passage built on the ramparts behind the battlements. This is 51 feet wide; and 
this width continues up to the Munda BurJ, where the western side of the pentagon 
ends and the fortifications turn towards the south-east. The distance between the 
Shah Ganj Darwaza and the Munda Burj is only 360 yards, but for the purpose of 

^ The Shah Ganj locality is now densely populated, for a mushroom growth of houses has sprung up 
among which the Sara’i of Mir 'Alam is comparatively old. Mir 'Alam served as Vazir to Nawab Nasir- 
ud-Baula Bahadur and the Sara’i was apparently built at the same time as the grain market. It has 
a large enclosure inside which there is an arcade towards the west and small rooms for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers in the three other directions. The arcade has in its middle a mosque with three arched 
openings towards the east. The court in the middle of the four wings of the building is fairly extensive, 
and may have been used for the parking of carts and the penning of animals bringing grain and other 
commodities to the market. 

^ A metal tablet bearing an inscription is fixed to the wooden door of this gateway. The inscription 
records the building of the gateway by Mukhtar Khto al-IJusaini in 1082 h. (a.d. 1671), during the 
14th regnal year of Aurangzeb. As the bastions and the enclosure wall of Bidar were destroyed in 
several places during the siege of the town by Aurangzeb in a.d. 1656, it is very probable that the 
defences of Bidar, wherever they were breached, were repaired or rebuilt under the orders of the king 
by his governors. Mukhtar Khan al-Husaini was the third Mughal governor at Bidar, and he had 
charge of this office from a.d. 1660 to 1672, until his promotion to the governorship of Malwa {supra, 
p. 15). The inscription consists of four lines of Persian prose written in Nasta'Uq characters of a pleasing 
form. The text has been deciphered as follows: 

Text 

jW (v) 

ji WAY j Sju -dJl jU- (y') 

Translation 

^On Wednesday, the 15th of Shawwal, in the 14th year of the auspicious reign of His Majesty, 
powerful like Pate, glorious like Jamshid. the lord of the army of angels, Muhi-ud-Din Muhammad 
Aurangzeb Bahadur 'Alamgir, the victorious King (may God perpetuate his kingdom and majesty), 
corresponding to the year 1082 of the Phght of the Prophet, during the governorship of the humblest 
servant (of the Court) Mukhtar Khan al-Husaini as-Sabzwari, this gate was completed (a.d, 1671).’ 

Vide Epig. Ind, Most., 1927-8, p. 37. 
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defence, besides the broad passage alluded to above, 
there are two bastions which originally must have had 
heavy guns on them. The ground beyond the fortifica- 
tions of the town on this side is flat, which explains the 
presence of this precaution in order to strengthen the 
defences against an attack. 

The Munda Burj is the most massive of all the bas- 
tions of the town. It is built in two stages which are 
approached by steps built along the back wall of the 
bastion itself. The second stage commands a good view' 
of the country to the west and south-east of the towm, 
and it is surmounted by a large gun which has an 
inscription in six ornamental panels on its body (PI. 

XLIX).i The third and fourth j)anels of the inscription 
contain the name of the gun as Top-i-Mahmud SMM, 
and also the date of its completion in Muharram 1000 h. 

(October, a.d. 1691), during Qasim Barid Shah’s reign. 

It is not unlikely that the gun was originally manu- 
factured following a plain design during Mahmud Shah 
BaihmanI II’s reign (a.d. 1482—1518), but was improved 
in calibre and embellished with calligraphic panels at 
the instance of Qasim Barid II in 1000 h.^ The gun 
industry received a distinct impetus during the rule of 
the Barid Shahi kings, for the magniflcent specimens 
mounted on the Mandu Gate bastion, the Purana Qil'a 
bastion, and the Lai Burj bear the names of the kings 
of this dynasty.® 

From the Munda Burj to the Fath Darwaza the 
distance is approximately 5 furlongs, and as the for- 
tifications of the town are exposed to attack from the 
table-land on the south, the width of the passage on this 
side has been increased from 51 to 56 feet at certain 
places, and seven bastions have been constructed at 
vulnerable points. The Fath Darwaza, being the principal 
entrance to the town, was designed with considerable 
care. It has two soHdly built towers in front of the bridge 
over the moat (PI. LVII), beyond which is a tortuous 
passage planned between the walls of the gateway, the 
entire arrangement presenting the form of a barbican. 

The gateway itself comprises two lofty arches with a 
passage, 17 feet in length and 12 feet 6 inches in width, 
between them. The gateway has a vaulted roof, and at 
one end it is fitted with a wooden door, the iron spikes and bands of which are of 

[For footnotes, see over.] 
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Tlie full text of the inscription has been deciphered as follows: 

Text 

j\ j b >^11^ ijS' S 

jjjl ^ (jU-jssi* <xS* It 

(dlh tdlli* j[ U)-**- j XA 

{..jAmP dlMW< .2^A>eA C-i^ 

Ujj ^J1 J^or^ V-?^ 


^ ■ fcA# 

jclL JlOj j\ S' 

«JtJLALS> 0h.-«<i2^ ^iS'l 

j\ ijT .b Jb ^ ^ oJjjtA ob 

**r^ (j^^ o****^?^ 


(0 

(r) 

(r) 

(l) 


«* \*** 

J :>Lall j JUs^ lJ%J^ 0'^ Ul^ is^b I (o) 

0'*'*^^^ Ibb dJli j^,J C*^) 

Translation 

Panel 1 How awful is the terror-striking gun whose thunder 

Deafens the ears of the sky and dislodges the mountain. 

Panel 2 It has opened its mouth wide against the enemies of the em|)eror 
In order to swallow them in one gulp. 

Panel S The just king, Qasim Barid Shah, who is 

The master of Sind and India, and the lord of the kingdom of the Deccan. 

The gun was completed in the month of Muharram, 

The Top-i-Mahmud ShdM (the Gun of Mahmud Shah), entitled the Destroyer of the Flank 
of the Army. 

Panel 4 (As) Afdali searched for the chronogram, the inspirer of the unknown said, 

The chronogram is in the phrase Top4-bemiMi (the Matchless Gun) which completes the 
metre of the verse. 

Panel 5 0 Protector! May He guard this Gun under His care. Through the benediction of 
Muhammad and his distinguished progeny, (and) the grace of the chapters of the Qur'an 
beginning with 8dd and Nun (xxxviii and Ixviii). 

Panel 6 ^ Help from God and a speedy victory. And do thou bear good tidings to the true believers' 
{Qur'an^ Ixi. 13.) ^ But God is the best guardian; and He is the most merciful of those who show 
mercy' {Qur'an, xn. %4,) 

^ Briggs in his translation (vol. iii, p. 499) has given 1000 h. as the date of Qasim Barid’s demise, but 
in the original Persian text (vol. ii, p. 348, Bombay ed.) only the durations of the reigns of Qasim Barid II 
and his father Ibrahim Barid are given. Haig {Gamh, Hist., vol. iii, p. 709), apparently on the basis of 
the latter, has fixed the chronology of these two kings as follows : 

Ibrahim Barid Shah, 987-94 h. (a.d. 1579-86). 

Qasim Barid Shah II, 994-9 H. (a.d. 1586-9). 

But as the chronogram, Top4~hemiMi, contained in the present inscription gives the date 1000 h. and 
the name of the king, Qasim Barid Shah, is also clearly mentioned, there remains no doubt that he was 
alive in that year. In the light of the above facts the chronology of the two Baridi kings mentioned 
above might be revised as follows : 

Ibrahim Barid Shah, 987-95 H. (a.d. 1580-7). 

Qasim Barid Shah II, 995-1000 H. (A.D. 1587-91). 

Further, as Firishta gives only the year (987 H.) of 'Ali Barid’s demise, and the inscriptions carved on 
his tomb also mention simply the year and do not state the month in which he died, I would suggest 
that the a.d. year corresponding to 987 H. should be taken as 1580 and not 1579, because Firishta’s 
statement that Ibrahim Barid ruled for seven years fits in with 1580 better than with 1579. According to 
Swamikannu PiMePsEphemeris (vol. v, pp. 360-2) the Hijri year 987 began on the 28th of February 1579 
and ended on the 16th of February 1580. 

® Supra, pp. 35-6 and 39-40. 
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the same style as those of the Shah Ganj Darwaza.^ The side- walls of the inner 
fa 9 ade of the gateway show a batter which has added further to the solidity of 
the building. 

The name Fath Darwaza was given to this gateway by Aurangzeb when his 
forces marched through it triumphantly in a.d. 1656.^ The gateway was previously 
called the ISTauras Darwaza, but this also cannot be its original name, for the title 
nauras was coined by Ibrahim 'Add Shah II of Bijapur, who probably renamed the 
gateway as Nauras Darwaza after his conquest of Bidar in a.d. 1619.® 

From the Fath Darwaza to the Mangalpet Darwaza, which is built at a distance 
of a little over three and a half furlongs from the former, the fortifications have a 
zigzag plan owing to the abrupt curves of the edge of the plateau on which they are 
built. As the level of the ground adjoining the glacis on this side is considerably 
lower than that of the lands of the town, this natural advantage was duly taken 

^ The Fath Darwaza also havS an inscriptional tablet fixed to its door, the text of wiiich shows that 
this gateway, like the Shah Ganj Darwaza, was rebuilt by Mukhtar Khan under the orders of Aurangzeb 
in A.D. 1671. The inscription consists of three lines which have been deciphered as follows: 

Text 

dW ^ H 3jj (0 

if) 

Translation 

^ On Friday, the 15th of the month of Babi' II, in the 14th year of the auspicious reign of His Majesty, 
powerful like Fate, possessing Jamshid’s glory and having angels in his train, the victorious king, 
Muhi-ud-Din Muhammad Aurangzeb Bahadur 'Alamgir, the conqueror (may God perpetuate his 
kingdom and majesty!), corresponding to the year 1082 of the Flight of the Prophet, during the 
administration of the humblest servant (of the Court), Mukhtar Edian al-Husaini as-Sabzwari, this gate 
was completed.’ Yide Epig, Ind, Mosl., 1921-S, 37. 

2 Aurangzeb gave the same name to the eastern gate of the Golconda fort whereby his army entered 
in October 1687. 

® Mirza Ibrahim Zubairi has given an interesting history of the origin of the term nauras in his book, 
styled Basatm-us-Saldtln, from which the following extract may interest the reader: 

J 0-^h\y j c:-daL j oiCi ^J^jy s' (jl‘ db Jib O^J ^ 

o} J. ^ ooj* ^ ^ JU*!*'! JcT Dfi ^ 

— jlAli Ji\p jLU S' ^joy jhli J ^jy ^ j — ^ ^ ^J, 3^j^^ 

oijjr-i ^ J f J jAj. 3^ S' j 

Jb- dhj I" JL^ jl -T* j JJJ— ^ yOyi <XlSiy ^ya^ tfbil -> !ji<jT J -Zil u* 

j5 ujffl s' lyo J J — jjj ^ ^ (yoJ J * * * * * * i_roy u^. 

yj jjss^ djl* JCmJ jhb y JaiJ y \ UAa! J V:**' ^ <jl5^3lji* J J 

Qj-u* jl ^Ji* ji s' Jlui-! -i AJU-j liuJ y\ d/? ^ 

— <>* ^ ^y^ "^5* %'V-^ 

❖ dib j!j5 ^J»^y (AiJ^ jXy S' tj^jy a^ 

Vide Hyderabad lithograph, pp. 249-50* 
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into consideration by the builders of the fortifications. Accordingly the width of 
the passage behind the parapet has been reduced from 51 feet to 22 feet only, but 
at each curve of the line of ramparts a bastion has been constructed to maintain 
the strength of the fortifications. There are altogether five bastions and one battery 
between the Fath and Mangalpet gateways. 

Mangalpet Darwaza is perhaps the old name of the gateway, given to it on account 
of its vicinity to the suburb wherein a market was held every Tuesday — pet being 
an abbreviated form of the Sanskrit word Penth, meaning a market, and Mangal 
corresponding to Tuesday. A new market styled the Mahmud Ganj was established 
at the site some time later, for an inscription of Nawab Nasir-ud-Daula Bahadur, 
which is carved on the Darwaza, mentions the name Mahmud Ganj.^ The latter 
name seems to have been used only for a short time because the old name Mangal- 
pet still survives, while Mahmud Ganj is entirely forgotten. 

The Mangalpet Darwaza, as it stands at present, was rebuilt by Shams-ud-Din 
Edian alias Abban Sahib, the Ta'alluqdar of Bidar, in a.d. 1850. The general style 
of the building is the same as those of the other gateways, namely, the entrance 
comprising two arches with a space of 9 feet between them, and two bastions 
which with the enclosure wall form a sort of barbican in front of the gateway. The 
dimensions of the two arches are uniform, viz. span 12 feet 8 inches and height up 
to the apex 18 feet 1 inch. The door is strengthened by iron bars and studded with 
iron spikes to repel an attack by elephants. 

The distance between the Mangalpet Darwaza and the next gateway towards 
the north, styled the Dulhan Darwaza,® is three and a half furlongs approximately. 
The ramparts are built on laterite rock and have some sharp turns near the latter 
gateway (Map). In view of the existence of a hillock, called the Hab^i Kot, 
which is situated in the vicinity of the town and from which the latter could easily 
be bombarded, the defences have been strengthened by the construction of seven 


^ The inscription is carved on a metal tablet fixed to the door, and consists of three lines of Persian 
prose* The text has been deciphered as follows : 

Text 


I 

jUsL ja. dji .w- vly jy jI 0)J5 jjs (jLtll J-W* (\) 

0**^ j J YV jjj^ (y) 

jlII 

Ml 

-dJ ivn jLa>- (_j,c (v) 


Translation 


. J 


‘By the high command of His Exalted Highness, powerful like Fate, of luminous presence, Nawab 
Nasir-ud-Daula Bahadur, Asaf Jah (may Gk)d perpetuate his kingdom and majesty!) the gate of the 
walls of the Fort facing Mahmud Ganj, was completed on the 11th of Rabi' II, 22nd year of the reign 
(of Nawab Nasir-ud-Daula), corresponding to the year 1266 of the Flight of the Prophet (a.d. 1850), 
through the sincere devotion of the loyal servant Shams-ud-Din Khan alias Abban §ahib, during his 
term of office as Ta'alluqdar, and to God be the praise and the glory.’ 

2 Dulhan literally means a bride; Dtilhan Darwaza therefore signifies either the Bride of the Gate- 
ways, or the gateway associated with some bride whose history is not known. 
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bastions and as many batteries. The bastions must have originally been furnished 
with heavy guns, while the batteries were apparently meant for iigliter pieces of 
sioit lange. ^The, width of the passage behind the parapet Jias^ .however^ lieen 
reduced, which suggests that for the defence of the town in this jiart tin,' pi-t'scnce 
of troops generally armed with muskets was considered not so essential, because 

aeir firing could hardly cause any damage to an enemy in occupation of the 
Hab^i Kot. 

The Dulhan Darwaza appears to have been rebuilt in comparatively recent times, 
but its wooden door is still missing, and there are, besides, no battlements on tlie 
roof of the gateway. The span of the arches of the entrance is 12 feet 8 inches, and 
then height up to the apex 21 feet 2 inches. The passage from the entrance has an 
abrupt curve towards the outside (east) and is further defended by two maspsive 
towers, one on each side of the approach (Pi. LXI). As the lands to the east of the 
Darwaza lie 100 to 150 feet lower than the verge of the town-plateau, the likelihood 

of an attack from this direction was considered to be small. 

As the edge of the plateau to the north-west of the Dulhan Darwaza is more 
abrupt than it is towards the south-east, the fortifications have been buUt with 
sharp turns between this gateway and the Talghat Darwaza, which is situated at a 
distance of three and a half furlongs from it. The line of fortifications is, however, 
defended by a bastion at each turn, and there are altogether six bastions between 
these two gateways. The width of the passage behind the battlements in this part 
has been shghtly increased, being 20 feet, in contrast to 18 feet between the Mangal- 
pet and Dulhan Darwazas. 


The Talghat Darwaza is the most picturesque of all the gateways of the town, 
both as regards the style of its architecture and the motley character of the traffic 
which daily passes through it to the lowlands of the Maratha country and vice 
versa (Pis. LXII-LXIII). As the decline from the table-land of the town is con- 
siderable at this point, the path has been divided by terraced levels and paved with 
stones. The traffic is chiefly pedestrian, but carts laden with grain or other produce 
of the country are frequently seen going up and down, rattling and jolting, the effort 
of hauling them putting no small strain on the bullocks by which they are di*awn. 

This gateway, like the others previously described, has two lofty arches, one on 
each side of its inner and outer faces. The space between these two arches, which 
measures 16 feet 6 inches, has been roofed over.^ The span of the arches is approxi- 

^ The passage on the ramparts between the Mangalpet Darwaza and the Dulhan Darwaza measures 
18 feet only in width. 

^ This gateway was also repaired by the order of Aurangzeb, and an inscription mentioning this fact 
is carved on a metal tablet which is fixed to the door of the gateway. The record is in Persian, com- 
prising three lines which have been read as follows : 

Text 

oW ^ OjJS jJ5 0^25- \o ^ ^ jy jjj {^) 

WAY -jlkL J jCh (J?^ j) (y) 

.c:il oW- iSyf iSj^ (r) 

Translation 

' On Monday, the 20th of Dhu-Qa'da in the 15th year of the auspicious reign of His Majesty, powerful 
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mately 10 feet and their height up to the apexes 17 feet 2 inches. The total height 
of the building including the parapet is 28 feet 10 inches. At the head of the path 
are two bastions which form the principal defence of the gateway, although the 
latter itself is most massively built and furnished with machicolations (PL LII). 
These two bastions are octagonal in plan, but there are two others which are round 
in shape and built midway for the defence of the path, one being on each side of 
it (PI. LXIII). 

The town enclosure beyond the Talghat Darwaza up to the point where it joins 
the ramparts of the fort consists of a parapet only, this being considered a sufficient 
defence because the fall from the plateau of the town to the lowlands below is almost 
perpendicular, and ascent would be extremely difficult. This parapet is, however, 
provided with loopholes which open both vertically and horizontally so as to 
enable the garrison to fixe at assailants from different positions according to the 
approach of the latter. 

The Chaubdra 

This is a cylindrical tower built in the middle of the town where the two principal 
thoroughfares of Bidar cross each other ; the tower thus constitutes the hub of the 
town (PI. LXIV). One of the two thoroughfares extends from the fort to the Path 
Darwaza, its alinement being north to south, and the other connects the Mangalpet 
and the Shah Ganj Darwazas, the direction of the latter being east to west, except- 
ing the little diversion near the Shah Ganj Darwaza (Map). The plan of the town 
is more or less on the gridiron principle, there being parallel streets, linked together 
by roads which run crosswise. 

The tower is reported to have been buEt in the pre-Islamic period, but its style 
of architecture is Islamic, and it was probably constructed as an observation post 
simultaneously with the other fortifications of the town by Ahmad Shah al-Wali, 
or his immediate successors. It rises 71 feet above the ground level, and from the 
top commands a view of the entire plateau and also of the lowlands stretching 
beyond it in every direction. The prefix Chau in Hindi as well as in Persian signifies 
the four directions, while bdra in Persian means a fortified place, and in Hindi 
(bdra) a house. The word therefore in both these languages means a central building 
facing in four directions. The entire structure is most massively built and its shape 
resembles that of the towers of some of the early mosques of Western Asiatic 
countries, notably that of the Great Mosque at Samarra.^ 

The tower has a circular base, 180 feet in circumference and 16 feet 9 inches in 
height, with arched niches built along its lower parts (PI. LXIV). These may have 
been occupied by the guards who kept watch here, or resorted to by pedestrians 

like Fate, glorious like Jamshid, the lord of tte army of angels, the victorious (king) Muhi-ud-Din 
Muhammad Aurangzeb Bahadur 'Alamgir the conqueror (may God perpetuate his kingdom and 
sovereignty !), corresponding to the year 1082 of the Flight of the Prophet, dining the governorship of 
the humblest servant (of the Court) Mukhtar Khan al-5usaini as-Sabzwari, this gate was completed.’ 

Vide Epig. Ind. Mosl., 1927-8, p. 38. 
^ The steps leading to the top of the Samarra tower are built along the outer surface of that structure, 
but its counterpart at Bidar has the steps built in its interior. 
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when taking short rests during their journeys. The front of the base in recent 
times was disfigured by a police station built facing the north, but thanks to the 
help and cxiltured tastes of Sir Theodore Tasker, the ex-Revenue Member, and his 
able and energetic successor, Mr. W. V. Grigson, this police station has been 
pulled down and the fa§ade of the Chaubara fully exposed.^ 

The steps which lead to the terrace of the basement start from a door which faces 
the east.^ The girth of the tower at the terrace level is 114 feet, and a space of 8 feet 
6 inches has been left aU round it in order to enable visitors to walk round at the 
foot. In the northern side of the building on this level is a door from which a 
winding staircase comprising eighty steps leads to the top of the tower. The summit 
is 53 feet above the basement, and the parapet round it rises 3 feet 6 inches still 
higher. The circumference of the tower along the base of the upper parapet is 
85 feet 7 inches. The entire tower is built of black trap masonry laid in lime and 
strengthened by circular bands at two places in its height. The dimensions of the 
tower are no doubt colossal, but pillars of this shape are frequently to be noticed 
in the Islamic buildings of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in India, and the 
corner columns of the prayer-haUs of the Firoz Shah Kotla mosque at Delhi, 
Mubarak Hialjl’s mosque at Daulatabad, and the BaihmanI Tdgah at Bidar itself 
are notable examples of such masonry. The staircase of the tower has an arch- 
shaped vaulted ceiling which is not to be found in pre-Islamic buildings. The 
tower has four rectangular openings pierced in its walls to let in light and air. 

The Madrasa of Mahmud Gawdn 

Proceeding about 350 yards from the Chaubara towards the fort the visitor will 
notice on the left side of the road a time-worn but magnificent structure styled 
the Madrasa of Mahmud Gawan. It is not only the most imposing building of the 
BaihmanI period, but in its plan and in the general style of its architecture it is a 
unique monument of its kind in India. In the descriptions of the Takht Mahall 
and the Rangin MahaU it has been already shown that the Persian architects 
employed by the BaihmanI kings often copied in their Indian work buildings with 
which they had been associated in their motherland,^ and the Madrasa is a notable 
example of that tendency. Mahmud Gawan, the founder of the Madrasa, had him- 
self come from Gllan, and as even during his stay in the Deccan he was continually 
in correspondence with eminent personages in Persia, it is not unlikely that he 
brought engineers and craftsmen from that country to design this building. The 
plan, however, for such institutions in Islamic countries had become stereotyped 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century a.d., if not earlier ; for the Madrasas 
at Marrakesh, Fez, Rabat, and other places in north-west Africa, have almost the 
same plan, although they do not possess either the stately round minarets which 
existed here, or such grand entrances as that which once adorned the eastern fa 9 ade 

^ Simixltaneously with the building of the police station, a large clock was installed on the top of the 
tower, which, although adding to the amenities of the life of the town, looked somewhat incongruous. 
This has also been removed at the request of the Department. 

® These steps are 20 in number. 

® Supra, pp. 46 and 70. 
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of the Madrasa of Bidar. The latter features evidently came into the Deccan from 
Persia, and a striking resemblance may be noticed between the plan, the archi- 
tectural style, and the decorative detail of this building and those of the Madrasa 
of Khargird near Meshhed.^ The latter was built in a.d. 1444 by order of Abu’l- 
Muzaffar Khan son of Shahrukh Mii’za, and the mosaic workers were two artisans 
from Shiraz. The Madrasa of Mahmud Ga'wan was built in a.d. 1472,^ that is, 
twenty-eight years after the Madrasa at Khargird, which, according to the authori- 
ties who have visited the school, in its palmy days was the finest building of its 
kind in Khurasan.® Another school which enjoyed a high reputation both for 
the beauty of its architecture and for the high standard of its learning, particularly 
mathematical studies, was Ulugh Beg’s Madrasa at Samarqand built in 828 h. 
(a.d. 1425). According to Firishta, Mahmud Gawan was a great scholar and ‘in 
Mathematics he had few equals’.'* That he was familiar with the college of Ulu gh 
Beg at Samarqand is thus extremely likely, and this surmise is strengthened when 
we learn further that Mahmud Gawan ‘remitted annually valuable presents to 
several learned men in Khorassan’,'* some of whom apparently were on the staff 
of Ulugh Beg’s College. Mahmud Gawan, under the aegis of the BaihmanI kings, 
who were enthusiastic patrons of learning and architecture, was thus able to found 
a college at Bidar on the same magnificent lines as its protot 3 rpes in Khurasan and 
other Islamic countries, and he not only staffed it with eminent divines, philo- 
sophers, and scientists, but also equipped it with a library of 3,000 valuable 
manuscripts.® 

In 1107 H. (a.d. 1696) the building suffered great damage from lightning which 
deprived it of half of its front and half of its southern wing,® and it deteriorated 

^ Ernst Diez’s Churasanische Baudenkmaler, Band I, pp. 72-6 and Plate XXXI. 

® The chronogram which gives the date of the building is as follows: 

Text 

LLa IXjj ^ Ori 

Translation 

/'This exalted school with a high (lit. praiseworthy) basement, 

Has been built as the place of adoration (qihla) for the pure-minded. 

Look at the signs of its Divine acceptance that its chronogram 
(Is contained) in the Qur'dnic verse, "‘Our Lord, accept it from us”.’ 

The numerical value of the verse according to the Abjad system gives the date 877 m corresponding 
to A.B. 1472. 

® P. M. Sykes, ‘A Fifth Journey’, GJ.L, xxviii, 1906, p. 581, and Yate’s Khurasan and Sistan, 
p. 129. 

^ Briggs, vol. ii, p. 510. ^ Idem, p. 514. 

^ The words jii according to the Abjad system give the year of the incident, but Briggs in a 
footnote of his English translation of Firishta (vol. ii, p. 510) gives a different version of the havoc 
caused to the building. Hewrites: 

"After the capture of Bidar by Aurangzeb, in the latter end of the 17th century, this splendid 
range of buildings w^as appropriated to the double purpose of a powder magazine and barracks for 
a body of cavalry, when by accident the powder exploding, destroyed the greater part of the edifice, 
causing dreadful havoc around.’ 
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further subsequently through neglect and climatic conditions, so that in 1914 uiscn 
the Archaeological Department took it in charge the building ju'c.scnlcfi a tiUKci'ablc 
spectacle of decay and vandalism. The mner court was blockecl witli h(*a[>s of dcibi'is, 
the walls were overgrown with rank vegetation, the upper band of the surviving 
portion of the facade had developed a large crack and threatened to fall any 
moment, all the roofs leaked, and the land in front of and surrounding the building 
was littered with piles of filth, since the Madrasa in its ruinous condition had been 
found by the people of the locality to be a convenient place for dumping all kinds of 
rubbish. 

The building has now been thoroughly cleaned, and an enclosure wall built with 
a view to stopping the encroachments of undesmable visitors. The roofs have been 
made water-tight, the gaping cleft in the facade repaired in such a way as to show 
no signs of patching, the decayed trellis-work of the arches has been appropriately 
restored, the interiors of the halls and the imaer court have been cleared of debris 
and silt, and the plinth of the building has been fully exposed. Further, a lightning 
conductor has been fixed to the top of the surviving minaret with a view to protect- 
ing it against another stroke of lightning. As the left half of the entrance arch of 
the southern hall had perished, either in a thunderstorm or in the gunpowder 
explosion, alluded to above, the masonry of the right half of the arch has been 
propped up by a massive pier, but as this looks incongruous it has been proposed 
to the Government that the arch and some of the rooms adjoining it on the left 
should be restored. 

Notwithstanding the extensive decay and destruction of the building it stiU 
retains enough of the original architectural features and decorative work to afford 
some notion of its pristine splendour and beauty. The building has a high base- 
ment, but to make the approach convenient two terraces have been built in 
front of it, each about 4 feet high, the total height of both being 8 feet. 
The main entrance has vanished, but its floor has been exposed by excavations 
carried out in recent times and the plan shows that the whole comprised an outer 
arch 21 feet in span and an inner arch 10 feet 5 inches in span, with a recess 6 feet 
deep between the two arches which corresponded to the thickness of the walls 
flanking the entrance on either side. The height up to the apex of the outer arch 
must have been more or less the same as the average height of the three main 
arches in the interior of the building, that is some 45 feet from the floor level. 
Beyond the entrance there was a portico, square in plan at the base, measuring 
15 feet 4 inches each way. But as the corners of the square are cut by masonry 
projections, the plan at the floor level looks almost octagonal (PI. L). The portico 
above its roof probably had a dome similar to those above the roofs of the semi- 
decagonal projections in the northern, western, and southern wings of the building 
(Pis. LV and LVI). These latter rise to a height of 90 feet approximately from the 
floor level. From the portico two passages, each 8 feet 8 inches wide, lead to the 
interior of the building. The roofs of the passages have perished, but the pavements 
and the remains of walls stiU exist. 

The minaret at the northern end of the fa 9 ade and the wall adjoining it towards 
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the south are comparatively the best preserved portions of the Madrasa, although 
their tile-decoration and trellis-work have survived only in fragments. The minaret 
has an octagonal base, 67 feet 4 inches in girth at the ground level, but as it has a 
round shape at the point whence it springs, five bands of carved masonry have 
been built above the octagonal base, these gradually decreasing in dimensions in 
order to fit in with the circumference of the tower, which is 45 feet immediately 
above the uppermost band of the basement (PL LII). The tower has three storeys, 
the first and second having balconies which project from the main body of the 
tower in a curvilinear form but have no brackets to support them such as are 
generally noticed below the balconies of Indian minarets. The absence of brackets 
again shows that the architect was a Persian, for the balconies of towers in Persia 
have a curvihnear form without any struts. The lower part of the Madrasa tower 
was originally decorated with encaustic tiles arranged in a chevron pattern, the 
colours being yellow, light green, and white. Owing to rain-water which percolated 
through fissures in the lime beds into which the tiles were fixed many of them have 
fallen down, but a considerable number of them are still intact, and these convey 
a clear idea of the decorative scheme of the tower. For the purpose of variety in 
each storey at the neck point there was a band of calligraphic devices containing 
religious texts. These were reproduced in mosaic tiles, the letters being white 
fixed to a deep blue background, on which some floral designs in green and yellow 
were also worked out. Above this band immediately below the balcony are 
horizontal courses of light green tiles, apparently to give the eye some relief after 
looking at the intricate pattern of the calligraphic motifs. The balconies in their 
present condition are denuded of any kind of decoration, nor have they any trace 
of the parapets which originally must have been an attractive feature of the 
ornamentation of the tower. The height of the tower up to the balcony of the first 
storey is 78 feet 8 inches. 

The tile-work of the second storey of the tower has almost completely perished, 
and it is difficult to determine the designs of the lower two bands (PI. LI). The 
third band probably, like the neck band of the first stage, contained religious texts 
reproduced in an ornamental style of writing, while the portion immediately below 
the balcony of this stage would have contained horizontal courses of tiles of a 
single colour only (green ?). The height of the second balcony from the first is 
29 feet, and from the ground level 107 feet 8 inches. The tower has a tapering form, 
gradually decreasing in girth as it rises. 

The third storey of the tower looks still more naked, for its tile-decoration has 
completely disappeared. The height of the tower from the second balcony to the 
base of the dome is 12 feet; the latter rises some 8 feet higher still and is crowned 
with a pinnacle 3 feet high. The total height of the tower is thus 131 feet from the 
ground level. As regards architectural effect, the top of the tower looks somewhat 
dumpy, possessing neither the grace of the slender apexes of Turkish minarets nor 
the picturesqueness of the pillared kiosks of the Mughal tnlndTs of India. 

The wall adjoining the tower towards the south forms the facade of a mosque 
built in the north-eastern part of the building. This wall extends at present to a 
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length of 69 feet 2 inches from the tower, and has an elevation of 65 feet approxi- 
imtely from the floor of the upper terrace. The architect in order to produce an 
effect of hght and shade in the building has divided the fa§ade into several compart- 
ments, two of which have deeply recessed arches with screens of trellis-work at their 
backs, and the lowest compartment has a series of double windows, the upper row 
being arch-shaped and the lower rectangular (PI. LII). The windows of this 
compartment are also adorned with treUis-work, and when the sunlight is blazing 
on the exterior of the building the trellis screens fixed in the deep recesses of the 
arches have a shimmering effect. Sir J ohn Marshall, and following him Mr. Percy 
Brown, have complained that ‘ the building does not rely on its composition of lines 
and forms, or on the variety and distribution of its solids and voids, or play of light 
and shade, but depends entirely on its surface treatment for the effect for which 
its walls are specially prepared’.^ How far this criticism is justified may be judged 
from the architect’s design of the front of the building ; by his placing two stately 
minarets one at each end, the massive bases of which project 22 feet 2 inches from 
the main fine of the fa9ade ; by his building a lofty entrance in the middle, the outer 
arch of which has a deep recess and at the top is crowned with a dome, the outhne 
of the latter in combination with the tapering minarets at the corners presenting 
an architectural silhouette of no small charm to the eye. Purther, the division of 
the waU into a number of panels with windows of various forms and dimensions, 
the majority of which are deeply set in the building, offers a play of hght and shade. 
All these features indicate clearly the architect’s anxiety to impress the connoisseur 
by the beauty of architectural form in the component parts of the b uilding , and 
in no way show that he has tried to attract the attention of the latter simply by 
decorative work. 

Details of the fa9ade include a band of tile-work containing a parapet design 
showing kanguras of a cusped pattern, frequently to be seen on the Muslim buildings 
of the Deccan.^ The design is worked out in white, yellow, and blue tiles arranged 
in an artistic manner. Below this band comes another broader one containing an 
extract from the Qur’an {ch. xxxix, verses 73-4),^ written in the Thulth style by 


^ Cambridge History of India ^ voL iii, p. 636, and Percy Brown’s Indian Architecture^ vol. ii, p. 71. 
2 For the various patterns of such kanguras see Cousens’s Bijdpur Architecture, Plate LX. 

^ The full text of the inscription is as follows : 


SS ui Vt v) . ' . Ul 

j Uj\:>r \ jAj JI5 

^ rm>- V) ut 

*LiiJ J bJ Ju^ jJl^* 


Translation 




Thus saith God Most High: ‘But those who shall have feared their Lord, shall be conducted by 
troops towards paradise, until they shall arrive at the same: and the gates thereof shall be ready set 
open ; and the guards thereof shall say unto them, “Peace be on you! ye have been good: wherefore 
enter ye into paradise, to remain therein for ever.” And they shall answer, “Praise be unto God, who 
hath performed his promise unto us, and hath made us to inherit the earth, that we may dwell in paradise 
wherever we please! ” How excellent is the reward of those who work righteousness! ’ God’s word is 
true. Written by the servant 'Ali as-gufL’ 
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a calligraphist, 'All as-Sufi, whose name occurs at the end of the inscription. The 
writing exhibits art of a high order, and as in tile-decoration the painter and the 
calligraphist worked out jointly the designs for the craftsman, the services of 
'All as-Sufi seem to have been specially requisitioned to prepare the decorative 
schemes of the Madrasa in collaboration with other artists and artisans. 

Below the calligraphic band, which is of a rather intricate pattern, there is another 
comprising little squares arranged in the form of stars. The design is very simple, but 
at the same time most effective, and shows the ingenuity of the artist in placing it near 
an elaborate pattern for the purpose of contrast. The tiny squares are shown in white, 
yellow, light green, light blue, and deep blue, thus producing a kaleidoscopic effect. 

Below the three bands of tile-work there is a broad compartment, containing 
five arches, the spandrels and side-walls of which are again decorated with encaustic 
tiles, the designs being floral in this place. The decoration has suffered a great deal 
from moisture and neglect, but the keen eye of the artist can easily follow the 
patterns on the wall surface. The arches for the sake of variety have been made 
with different spans, the middle one being the widest, having a span of 9 feet 5 
inches with a height of 9 feet 9 inches up to the apex. The span of the next two 
arches, one on either side of the middle arch, is 7 feet 9 inches and the height up 
to the apex the same as that of the middle arch. The two rectangular panels, one 
at each end of this compartment, contain in their upper parts arch-shaped windows 
of small size. These are filled with trellis-work of elegant design. The masonry 
immediately below these windows being new it is difficult to determine whether 
originally there were rectangular windows below the former, such as are to be seen 
in the corresponding panels of the second compartment (PI. LII). Behind the 
arches hes a passage 3 feet deep, the back wall of which has tiny windows filled with 
lattice- work, affording air and fight to the mosque in the interior of the building. 
The artistic effect of these windows, in both the exterior and the interior of the 
sti’ucture, is unquestionable.^ 

The second or the middle compartment also contains arches, the side-walls and 
spandrels of which, like those of the top compartment, were adorned with encaustic 
tiles. The middle arch of this compartment is of the same dimensions as those of 
the first, but the height of the two side arches, towards the right and left of it, is a 
little smaller. Further, in the panels near the northern and southern ends of the 
compartment there are pairs of tiny windows, the top ones being rectangular and 
the lower arch-shaped. The third compartment, which adjoins the plinth of the 
building, comprises five rectangular panels which are rather slim in their proportions. 
The middle one has a small doorway in its lower part and an arch-shaped window 
above it. The window has a, jdli screen. The next two panels, one on each side of 
the middle one, have pairs of windows, the top window being arch-shaped and the 
lower one rectangular. These windows also are adorned with jdUs of delicate 
patterns. The two extreme panels, one near each end of the compartment, have no 
opening, and originally they were decorated with encaustic tiles, the traces of which 
may stfil be observed on the wall. 

^ Cf. pp. 55-6. 
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The adornment of the entire fa 9 ade of the building with tiles, in the arrangement 
of which the decorators have exhibited a refined taste in the choice of colour and 
pattern, would indeed have made a grand display, but in the apparent charm of 
this adornment the art-critic cannot overlook the beauty of line and form, depth 
and volume, shown in the architectural features of the building. 

The interior of the mosque has the plain but lofty style of architecture appro- 
priate to a place of worship. The building comprises a single hall, 49 feet 9 inches 
in length and 24 feet 10 inches in width. The prayer-niche {mihrdb) is built in the 
thickness of the western wall in the form of a semi-decagon, while towards the north 
there is another projection of rectangular design, measuring 19 feet 2 inches by 
1 1 feet 10 inches. This latter projection is separated from the main hall by a massive 
arch. The ceding of the mosque is vaulted, divided into three compartments by 
two stately arches which rise to a height of 33 feet 8 inches from the floor level. The 
walls and arches of the mosque are very strongly built, having a thickness varying 
from 4 to 5 feet. The jdU screens built at different heights from the floor in the 
northern and eastern walls of the mosque, admit subdued light to the interior, 
which adds to the mystic effect proper to a house of God. 

Corresponding to the mosque, and adjoining the minaret at the south-eastern 
angle of the Madrasa, was the library, which has completely perished (PI. L). 
But as architects in the East generally design the wings of a building of a uniform 
plan, it is not unlikely that the plan of the hbrary was a rephca of that of the mosque. 

By entering the building through the opening where the main gateway once stood, 
and following either of the two passages to the right and left of the porch, the inner 
court is reached, which measures 103 feet 2 inches square and has a dodecagonal 
cistern in the middle. Each side of the latter measures 7 feet in length, the total 
circumference of the cistern thus being 84 feet. The marginal slabs of this cistern 
are missing, and its present depth is only 3 feet 1 inch.^ 

As the northern and western wings of the building are in a better state of preserva- 
tion than those on the corresponding sides, it would be best to begin the description 
of the different apartments of the Madrasa from its northern wing. At the extreme 
eastern end of this wing, adjoining the mosque described above, is a square haU 
with a dome-shaped ceiling which is on a level with the ceiliags of the cubicles in the 
uppermost storey of the building. The hall measures 27 feet 2 inches on each side 
at the base, but its corners are slightly cut, and further there are projections in the 
middle of each side, which have given a pleasing design to the floor. ^ The walls are 
plain, but the series of receding arches built as squinches at the corners of the hall, 
and the band of niches below the drum of the vault, combined with tracery of an 
elegant design in the northern projection of the hall, take away any impression of 
monotony from the building. An opening in the eastern projection originally gave 
access to the mosque, but it is now blocked. The hall was apparently meant for 

^ The water for the cistern was apparently supplied by a subterranean channel from the well in the 
forecourt of the building. 

" The projections are rectangular in plan, and each of them measures 9 feet 11 inches by 6 feet 
3 inches approximately. 
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the residence of the principal teacher of the Madrasa who would have acted also as 
Imam. At the north-eastern and north-western corners of the hall are doorways 
leading to small chambers which may have served as storerooms for the occupant 
of the hall. 

Corresponding to this hail there was another in the southern wing of the building 
which has completely disappeared, but its plan has been determined by the excava- 
tions carried out by the Department in recent years (PI. L). Beyond the latter 
two halls the plan of the northern and the southern wings of the Madrasa is uniform, 
comprising a large hall in the middle with pairs of students’ rooms built on either 
side of it (Pis. L and LIV). These rooms rise to three storeys, and the plan of all 
the rooms is the same, each being divided into three apartments. In the front they 
have a small veranda with an arched opening towards the court. The dimensions 
of the arch are considerable, the height up to the apex being 14 feet 2 inches and 
the span 1 1 feet 6 inches ; but the depth of the veranda is insignificant, being 6 feet 
1 inch only. Behind the veranda is a room, measuring 10 feet 8 inches by 7 feet 
9 inches. At the back of the latter there is another room, almost square at its base, 
the dimensions being 10 feet 8 inches by 10 feet 4 inches. The two rooms perhaps 
provided sleeping accommodation for three students. The back rooms of these apart- 
ments have also projections fitted with windows opening on the grounds surround- 
ing the building. These projections are rectangular in plan, their dimensions being 
9 feet 7 inches by 5 feet 4 inches. The windows of the projections were originally 
filled with jdUs of elegant design which have recently been restored. The arrange- 
ment of the apartments shows that the architect in designing them had taken into 
consideration the comfort of students in all the seasons of India. The veranda was 
meant for occupation in the morning and the afternoon, the projection at the back 
with the jdli screen for use at noon, when the glare of the sun becomes intolerable, 
and the two middle rooms for sleeping in at night. There are thirty-six suites of 
these rooms in all the three storeys of the building, and according to the estimate 
made above, if we consider each suite to be intended to provide accommodation for 
three students, the Madrasa was capable of accommodating 108 students. 

Each of the middle halls has a lofty arch opening on the court, the dimensions of 
which in the northern and southern wings are uniform, and the height up to the apex 
is 40 feet and the span 26 feet 8 inches (Pis. L and LII-LV). The arch of the 
western haU is still loftier, measuring 46 feet 3 inches from the floor level. The plan 
of the middle halls on aU three sides is uniform, having a rectangular apartment in 
the front with a semi-decagonal projection at the back. Each of the front apart- 
ments towards the north and south measures 34 feet 3 inches by 26 feet 8 inches, 
and their semi-decagonal projections have a uniform depth of 16 feet.’- The ceilings 
of the front apartments are vaulted, in the form of a barrel, but instead of being 
round at the top they have the shape of an arch. Originally the ceilings were 
lavishly decorated with encaustic tiles representing floral designs and Arabic texts, 
but these have almost completely perished except a few pieces left here and there. 

The depth of the projection of the western hall is slightly larger, being 18 feet 7 inches in contrast 
to the 16 feet of the projection of the northern and southern halls. 
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The specimens of Kufic writing preserved in these pieces show calligraphic art of a 
high order. 

The semi-decagonal projections are divided from the front apartments by means 
of arches which have very pleasing proportions, although they are a httle smaller 
in height than the arches in the front, the height of the former being 34 feet in 
contrast to 40 feet which is the height of the front arches of the hall in the northern 
and southern wings. The projections had jail screens of elegant patterns in their 
backs. These had decayed badly owing to climatic conditions and to vandahsm, 
but have been fuUy restored according to their original design by the Archaeological 
Department. The haUs were apparently used as lectures-rooms like their proto- 
types in the Madrasas of North African countries. 

At the north-west and south-west corners of the building the architect has planned 
rooms for professors, which are not only comfortable for hving in but have pleasing 
designs. These rooms are buUt on the ground floor (PI. L) as well as in the upper 
storey. The rooms on the ground floor are approached from the court by doors of 
modest dimensions, opening into a porch which gives access to the central apart- 
ment and also contains a staircase leading to the rooms in the upper floor of the 
building. The plan of the central apartment is almost square at the base, measur- 
ing 17 feet 6 inches each way, but the four projections on each of its four sides, and 
four more at each of its four corners, have given it an octagonal form. The walls of 
these projections at their tops have formed a ring for the support of the circular 
ceihng of the central apartment (PI. L). The ceding has the shape of a shallow 
vault. The four projections at the corners are square in plan, measuring 9 to 10 feet 
on each side, while for hght and air they have screens of trellis- work and also traces 
of shelves for books. The latter were made of wood and have completely perished, 
their planks having been either destroyed by white ants or pulled out dehberately 
from the wall by vandals. The projections on the four sides of the central apart- 
ment are also square in plan, although a little smaller in dimensions than the corner 
ones. The rooms remain cool in summer and warm in winter, and each suite would 
have offered accommodation to a professor with one or two of his junior colleagues, 
or some of the advanced, students. The six suites of these corner rooms would have 
accommodated twelve, if not more, members of the teaching staff. 

The semi-decagonal projections of the middle haUs of the Madrasa have vaulted 
ceilings ; but the vaults, although visible above the roof, have more imposing domes 
built over them. The latter rise from octagonal bases and their height on an average 
is 36 feet 6 inches from the level of the roof and 86 feet from the floor of the Madrasa. 
The domes make a pleasing feature in the contour of the building, for the long 
stretches of walls though crowned with parapets and pierced by jaZf screens, would 
have looked monotonous without them (PL LVI). The base of the dome above the 
northern projection has a girth of 80 feet at the roof level, and a height of 20 feet 
6 inches up to the springing-point of the dome. The latter itself at this point has a 
ch'cumference of 72 feet, thus a masonry band of 4 feet is left aU round to take the 
thrust. The base of the dome for further security is embedded some 6 feet in the 
thickness of the roof. 
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The architect has built a platform all round to make the structure still more 
secure, and in consideration of the height of the walls, which rise 56 feet approxi- 
mately up to the parapet, has given a batter to them which is quite apparent in the 
northern and southern walls (PL LVI). Further, he has strengthened the corners of 
the building by short but massive buttresses which do not offend the eye. The 
minarets in the front and the semi-decagonal projections crowned with domes, in 
the middle of the walls, also serve the same purpose, but at the same time, as we 
stated above, they add to the stately appearance of the building. The exterior of the 
Madrasa has a sombre look towards the north, south, and west, on account of its 
weather-stained walls, but as they were originally ornamented with bands of mosaic 
tiles and panels of delicate tracery, the artistic effect would have been quite different 
at that time. 

The walls of the Madrasa measure externally 242 feet from east to west and 
220 feet from north to south. They are built of rough-tooled trap masonry, which 
has been covered with plaster and emblazoned with tiles. 

Mint (?) 

To the south of the Madrasa is a small dome called the Mint (^TafodZ). The dimen- 
sions of the structure are insignificant, measuring 13 feet on each side at the base 
internally. The walls of the building rise 12 feet from the ground level and are 
crowned by an elliptical dome. It has a circumference of 45 feet and a height of 
7 feet above the walls. This small building may have been used for stamping coins 
which would have been minted in a larger structure situated adjacent to it. But no 
trace of a large building which can be identified as having been a mint is to be found 
in the vicinity. 

Tahht-i-Kirmdm 

At a short distance from the Madrasa, proceeding towards the fort, is a gateway 
built along the northern side of the main road (PI. LXV). At present it has a hall 
at its back, but originally it may have been connected with other apartments 
occupied by Hadrat Khalil-UUah and his descendants, who migrated to Bidar from 
Kirman at the invitation of Ahmad Shah al-Wall in 834 H. (a.d. 1431 ) } The building 
is now called the Takht-i-Kirmanl (Throne of Kirman) on account of its containing 
a couch associated with the saint Khahl-XIllah. 

The gateway possesses certain features of the Baihmam architecture, although its 
plaster decoration may strike one at first sight as being comparatively modern. The 
medallions and other motifs represented in the latter, however, on close study prove 
the building to be of the Baihmaial period. The gateway has a large arch in the 
middle, rising 22 feet 6 inches from the threshold and having a span of 14 feet 
9 inches. The facets of the columns supporting the arch-head have given them a 
cluster-like effect, the device being apparently copied from the carving of the stone 
columns of the medieval Hindu temples of the Deccan. The string oi rudraksha 
beads carved on the border of the arch-head is another Hindu decorative motif, but 


^ Briggs, vol. ii, pp. 419-20. 
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such devices are frequently to be observed on the early Muslim buildings of the 
Deccan, for the masons employed were generally Hindu, and although Muslim 
architects designed the main features of the building, the detail was often filled in 
by the Hindu craftsmen. The spandrels of the arch are, however, adorned with 
medallions and floral patterns of Muslim design. The medallions represent religious 
texts arranged in the style. 

The main arch has four smaller arches, built in its sides, the latter being arranged 
in two rows, one above the other. The recessed facades of these arches have a 
pleasing effect. At the back of the smaller arches are niches, of which those in the 
lower row may have been occupied by the guards of the house or by occasional 
wayfarers. The niches in the upper row are ornamental, for they are not accessible 
from any apartment of the building. They may, however, have been used for 
flower vases and other similar articles on festive occasions. 

Above the arches the gateway has two bands of ornamental plaster-work and on 
the top a parapet of trefoil design (PL LXV). At each end of the parapet is a 
miniature column lavishly adorned with niches on all four sides and crowned with 
an orb which springs from lotus leaves. The diminutive columns in this style and 
the parapet of trefoil pattern both came into fashion during the Baihmani period, 
and some flne specimens of them may be noticed on the tombs of this dynasty at 
Ashtur.^ 

The threshold of the building comprises a sort of landing in the middle of the 
steps which lead from the road to the hall.^ This landing is arranged in the recess 
of the main arch, the back wall of which is decorated with niches and the effigies of 
two tigers.® The door of the hall is in the pillar-and-lintel style, and is fitted with 
wooden shutters of a plain design which may not be very old. 

The hall measures 30 feet 7 inches by 35 feet 7 inches, and is divided into three 
apartments by arches which are built across both its length and its breadth. The 
span of the arches built in the length of the hall is 10 feet, in contrast to the 8 feet 
5 inches of the arches built across its width. The height of both is uniform, that is 
11 feet 10 inches from the floor to the apex. The arches rise from low masonry 
columns and support a flat ceding. 

In the middle of the hall is a platform of wood on which a couch is placed. The 
platform is 6 feet 9 inches wide, 8 feet 9 inches long, and 1 foot 5 inches high, being 
supported by round feet. The couch has a wooden frame, and the seat is to-day 

^ Vide Plates LXIX, LXXVII, and LXXXVI. The parapet of the trefoil pattern still remained 
in vogue during the rule of Baridi kings and it is frequently to be seen on their tombs. See Plates XC, 
XCII, Cl, CVIII, CX, and CXIII. 

2 The threshold is approached by three steps from the road ; and four more steps from the former 
lead to the interior of the building. 

® The effigies of tigers are a common feature of the gateways of forts in the Deccan. They are 
emblematic of power and majesty and also have some connexion with the hon-headed representation 
of Vishnu, styled Narasimha. In Persian heraldry a lion is the representation of 'All, the son-in-law 
of the Prophet Muhammad, who gained the title of Asadullah, ‘the lion of God’, on account of his 
extraordinary valour. The fondness of the sculptors and the masons of the Deccan for this device is 
apparently due to these various traditions. 
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made of woven cotton tape. The dimensions of the couch are: length 6 feet, width 
4 feet, and height 1 foot 10 inches ; but the back of the couch rises 2 feet 9 inches 
above the seat level, and it has a length of 4 feet 8 inches. The woodwork of the 
couch is elegantly carved and gilded in Persian style. The couch has also a canopy 
of cloth above it which is supported by poles fixed into the platform. This rehc, on 
account of its association with the saint Khalll-Ullah. is held in great reverence by 
the people of Bidar, who assemble to see it in large numbers during the month of 
Muharram.^ 

ManMydr Ta'Um or the Bangle-seller's School 

The four schools for physical training in the four principal divisions of the town 
have already been mentioned in Chapter II {supra, p. 20, n. 2), and here a description 
of the building in which the Bangle-seller’s school is located will be given. The gate- 
way and the enclosure waU of the school have suffered considerably, partly owing 
to the change in the pohcy of Government regarding the maintenance of these 
mstitutions, but mainly on account of lack of interest of the people of the town in 
learning old military exercises, such as fencing, cudgeUing {pata), and wrestling. 

The only architectural feature of the gateway to attract the attention of the 
visitor is the incongruity of its pillars, which do not seem to be in their original place 
and may have been brought from some other building after the decay of the latter. 
On entering through the gateway the principal building within the enclosure is an 
'Ashur Khana.^ which comprises a single hall with three arched openings in the 
front and a small room for storing relics at the back. The haU measures 19 feet 
3 inches by 10 feet 6 inches. The piUars of the haU also seem to have been brought 
from some other old building. 

^ Between the Madrasa and the Takht-i-Kirmani there are remains of two old buildings, the first 
being an arch which, although at present not connected with any buUding, bears an inscription of the 
Mughal period showing that the house to which the arch was originally attached belonged to Sayyid 
Murtada, a descendant of the famous Muslim saint, Makhdum-i-Jahaniyan Jahan-Gasht. The text of 
the inscription has been deciphered as follows; 

Text 

jlSC* JU (\) 

.C^l iSjf WSh J 

Translation 

Verse 

(1) The builder of this lofty gate is Sa 3 ?yid Murtada, the son of Sayyid Miran. 

(2) His genealogy is connected with Makhdum-i- J ahaniyan whose title is Jahan-Gasht. 

Prose 

In the year 1118 h. from the ‘flight^ of the Prophet (a.b. 1706) it was completed. 

The other building is now the official residence of the Ta'alluqdar of Bidar, and as such has entirely 
changed its old features. In this building Naw^ab JSfasir-ud-Daula Bahadur, the fourth Kizam (a.d. 
1829-57), was born, and his father Nawab Sikandar Jah lived in it for three years. 

^ 'Ashur Khana, a building wherein religious ceremonies of the Shi'ite faith are performed during the 
month of Muharram, In the 'Ashur Hiana religious flags and other relics are also housed and 

displayed. 
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In the court of the 'Ashur Khana there is another hall which has no roof, being 
quite modern. According to local tradition the four schools (Ta'llm Khanas) were 
also called Tahdid Khanas (Punishment Houses), since culprits, by the orders of the 
king, or the governor, received punishment under the surveillance of the staff of 
these institutions. 

The Jdmi’ Masjid 

Retracing our footsteps to the Chaubara and proceeding towards the Path 
Darwaza, the Jami' Masjid, or the Assembly Mosque of the town, is approached. It 
is situated on the west side of the road, being enclosed by a modern wall with a gate 
in the front. The visitor has to ascend four steps in order to reach the inner court, 
a plan of which is given in Plate LVIII. 

The courtyard has a path in the middle with a pair of flower-beds on either side 
of it and another pair near the water cistern, which is close to the northern end of 
the court. ^ The dimensions of the entire court are 144 feet 4 inches from north to 
south and 141 feet 8 inches from east to west. At the head of the court is a pave- 
ment two steps higher than the court itself and having a depth of 41 feet 3 inches. 
Votaries can approach the cistern for ablutions from the pavement as well as from 
the court side. The cistern has a masonry margin 3 feet 4 inches wide all round, and 
in the middle, the area which is filled with water measures 30 feet 8 inches by 28 feet. 

The prayer-hall has an imposing fagade towards the court, being divided into 
seven arches, the middle one of which is shghtly larger in dimensions than those on 
each side (PL LIX). The span of the middle arch is 17 feet in contrast to the 16 
feet 2 inches of the others, and its height up to the apex is 18 feet 9 inches as opposed 
to the 18 feet 2 inches of the latter. The arch-heads rest on low but massive columns 
and support the ceiling, which is divided into twenty-one vaults. The prayer-haU 
contains several rows of arches across both its length and its breadth, and comprises 
three apartments from east to west and seven from north to south. The architec- 
tural effect of the interior of the building on account of the rows of arches and the 
squinches, which support the vaults of the ceilings, is extremely pleasing to the eye 
(PL LX). The hall has no decorative features, but the arrangement of the arches 
and their fine proportions have given the building a certain elegance in spite of its 
plain style. The hall has a length of 144 feet with a depth of 65 feet. 

The mihrdh as usual projects from the hall and has a pentagonal plan at the base. 
The apartment of the prayer-hall, adjoining the whence the Imam conducts 

the service and recites the holy texts, has a domed ceihng of considerable height, in 
the style of the lantern-shaped vaults of the JdmT al-ZaUuna at Tunis and of several 
other early mosques in North Africa. But the dome-shaped ceiling at Bidar has 
another dome over it, which springs from an octagonal base built on the roof of the 
building. Each side of the base measures 12 feet in length ; thus the total girth of 
the base is 84 feet, and its walls rise to a height of 10 feet 6 inches above the roof. 
The dome itself has a circumference of 76 feet at its springing-point on the top of 
the base, and rises 19 feet above that. The height of the dome including its finial 

1 The fiower-heds are in a ruinous condition, and they can now be traced only by the marginal stones 
which still remain in a few places. 
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is 32 feet 9 inches from the level of the roof and 66 feet from the floor of the prayer- 
hall.^ The object of building a high- vaulted ceiling for the apartment adjoining the 
mihrab was to produce an impressive resounding effect for the chantings of the Qur’an 
by the Imam, perhaps the same aim as that kept in view in building the high- vaulted 
roofs of cathedrals in Europe so as to flU the hall with the echoes of organ music 
and the recital of sacred hymns. 

The front wall of the prayer-haU has a parapet of trefoil pattern at its top which 
is interspersed with tiny minarets (PL LX). The shape of the latter has been 
considerably changed during modern repairs. The chain and pendant device which 
is a prominent decorative design of BaridI architecture may also be noticed in the 
spandrels of the arches of the front waU. This device may have been added in the 
repair or restoration of the building carried out during the rule of the BaridI kings, 
but from the shape of its main dome and the style of its arches it can probably be 
assigned to the Baihmani period. Its general appearance, however, shows it to be 
of a much later date than the Baih m ani mosque in the fort (PL XVII). 

Ta’Mm Pansdl 

Proceeding towards the Path Darwaza by the main road, the premises of another 
old school for physical training may be visited. It is called the Pansal Ta'llm or 
Water-miller’s school.^ The various apartments and buildings connected with 
this institution possess no architectural importance. They, however, comprise an 
'Ashur Ehana, a mosque, and a tomb. The 'Ashur Khana consists of a single hall 
with a screen of wooden arches in its front. The mosque also is a small structure, 
comprising a prayer-haU and a court in front of it. The prayer-hall has three arches 
opening on the court. A veranda has recently been built in front of the haU to 
protect votaries from the heat and glare of the sun. 

The tomb consists of a single chamber with an arched opening towards the east. 
The proportions of the latter are somewhat squat and clumsy. The chamber 
contains the grave of Ustad Yar Muhammad, who was at one time in charge of the 
school. On the fa 9 ade of the building an inscription has been set up recently. 

Khdss Mahall, 'AM Bdgh and Chita Khana 

These buildings are situated on the road which starts from the Chaubara and runs 
almost parallel to the main thoroughfare of Bidar towards the Shah Ganj Darwaza, 
Of the Khass Mahall now only an enclosure waU and some chambers with arched 
openings are left. The latter were utilized, until quite recently, as the quarters and 
stables of the police sawdrs,^ but now they are being used as the hostel of the Art 
and Crafts School, Bidar. The arches of this building have a very wide span in 
relation to the height, and thus do not show a happy sense of proportion. 

The site of the 'All Ba gh is now occupied by the High School, the rooms of which 
have recently been built round the old reservoir of the garden, which at present 
measures 82 feet 10 inches square and has a depth of 5 feet 4 inches. 

Beyond the 'All Bagh towards the north is the Chita Khana or the Leopard’s 

^ The finial is 3 feet 3 inches high. ® Supra, Tp. 20, f.n. 2. 


® Mounted police-guards. 
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House. Judging from the style of the building this cannot be its original name, and 
may have been given to it at a time when under the orders of some whimsical king 
or governor of Bidar the building may have been utilized for housing the leopards 
tamed by him for hunting deer.^ 

The building has a high plinth, being constructed on a platform 5 feet 11 inches 
in height. The black stone pillars fixed at the south-east and south-west corners of 
the plinth of the platform are carved in the style of the stone margins of the arches 
of Ala-ud-Din BaihmanI’s tomb at Ashtur {infra, p. 130). The platform has a flight 
of steps which are built along its western side. The upper dimensions of the plat- 
form are: length, east to west, 62 feet 11 inches, and width, north to south, 43 feet. 
It has a cistern in the middle which is square in plan, measuring 27 feet 9 inches on 
each side. The present depth of the cistern is 4 feet 7 inches, and the water was 
apparently suppMed to it from the well situated towards the west. 

At the northern end of the platform was a colonnade which has completely dis- 
appeared now, except for the traces of some arch-heads the stone margins of which 
are carved in the Baihmani style. Adjoining the colonnade towards the north were 
some apartments, which are more or less intact, although on account of the housing 
of the Art and Crafts School therein, some modern features, such as doors and 
partition walls, now spofl. their original appearance. The present plan of these 
apartments comprises a hall in the middle with two rooms, one on each side of the 
latter towards the east and west. The middle haU measures 32 feet 9 inches in 
length and 13 feet 3 inches in width, and has a vatdted ceiling which is divided into 
three compartments by the arches built across the width of the hall. The two side- 
rooms are of uniform dimensions, being square in plan and measuring 13 feet 11 
inches on each side. 

Below the platform there are cells which may have been utilized for the accom- 
modation of servants or for storing goods. These cells, however, indicate no plan 
which would support the view that they were designed for housing leopards 
originally. 

Ta'lim Siddtq Shah 

Close to the Khass MahaU are the Physical School and the Tomb of Siddlq Shah, 
neither of which has any pretension to architectural merit. On the contrary the 
latter has quite a modern appearance, comprising a pavilion with an arcade on all 
four sides. The middle arches of the pavihon are cusped, a feature which is notice- 
able in the buildings of Bidar after its occupation by the Mu gh als in a.d. 1666.^ 
The apartment containing the grave of Siddiq Shah has four turrets of fancy design 
on its roof. The tomb is built of laterite masonry. 

To the north-east of the tomb is an 'Ashur Khana and in front of it an aldvd. The 
aldvd is built almost in the middle of the road. It consists of a pit where fire and 
incense are kept burning during the first ten days of the month of Muharram As 
far as their origin is concerned such pits may remind one of the fire-temples of Iran, 
but in India they are associated with Ashur Khanas, where, as explained above,® 

^ Leopards are still trained and kept for hunting purposes by some of the Indian chiefs. 

2 Supra, p. 15. ® Supra, p. 102, n. 2. 
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the religious banners and other relics sacred to the Shl'as are exhibited. As regards 
the derivation of the word aldvd (^^1) it may be connected with the Hindi word 
esZao, meaning a fire heap. 

Close by is the Ta'lim of Siddlq Shah which has almost the same plan as the other 
physical training schools, i.e. it comprises an open court and an 'Ashur Khana. The 
latter is built along the northern wall of the school and consists of a hall with a room 
at its back. The front of the hall has three arched openings. 

Khdnadh of Hadrat Nur Samndm 

He was one of those holy men whom the religious inchnations of the Baihmani 
kings attracted to Bidar where they settled down and ultimately passed away ; but 
their memory is still sacred to the inhabitants of the place. ^ The Khanq ah has 
within its enclosure a hall for the accommodation of the disciples who assembled 
to learn the teachings of the Shaikh or his sajjddds (successors), and a mosque 
wherein they prayed. The latter comprises a room, measuring 22 feet 3 inches from 
north to south and 19 feet from east to west. The room has three arches in its 
eastern side, the middle one of which is much larger in dimensions than those on 
each side, which look very small in comparison with it. The dimensions of the 
middle arch are: span 10 feet 8 inches and height up to the apex 10 feet 2 inches.^ 

The hall of the Khanq ah has a cell at its back, perhaps for the meditation of the 
Shaikh. The hall itself measures 33 feet 6 inches by 15 feet 3 inches, and has three 
arched openings towards the east. The ceiling is divided into three compartments 


^ The tomb of Shaikh Nur Samnani is described in the sequel (v. infra, pp. 191-2). 
® The mosque has the following inscriptions: 

I 

Text 

(jb* 




Translation 


(1) The builder of this heavenly mosque is the chosen one of God, Miyan Yadgar. 

(2) Tor the date of the building (the poet) composed this chronogram: ‘The 'Alavi mosque is a well- 

known building.’ 1072 H. (a.d. 1662). 

The hemistich, however, gives the date 672, and there remains a deficiency of 500 years which it is 
not clear how the poet has made up. 

II 

Text 


JUjY Jt \i fly OA ^ ^.) 


Translation 

(1) Thanks to God, that a soul expanding and heart cherishing mosque has been built: the votaries 

should sacrifice their (lower) self and offer their heart to God. 

(2) Real ‘prostration’ means throwing down the burden of conceit: in prayer based on (genuine) 

devotion they should forsake self. 
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each having a vault. The spandrels of the arches on the external side are adorned 
with plaster- work. The plinth of the hall is 3 feet 2 inches above the small court in 
front of it. 

The Tomb of Hadrat Multdni Padshah 

The tomb is situated in the north-west comer of the town and may be approached 
either by the road which turns towards the north at a short distance from the 
Khass MahaU group of monuments, or by the road which starts from the Club 
Bungalow and runs parallel to the southern glacis of the fort. The full name of 
Hac^at Multani Padshah is Abu’l-Fath Shams-ud-Din Muhammad al-Qadirl, and 
he was born in 862 h. (a.d. 1458), and died on the 1st of Shawwal, 935 h. (8th June, 
A.D. 1529). He is one of the most popular saints of Bidar, and his tomb is still 
visited by a large number of votaries daily. The title al-Qadiri is attached to his 
name because he belonged to the order of saints established by Shaikh 'Abdu’l- 
Qadir Gllani.^ The name Multani he evidently got from his father, Hadrat Shaikh 
Ibrahim, who was a native of Multan and migrated to Bidar some time during the 
reign of 'Ala-ud-Dln Ahmad Baihmani (a.d. 1436-58), if not earher. The son 
Muhammad was probably born at Bidar. 

The tomb has a large enclosure, and is approached from the main street by a 
lofty arch whence a branch road leads to the gateway of the tonyt*.^ The gateway 
has an arch at each end towards the north and south and also a pair of rooms, built 
on either side of the passage. The latter are occupied by watchmen and drummers 
in the service of the shrine and also by dervishes visiting the tomb. Beyond the 
gateway a paved walk first passes through a large cemetery containing the graves 
of the followers of the saint. Several of these graves bear inscriptions, which may 
interest those who are fond of studying chronograms.® 

1 For 'Abdu’I-Qadir Gilani see Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. i, pp. 41-2. 

® There is a cistern in front of the gateway of the shrine. To the left of the gateway there is also a 
mosque which has only one arched opening towards the east. It is, however, wide enough (12 feet 3 
inches) considering the modest dimensions of the prayer-room which measures only 17 feet 3 inches by 
13 feet. The arch springs from low masonry pUlars, the height of which is not as much as 3 feet. On 
the right of the prayer-room is a chamber, intended either for storing the carpets and religious books 
of the mosque or for the dwelling of the Imam. 

® One of these iuscriptions is carved on a tomb built to the right of the passage, almost midway 
between the main entrance and the sepulchral chamber of the shrine. The inscription consists of two 
lines of Persian verse and reads thus : 

Teed 

J1 jUj o' o\f=r 0.0 

A? a— 

\ -At 

Translation 

‘From this low world packed up his chattel, 

The saint of the world, an offspring of the Prophet. 

I inquired of Wisdom the chronogram of his demise. 

It communicated, “Sayyid, Wall is in Heaven”! {continued on p. 108) 
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The tomb of the saint is built on a platform which has a phnth, 3 feet 2 inches 
high. The tomb has been repaired on an extensive scale several times, as the result 
of which much of its original character has been lost. The latest repairs were carried 
out in 1343 H. (a.d. 1923), and the visitor will notice tile and marble decorations in 
the front of the budding which have marred the simple dignity of the original tomb. 
The sepulchral chamber measures 18 feet square inside and 26 feet 4 inches exter- 
nally. There is a corridor 6 feet 6 inches deep all round the sepulchral chamber. 
In the phnth of the platform towards the west an incribed tablet is fixed which 
contains the chronogram of Shah Ishaq’s death. Shah Ishaq was one of the five sons 


{continued from 107) 

The phrase jj^\ gives the date 1082 h. (a.d. 1671} which falls in Anrangzeb’s reign 

(a.d. 1659-1707), The style of writing is Nasta'Uq of the Mu^al period. 

Almost opposite Sayyid Wall’s tomb, on the other side of the passage (towards the west), is the tomb 
of Mnkka Bi, which has an inscription recording an endowment for the maintenance of the tomb. The 
style of writing as well as the language of the inscription is crude, and as it is dated 1258 h., it shows 
that public taste in literary matters at that time was at a very low level. 


Teod 





ill Jj-o in Sf' bi 



c-Ja5 

^ sro^ 


-/A J CKfO j ^ CFjj j j j jl* -> {Sj\, j iSj^^ J 

. . . • . ^ .iSoT iS*, 

Jjj J ^ y 


I ^ 


jy7 V ad ^ y 


Translation 

the Chosen, Muhammad bless ..... 

There is no god hut God and MuTiammad is the Prophet of God, 

Mukka Bi, the pious slave of Qutb Muhammad Multani Qadiri. 

(right). Muhi’u-’d-Dm Jilaiu QadirL 1258 H. Mukka Bi. 

(left). IJusain. 812. 

‘ And one well built by 'Alamgir (or during 'Alam^r’s reign) and ten wells of Shaikh Bawi, purchased 
by me (are an endowment for the distribution of) bread and sweets, for the fees of the reciters, 

and for the expenses of oil (for the lamps of the dargdh), I also dedicate the villages, lands, mango- 
trees, etc., attached to the tomb of Mukka Bi. Whoever shows avarice in respect of this endowment 
may he be deprived to-morrow (the Day of Judgment) of the Divine vision and the intercession of the 
Prophet! 

In the name of God the most Merciful and Compassionate, 

Verse 

'The thirsty may drink the water and the hungry enjoy the bread, but if thou committest a theft 
it is tantamount to thy cutting the nose or the tresses of Mukka Bi.’ 

Vide Ppig, Ind. Mosl, 1927-8, p. 23, PL XXI. 
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of Ha(^at Multani Padshah, and according to the chronogram he died in 887 H. 
(a.d. 1482). The letters of the inscription are much worn, but the few words which 
can be made out are as follows: 


/oU 

iJJA ' 


Text 

... 


t 




I 


AA< 

Translation 

1 asked Husain to compose the chronogram of ... . 

He said, ‘The chronogram of Ishaq’s death may be found in Ktwwledge defartedfrcm India.’ 
887 H. (a.d. 1482).i 

There is also a mosque close by to the north of the shrine which comprises a 
double hall, measuring 26 feet 10 inches by 26 feet 2 inches over both parts. The 
arches of the hall show a marked stilt at their apex.^ An enclosure attached to the 
mosque towards the south contains the tomb of Ha(^at Ibrahim Multani, the father 
of the saint. 

Khdnqah of Hadrat Shah Abu’l-Faid 

Bidar has several monasteries wherein the descendants of the saints who exercised 
considerable influence on the kings of Bidar still reside, and are supposed to impart 
rehgious teaching according to the doctrine of the special order of dervishes to 
which they belong. Among these the monastery of Hac^at AbuT-Faid is the most 
important. It is situated on the right side of the road when proceeding from the 
Chaubara to the Mangalpet Darwaza. 

The saint, who was bom in 811 h. (a.d. 1408) and passed away in 879 h. (a.d. 
1474), was a contemporary of Ahmad Shah al-Wali, 'Ala-ud-Din Ahmad, Humayun, 
and Nizam Shah Baihmani. These kings had great respect for the saint, and there 
are sanads in the possession of the ’present sajjdda which show that he was addressed 
by them in terms of the highest reverence.® 

The monastery has a large enclosure, the eastern, western, and southern walls of 
which are old. The approach is through an arched gateway. The posts and the 
arch-head of the gateway are of poHshed black stone and carved in the Baihmani 
style. The main building within the enclosure comprises a hall with some rooms 
attached to it. The style of the hall and the rooms has been altered considerably 
during the repairs carried out from time to time at the instance of the sajjddas 
accor^ng to their tastes and requirements. In the monastery are some sanads and 
also a few relics, the most important among the latter being the tunic of Hadrat 

^ Epig.Ind. Most., 1927-8, -p. 22, ’Pl.TXb. 

2 Close to the shrine of Multani Padshah are the ^ufiya School, Sufiya Mosque, and §ufiya Mch ; 
although none of them possesses any special architectural beauty, yet these buildings are reminiscent 
of the time when Bidar was a great centre of religious learning. 

2 In a sanad he is addressed as follows : 

... ;_,j5 j Ih J! jWiil j>lil cjiljh liDUj cjW j ojlD j oil^ 
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Farld-ud-Dm Shakar Ganj and the cap of Hactat Banda Nawaz Gesu-daraz which 
the sajjdda puts on when he is installed on the carpet of his predecessor. ^ 

The Ta’Um of Nur Khan or the Physical Training School of Nur Khan 
It is situated close to the Mangalpet Darwaza and has more or less the same plan 
as the other three schools,^ that is, it comprises an open court with an 'Ashur Khana 
and a mosque built therein. Both the buildings are small, the mosque being made 
up of a prayer-hall with a court in front of it.® The 'Ashur Khana consists of two 
apartments which measure jointly 26 feet 5 inches in length and 22 feet in width. 
There are three arched openings in each apartment, the openings being of small 
dimensions. 

The Khdnqdh of Shah Wali-Ulldh al-Husaini 
From the Chaubara-Mangalpet road a street branches towards the north, almost 
opposite the lOianqah of Shah Abu’l-Faid, and after proceeding a few steps in that 
street the Edianqah of Shah Wall-UUah is reached.'^ The main building in the 
monastery comprises a spacious hall which is divided into two aisles in its depth. 
The hall has three arched openmgs towards the court. The arches of the openings 
are rather wide in relation to their height; the span of the arches is 10 feet 11 inches 
and their height up to the apex 12 feet 6 inches. The arch-heads are supported by 
masonry pillars, which although quite massive, rise only 4 feet 6 inches above the 
floor. The architectural effect of the building is therefore somewhat heavy. 

The main hall has rooms built in its sides towards the east and west, and also 
a small room in its back which is technically styled the Shdh-nishin, or the room 
for the retirement of the saint. At present heirlooms of the family are kept therein, 
which comprise some beads reported to have belonged originally to Ha(^at ' Ali, the 
son-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad, a manuscript of the Qur’an in Kufic charac- 
ters, and some old apparel of the saints of the family. 

Towards the east of this Khanqah is a small dome which is now enclosed in the 
zenana part of the residence of the sajjdda. The dome has also an independent 
approach through an arch of massive proportions. 

The Monastery of Shah ’AU Husain Quth II 
The building is m a decayed condition, but may be visited from the Khanqah of 
Shah Wall-XJllah Husaini, since it is situated close to the latter. It has an enclosure 
built of trap masonry with an arched gateway towards the street. The roof and the 
walls of the main haU of the monastery have fallen down, but a colonnade along its 
western wall is stiU intact. 

The gateway has a parapet of the trefoil design of the later Baihmanl or Barldl 

^ The tomb of Bacjrat Shah Ahu’l-Fai(J is situated outside the Mangalpet Darwaza, haK a mile to 
the south of the latter. It is described in the sequel (pp. 184-7). 

^ Supra, p. 104. 

® The prayer-hall is 21 feet 10 inches in length and 13 feet 6 inches in breadth. 

^ The tomb of Wali-UUah al-Busaini is situated to the west of the Mausoleum of Khan Jahan Barid 
and described elsewhere in this book {infra, p. 170). He was a descendant of Shah Abu’l-Paid and the 
son-in-law of the Bijapur governor, Sidi Mar j an. 
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style, and its fa9ade is further decorated with plaster- work which may also be 
assigned to the same period (sixteenth century a.d.). 

The Great Monastery of Mahhuh Subhdm 
Mahbub Subhanl, meaning the chosen one of the Holy God, is the epithet applied 
to Hac^at ShaiWi 'Abdu’l-Qadir GllanI by the devotees of his order. Bidar, it 
appears, was at one time a great centre for , the teaching of the Qadirlya school of 
Islamic doctrine, since there are several monasteries of the votaries of this order in 
the town. The Great Monastery or the Ban Khanqah. as it is called, may be 
approached either from the road which branches from the Madrasa— Fort main road 
towards the east,^ or from the lane close to the monasteries of Shah 'All Husain and 
Shah Wall-Ullah. 

The monastery has several buildings inside its enclosure, among which a mosque 
is interesting because its parapet consists of overlapping arches, a pleasing feature 
of the Baihmanl style. The turrets are slender and crowned with orbs, but they 
seem to have been built at a later period, perhaps during some repair of the mosque. 
The prayer-hall has three arched openings towards the east which are of uniform 
dimensions, the span of their arches being 7 feet 4 inches and the height up to the 
apex 10 feet 7 inches. The prayer-hall measures 28 feet 11 inches in length and 
18 feet 9 inches in depth, and has a vaulted ceiling divided into three compartments. 

The Small Monastery of 3Iahbub Subhanl 
This monastery, styled the Chhotl Khanqah. is situated in the same locality in 
which the Bari Khanqah is found, the distance between the two being some 100 
yards. The Chhotl Khanqah has an inscription on its gate which mentions the name 
of its builder as Firoz Edian.^ There is another inscription on the mosque within the 
^ The distance from the Madrasa is about 200 yards. 

^ The inscribed tablet is fixed OTer the doorway of the Khanadh and measures 2 feet 8 inches by 
2 feet. The inscription consists of two Persian couplets and the chronogram, which is also in verse. 
The couplets are written in Naskh characters while the chronogram is in Nastallq. 

Text 

jJic'iJl Jlj 

I ^ d I ,.1^ 1. L 




T J.U 


y, y 
L 




u* ^ 

jjj^, 0^-3 Uj 

Translation 

The great saint (lit. the great refuge) has said, 

Couplets 

(1) ‘In our company thou shouldst not be double or triple-minded but be single-minded, and free 

thy heart from that -which is not-God ; 

(2) Come one morning in a sincere mood to my door, and if thy craving be not fulfilled, then thou 

shouldst complain.’ 

Chronogram 

If thou wantst the date of this sacred threshold, (know it from the phrase) 'Built by Firoz Khdn\ 
The numerical value of this phrase according to the Abjad system gives the date 1054 h. 
(A.B. 1644-5). 
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monastery enclosure which contains the date 1069 H. (a.d. 1669) and the name 
Atoad Khan Khe shm A Bidar was annexed to the Mughal empire in a.d. 1656, 
and as the Khe shg i Afghans played an important role in the army of the kings of 
this dynasty, it appears that Ahmad Khan Khe shg i was one of the officers who were 
left by Aurangzeh at Bidar after his conquest of the town. 

The plan of the monastery comprises a gateway, a mosque, and an assembly hall 
with a court in front of it. The gateway has a covered passage in the middle and 
a vaulted room on either side towards the east and west. These rooms are of uniform 
dimensions, measuring 26 feet 3 inches in length and 14 feet in width. The court 
has a cistern of neat design with margins of pohshed black stone. The assembly hall 
measures 48 feet 8 inches in length externally, which measurement covers also the 
width of the rooms built on either side of the hall towards the east and west. There 
is also a chamber, built at the back of the hall, to house the rehcs of the monastery.^ 

The Khdnqdh of Makhdum Qddiri 

This monastery is situated towards the east at a short distance from the Chhoti 
Khdwqdh of Mahbub SubhanI, but it may also be approached from the Madrasa- 
Dulhan Darwaza road. The monastery has several buildings within its enclosure, 
among which the main block comprises a double hall with five arched openings 
towards the court. The hall has also a small room at its back for keeping the rehcs. 
The turrets on the roof of the haU have a fanciful appearance, but they are modern. 
Ha^at Makhdum Qadirl, with whose name the monastery is associated, was an 
important saint of Bidar, and his tomb is still visited by the people of this town and 
its suburbs. The tomb is situated on the Bidar-ChhidrI road, at a short distance 
from the Kali Masjid towards the west.® The full name of the saint was Makhdum 
Shaikh Muhi-ud-Din Qadirl, and he was the eldest son of Multani Padshah^ and 
hved in the tenth century Hijra (sixteenth century a.d.). 

^ The text has been deciphered as follows : 

Text 

Vi 

Jbie*«A 


Tramlaiion 

The builder of this mosque is Ahmad Khan Kheshgi in the year 1069 h. (a.d* 1658-9) from the 
‘flight’ of the Prophet. Ind. Moshy 1931-2, pp. 27-8, PL XVIII Or-h, 

- There is an inscription dated 1318 H. (a.d. 1900) inside the hall, which shows that it has been 
repaired in recent times. 

^ Por the description of the building see m/m, pp. 200-2, PL CXXV, 

^ Por Multtoi Padshah see supra, pp. 107-9. 
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The Khanqah of Hadrat Minnat-Ulldh Bt Sahiha 

Close by the last Khanqdh. towards the north-west, is another monastery, styled 
the Khanqdh of Minnat-UUah Bl. She, according to local tradition, was the sister of 
Ha<^at Abti’l-Faid, and the association of her name with the Khanqah shows that 
she took an active interest in the propagation of the religious doctrine of the 
CMshtiya order of sufw. Some parts of the enclosure of the monastery are old, and 
inside there is a room the arched faqade of which is carved in the BaihmanI style. 
In the back wall of the room is fixed a black stone tablet with an inscription carved 
on it. The inscription records that the original monastery was built by Yad-Ullah 
Shah, but it was later renovated by Min- Allah Shah, the son of Wall-UUah Shah, 
in 1108 H. (a.d. 1696), which date falls in Aurangzeb’s reign. Yad-UUah Shah, the 
founder of the monastery, was the spiritual guide of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Dln Ahmad 
BaihmanI (a.d. 1436-58), and the saint went over to Bidar from Gulbarga at the 
special request of this king. The monastery must therefore have been first estab- 
lished sometime in the middle of the fifteenth century.^ 

The Mosque of KhaUl-Ulldh 

Mir Khalil-Ullah, entitled IChan Zaman, was appointed the Governor of Bidar by 
Aurangzeb in 1071 h. (a.d. 1660), and he held charge of this ofiice for little more 
than two years.^ The mosque built by him shows distinctly the influence of the later 
Mu gh al architecture in the form of the kiosks of its minarets, having an arched 
opening on each of its four sides and being crowned by a fluted dome (PL LX VI). 
But the parapet of the mosque, which has a trefoil design, indicates that the masons 
did not quickly give up the architectural devices with which they had become 
familiar during the reigns of the Barldl kings, or of their predecessors the Baihmanis. 

The mosque is, however, of small dimensions, comprising a court, the western 
part of which is paved, and a prayer-hall with three arched openings towards the 
east. The unpaved part of the court has a lower level than the pavement, and 

pavement has the same length but its 


dl.it jV 

Asjo mJlI ^ 

j\ <J^ 

U-A 

Translation 

In the beginning this monastery by the grace of God was built by Yad-Ullah, the king of faith. 
Afterwards it was renovated by Min- Allah Shah, the son (lit. the apple of the eye) of Wali-UUah 
Shah. 

When I enquired of Wisdom regarding the chronogram, it said (that it was contained in the phrase), 
Hhe everlasting abode of divine grace\ 

This phrase according to the Abjad system gives the date 1108 h. (a.d. 1696) which falls in Aurang- 
zeb’s reign. 


measures 37 feet 2 inches by 25 feet. The 

^ The text of the inscription is given below: 


Text 


j\ cu..w:>d 

UJ 

0— b® 


J1 .iiA J> 
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width is a little less, namely, 18 feet 10 inches only. The dimensions of the hall are: 
length 31 feet 3 inches, width 16 feet. The arched openings look small when we 
compare the height of the fa 9 add (PI. LXVI), the span of these arches being 5 feet 
and their height up to the apex 7 feet 8 inches. 

The fagade was originally decorated lavishly with plaster- work, the traces of 
which may still be seen. Above the central opening an inscriptional tablet fixed into 
the wall forms a decorative feature of the building. The inscription contains a 
quotation from the Qur^an. 


BAIHMANI TOMBS 

The entire group of these monuments is situated at Ashtur. a small village in the 
lowlands at a distance of one mile and six furlongs towards the east from Bidar 
town. The main route is from the Dulhan Darwaza, whence a Local Pund road 
passing by the village, Agrar, enables the visitor to reach these mausolea. The road 
is motorable in fair weather, but during the rains on account of its steep gradient 
and the waterflow of the neighbouring hillock of Habshi Kot it is badly cut and 
sometimes entirely washed away.^ At the time of the establishment of the Depart- 
ment these monuments were in a ruinous condition, being overgrown with grass and 
trees and their interiors choked with debris and silt, the latter deposited by rain- 
water. A systematic scheme has, however, been carried out since to save these 
precious gems of medieval Muslim architecture from further deterioration, and as 
a result of this not only have the majority of them been thoroughly conserved but 
measures have also been adopted to give them a suitable setting by clearing their 
environment. The land around the tombs has been levelled and tidied up, and the 
huts and other modern buildings which had sprung up in the vicinity have been 
demolished.^ 

There are eight tombs of the kings of the Baihmani dynasty in this area, and their 
comparative dimensions and style of architecture demonstrate in the clearest 
manner the gradual deterioration of the political power of the djnasty. The tombs 
are described below in chronological order. 

Tomb of Ahmad Shah al-WaU Baihmam 

Alnnad Shah was the ninth king of the Baihmani dynasty and ruled for thirteen 
years (a.d. 1422-36) with considerable pomp and glory. He was a religiously 
inclined prince, and accordingly fond of the company of saintly personages. During 
the early part of his reign he was devoted to the renowned saint, Sayyid Muham- 
mad, popularly known as Hadrat Banda Nawaz Gesu Daraz of Gulbarga, but after 

^ It has been proposed to His Exalted Highness’ Government to build a metalled road with an easy 
gradient, which would enable visitors to motor to these tombs with convenience in all seasons. The 
proposal is receiving the sympathetic consideration of the Eoads Committee and it is hoped that it 
will be sanctioned soon. 

® Three small houses in front of 'Ala-ud-Din Ahmad’s tomb are stUl an eyesore, which, however, may 
soon be removed, thanks to the enlightened policy of His Exalted Highness’ Government who are 
planning the acquisition of these houses also. 
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the demise of this famous devotee he joined the order of Shah Ni'mat-Ullah of 
Kirman and invited their founder to Bidar.^ The saint did not come himself but 
sent his grandson ISTur-UUah with a green crown of twelve facets and a letter in 
which he addressed Ahmad Shah as Wali.^ The title Wall and the green crown 
appealed much to the imagination of the king, and he honoured not only Nur-Ullah 
but other descendants of M'mat-Ullah who subsequently migrated to Bidar on 
hearing of the king’s regard for their family. Some scholars are of opinion that 
Ahmad Shah, in following the teachings of Ni'mat-Ullah, embraced the Shi'ite creed, 
but there are also strong reasons which contradict this view. First there are no 
saints {waits) among the Shl'ites, who believe only in the twelve Imams; secondly, 
there are two sfmjrds, tables of succession,^ painte'd on the vaulted ceiling of the 
tomb of Ahmad Shah, and according to one of them the saint M'mat-UUah belonged 
to the Qadirlya order of dervishes, while according to the other he belonged to 
another order which sprang from Junaid of Baghdad through his illustrious 
disciple Abu 'All Rudbari. M'mat-Ullah was no doubt a descendant of the fifth 
Shi'ite Imam, Hac^at Baqir, but during his pilgrimage to Mecca he became a 
disciple and afterwards khalifa'^ of the famous Shaikh 'Abd-Ullah Yafi'I.'® M'mat- 
Ullah subsequently wrote a large number of tracts on different aspects of Sufi 
doctrine, and one of them is inscribed in extenso on the walls of Ahmad Shah al-Wall’s 
tomb {infra, pp. 119-24, note). The descendants of M'mat-Ullah, evidently as a 
result of their lineage, had Shi'a tendencies in their faith which Ahmad Shah, inspired 

^ For Ni'mat-Ullah Wall see Encyclopaedia of Islam, No. 51, p. 21, and Rieu, Catalogue, pp. 43a, 
629a, 6346, 6416, 7746, 8316, and 8696. 

^ Firishta (Persian text, vol. i, p. 634 Bombay ed.) writes that the title TTaii was used by order 
of the king in the religious address from the pulpit (khutba) and was also engraved on coins, but no 
specimen of Ahmad Shah’s reign bearing the title Wall has yet been found, although this title appears 
with his name on the coins of his son and grandson. And Firishta himself gives a different story of the 
origin of the title in another part of his work, wherein he writes that at the time of a severe drought 
Ahmad Shah went outside the city of Bidar to pray for rains and that he had hardly finished his 
prayer when a copious shower fell. The people were so much impressed by the quick acceptance of his 
prayer that they styled him Wall (Persian text, vol. i, pp. 621-31). The title may indeed have been 
used in the khutha. but on the coin-dies it was probably engraved for the first time during the reign of 
'Ala-ud-Din Ahmad. 

® One of the is as follows : 

dJl o-uJ ‘(^yit) dJV ‘ij • • • • jt!" ts'* 

The second sftajro is given in this order: 

jjc j-j- ' dJ V J,..j jMra 

J\N"* Jy-Jl 4y.. Jtl 

(PL LXXIV) 

^ Khalifa, an authorized successor of a Shaikh. 

5 For Yafi'i see Encyc. Isl. Fasc. S, pp. 1144-5. 


1 
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by his liberal views, may have respected, just in the same way as he respected the 
doctrine of the Imgdyats, a religious order of the Deccan.^ The devotion of the 
followers of the latter sect to Ahmad Shah continues to this day, and at the time 
of the 'Urs^ their chief priest (Jangam) comes from Gulbarga to Bidar with a large 
retinue to make offerings and perform ceremonies according to their own ritual (PI, 
LXXV).^ It should also be added that, along with the two shajrds, the names of 
the twelve Shi'ite Imams which are generally inscribed on the tombs of the votaries 
of that sect are painted on the ceiling (PI. LXXIV). Further, above the small arch 
to the left of the eastern door of the tomb the following verse is painted: 

C^,w*f** d\jLl W" ^ I ^ 


Translation 

If people inquire of thee, ‘Who is the Shaikh of this monastery’ ; 

Tell them that Mahdi, the Leader, is our Shaikh. 

The author of the verse is Ni'mat-Ullah, and it shows that the saint, although 
a disciple of 'Abd-XJUah Yafi'i, maintained the Shi'ite views which he had inherited 
from his forebears ; Ahmad Shah also, who succeeded him, had no fixed doctrine to 
follow, and his religious vagaries made him swing between the Sunni and Shi'a 
faiths on the one hand and Sufiism and corresponding schools of Indian thought on 
the other. He perhaps resembled Akbar or Dara Shukoh, who appeared on the scene 
after him in the pageant of Indian history. 

The architecture of the tomb, as indicated by its external features, shows strength 
combined with majesty, although except for the stucco-work in the spandrels of 
arches there is no decoration on the walls of the building. It has a square plan 
measuring 77 feet 1 inch on each side externally. The walls are most massively 
built, their thickness being 12 feet 6 inches. To add further strength the architect 
has given them a batter, since they rise 57 feet above the floor and are surmounted 
by a parapet the height of which is 4 feet 9 inches above the top of the walls. The 

^ The Lingayat form of worship seems to have had its origin in the Deccan previous to the present 
Brahmanical form, and its great apostle was Basava who died in a.b. 1168-9. Basava was born of 
Brahman parents in Bagewadi in the Kaladghi district, but refused to be invested vdth the sacrificial 
thread, affirming that he w^as a worshipper of ^iva, and that he did not belong to the generation of 
Brahma. After settling at Kalyana he promulgated his new doctrine. His followers, w^ho according to 
the last census number 97,836, abound in Southern India, and perform their worship in the Mahadeva 
temples which have a distinct and separate apotheosis of the linga. They dislike the Brahmans, neglect 
Brahmanical rules about purification for dead bodies, &c., and wear a httle linga, called IsMa Linga, 
on their bodies. The ceremonies of their religion are conducted by Bairagis called Jangams, who are 
believed to be the offspring of the god, and are enjoined to be constantly on the move and to be un- 
married and poorly dressed, begging their food from place to place. Their numbers are recruited by 
barren w^omen addressing themselves to the deity, and if they be blessed with children, they devote 
one to the god wiiich, if a male, becomes a Lingayat priest. HisL and Descript, Sketch by Syed Husain 
Bilgrami and C. Wilimott, vol. i, pp. 350-1, 

^ ^Ufs, the amiual celebrations of the death of a Muslim saint. 

^ A representative of the Ungdyats is always in attendance at the tomb, and he marks the foreheads 
of votaries with sandal-paste. The conch is blown frequently when the votaries perform the ritual. 
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latter are pierced by three doors, towards the north, the south, and the east, and in 
front have arches in the forra of recesses (PL LXIX).^ These arches are constructed 
on a large scale, the span of each of them being 19 feet 7 inches and the height up to 
the apex 29 feet 9 inches. The surface of the walls on the outside is further divided 
by arched niches of varying dimensions, but all showing a pleasing sense of propor- 
tion in their shape. A feature common to all of them is the stilt at their apexes. 
Some of the niches have small arched openings in their backs, these being filled up 
with trellis-work which admits fight and air to the interior of the tomb and also 
relieves to a certain extent the heaviness of the exterior of the building. The parapet 
has a plain design of arch-heads, but the turrets at the corners are quite ornate and 
their tiny niches give them a picturesque appearance. 

The dome of the building is three-fourths of an orb in shape and resembles the 
domes of the Lodhi kings at Delhi both in its own design and in that of its finial. 
Ahmad Shah al-Wall was a contemporary of the first Lodhi king, Bahlol (a.d. 1451- 
89), and the similarity of the architecture of the Deccan to that of Delhi at this 
period is not limited to the form of the dome but extends also to the patterns of the 
stucco decoration around the arch-heads and in the spandrels. The dome of Ahmad 
Shah al-Wall’s tomb has an octagonal base at the roof level, measuring 214 feet 
8 inches in girth, each side of the octagon being 26 feet 10 inches in length. The 
walls of the base have a parapet of trefoil design at the top (PL LXIX), and they 
rise 16 feet 6 inches above the roof level. The dome at its springing-point has a 
circumference of 196 feet, and its height up to the top of its finial is 54 feet from the 
roof and 38 feet from its springing-point, close to the parapet above the walls of its 
octagonal base. The finial by itself measures 11 feet 7 inches in height. The total 
height of the dome including the finial is 107 feet 9 inches measured from ground level. 

The inner plan of tlie tomb comprises a square hall, 52 feet 2 inches long on each 
side. There is a lofty arch in the middle of each of the four sides of the haU, and the 
hall itself is fianked by a deeply recessed niche both on its right side and on its left 
(PL LXVIII). The plan of the interior of the tomb on account of these features looks 
pleasing to the eye, but the architect has further ornamented it by building squinches 
at the four corners of the hall, the plan of the building thus becoming octagonal at 
the top of the squinches. Above this level there is another change in the plan of the 
building which becomes 24-sided owing to the pendentives constructed below the 
circular base of the dome. 

The interior of the tomb, although somewhat dark, is artistically relieved by 
splashes of most brfifiant colours which have been used in the paintings of the walls 
and the vault. Among these gold and vermilion are prominent, but almost every 
tint in the colour-box of the painter has been used, there being several shades of 
cobalt and terra- verde, and also such mixtures as buff, grey, and russet (Pis. LXX- 
LXXIII). The excellence of the paintings, however, does not consist in the variety 
of tints but in the lovely contrasts which have been shown in the colour schemes of 
the different panels. For instance, in the spandrels of the large arch of the southern 

^ Above the northern door the Ayat al-Kursl (Throne verse, Qur’an, eh. ii, verse 256) is inscribed in 
relief in stucco-work. 
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wall the artist, in order to show with effect the brilliance of the gold of the creeper 
design, has used an extremely dark colour for the background, and with the same 
object in view he has painted the circular design in the middle of the spandrel in 
bright vermilion and gold with the contrast of dark brown shown in the loops of the 
pattern (PI. LXX).^ Again, on the same waU, above the niche to the right of 
the door, is a square panel painted in the style of a book-cover with floral designs in 
the margin, geometric patterns in the middle, and an intricate Tughra device at the 
centre.^ The tints used in this panel (PI. LXXI) show the skill of the artist in 
blending colours with a view to producing an effect suitable to the subtle drawing 
of the subject. The reflned taste of the artist in the choice of colours can be better 
appreciated in the band of K%fic and Thulth inscriptions in gold and white over a 
light blue background (PI. LXXII). As the colours of the middle part of this panel 
are soft, the painter for purpose of contrast has used deep bright tints of vermilion 
and gold in the margin.® 

The practice of giving a white outline to the drawing with the view of suggesting 
an idea of depth to the subject and also of enlivening the colours, which was fre- 
quently resorted to by the artists of Ajanta during the fifth and sixth centuries a.d., 
may be seen with very happy results in the painting on the thickness of the main 
arch towards the east (PI. LXXIII). The designs here as well as in other places 
possess considerable artistic merit, but the connoisseur may consider these to be of 
a stereot3rped character on account of their being frequently used in the illumination 
of manuscripts, the embroidery work on wearing apparel, and the decorative 
patterns on carpets. By rehgious restrictions the artist was prohibited from por- 
traying living beings in the interior of tombs, and his imagination was therefore 
employed either in inventing new designs for religious texts or in adding further 
delicacy and subtleness to the geometric and floral devices by making the drawing 
more and more intricate. 

The designs of the vault can best be appreciated from PI. LXXIV which, although 
in monotone, represents faithfully the various creeper and floral patterns, the 
numerous geometric devices, and several caUigraphic styles. The last-named are 
exhibited in four concentric bands with a circular panel in the middle at the apex 
of the vault. The first band is divided into eight oval panels by small hexagons 
containing the name of 'All written thrice in the Kiific script. The background of 
the eight oval panels is bright red and on it the durud, comprising benedictions on 
the souls of Muhiammad, his descendants, and other prophets and holy personages, 
is inscribed in letters of gold in the Thulth style of an intricate pattern.'^ The next 

^ The design, which is in the form of a medallion, contains the phrase ‘I trusted in 

my Creator’ arranged in the Tughra style. 

2 The Tughra device contains the names of *JJV , and Jc written in Kufic script. 

® The test in gold contains the epithets of God such as are’ used in the Holy Qur’an, and the writing 
in white the second hemistich of a verse by Ni'mat-Ullah — 

^ The text of the durM is as follows : 

X^\j (3} l*V (2) JU>i» (l) 

J: '■ W . : i ■ , W Ul .-uj- vt s: ■ . ' aM ..M ■'■■■ ul. \ ■ 
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band has a clear azure background, and the table of succession which connects 
M'mat-UUah Wall with the founder of the Qadirlya group of saints is inscribed in 
a continuous lace-like pattern of closely interwoven letters.^ The background of the 
third band is vermilion, and it is divided into twenty-one panels, the heads of which 
are in the form of a semicircular arch. Each of these panels contains the name of 
a saint, and the whole table gives the connexion of M'mat-Ullah with Junaid al- 
Ba gh dadl through his disciple 'Ali Rudbarl.^ The fourth or last band represents an 
intricate scroU delineated in gold on a green background. The scroll contains the 
Shi'ite durud, invoking blessings on Muhammad, and on his descendants, styled the 
twelve Imams. The panel at the apex has a Tughra device in bold gold letters 
representing the name of AUah and Panjatan, the five holy personages, that is 
Muhammad, 'All, Fatima, Hasan, and Husain. To brighten these names the 
architect has fixed a shining crystal at the apex of the vault, and the effulgence of 
the stone is enhanced by pious visitors, who throw the light of the sun on it by 
reflection through a mirror . In the gloom of the vault this display of gold and other 
brilhant colours represents admirably the ‘mystery’ and ‘glory’ of the Sufic doc- 
trine, the texts of which are inscribed in great profusion on the walls of this shrine. 

The paintings of dadoes, being within easy reach of the hands of the pious 
visitors, have completely perished, and the modern renovations in cheap colours and 
tinsel look extremely inartistic. A dark coloured band, deep blue or black, immedi- 
ately above the dadoes, is preserved in some places, and it contains the text of a 
Sufic tract by Ni'mat-Ullah, referred to above {supra, p. 115).® The text, wherever 

{text amlinued on p. 124) 

M IA> •** ' u) vJ US 1*1 ui u) 

^ j JI (y) jupx* ^ y^j (^} ^ y^ 

. oj <1] (8) J 

Translation 

In the name of God the Most Merciful and the Most Compassionate. 0 God bless Muhammad, (2) 
until the day and night differ, and the two periods ('Past’ and 'Present ’) come one in reverse succession 
to the other, and the day and night follow one another, (3) and the two luminaries (sun and moon) 
shine. Convey from us to the soul of Muhammad benedictions and salutations. And (4) 0 God, bless 
Muhammad, Thy servant and apostle, the illiterate Prophet, (r5) and the progeny of Muhammad and 
assoil them. 0 God bless Muhammad, the lord of the early nations, (6) and bless Muhammad, the lord 
of the coming nations. 0 God bless Muhammad and (7) his descendants and assoil them. And bless 
and grant benediction to all prophets and apostles sent by Thee, (8) all angels who are in close atten- 
dance on Thee, and all servants of Thine who are pious: and all praise unto God, the Cherisher of aU 
the worlds, ' 

A- The table of succession has ahready been given in footnote 3, 

2. ■'This table also ;hasfoeen given in footnote '3, :'p. 115.',V' 

^ Beginning from the left^^ side of the in the western wal the text has been deciphered as 

follows : 

jui Ijjb A*® ^ 

Xjl \a \j\m Jr^ J J M 

.ijftJ (y*) 

J*/' J*/" ->/' (i) 

{continued overleaf) 
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{note 3, p. 119\ continued) 

C^j>" 

J 0 «-*J W j-jS> 

\jlU» J ..... . 




(.jl '‘^jzaa j 
oIj (?) (j>_ J 

Oi^ ^ 

(JL;>- ji 

cSjW ^ iSy^, u\j^ 
o— 1 » JUS^ J 

Jj U \ Jl 5 ^ ^ SwftMSJjJ 

(jy y ojUj 

3\ji f l> iJmC djtC> 
xii> ^ jb 


jib iOO j3 


J J 0^ 


CU^>js>o 


0 ^'^ u-jLp- oj^ 

(jU CjjS' J O-b^ 

^ J\^ 

JW- Jj>" 

jj ^ Otadytd ji 

-)' jj^ j*' y u* y 

jlb \j \ ^ tij \ OJ ^ 

Jl j\ Jl ^ 

-W ^_U ^ 

y 

_!>:► uW J ol| -J I*** 

jii Jj^Ia,} J 

• • • jj*“ • • • • oW 


C?i ef^- 


(dll 1 <Jj?“ ^ 


dilP ii ^ ^j- 3 J \ ^ J I (vo) 

A 3 ^ a' j^ (yi) 


<.^ 315 ** I ^ ^ ^JiU? 


(vv) 

lju» o^U? (ya) 


u|^ Jb~i Ij olj> oJu? ^ 
O—JU 0 ^Je*^ S* 

. . . . . 


JsjuS^ ^ if 

JZ*<!*U- J J ^|p J ciXi» 

i**«l* ^*A 

«=-y “j'v Jr^ j' 

ci..ujj ^ \ ai -£> j (_5^ 


xSSj^ oU J cJ-tf* (y^) 

Ci-jb (jly Ijob oi-«a» (f*) 

J 3 T (fO 

^9^ j\ >y I (Y^y) 

Of' ^ jlpilp (rr) 

O"**^ (Vi) 

J-Lil ^ ^ :^jLaA ..A& (y'o) 

0--J jljcu^i ijJuA .S^ Jb (y'i) 

J (rv) 
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[ncfle 3, f. 119, continued) 


^ 4 AJ \ 4<ih*J 3^; ^ 

aijLi j JU \ 

^J3»- jl y ^ 3^ 
j>“ U 3^ j jF?9 

W 

J"" J L> J». — J*. 
^ c> ^ 

\z^^‘i o^ -5*^ ^JU 

«ilii«»ii i ly*^ ^ «i < i 3 ?** ^ ^ iii»»i». i i») -•aA 

JUtl) . ... 


jj ^ j=^. 

jL-i.. ijj ^ 

jV ->^ 


oib 7 . 

j\ji .... 3 • • • * • J ^V 


(fA) 

^ifT 

J- ■ , • ■ (n) 


JJ J Oj^>“ J-iC (i.) 

yLZi \mJ ij 1 jL*u W (3 ^^**“ ( 11 ) 

JPT oliJ (iy) 

i*^ i^JuU <35 JU>- (it') 
jl 0^:05- (ll) 

'•^ (to) 
ul^r^ JT J^ (t"^) 

^Lj!? (tv) 

J^ C^-2a!>“ ( 1 a) 

j> ojji obb* ( 1 ^) 

3 V^ 


^Jia£p\ 3 I; 

^ Ip jjy,o j**' 

(oO 

CU...AU J ^ U1.1 

jfjj Jj^ 

(or) 

Ja^ j 

JLa^ -laSJ c-iJ^ jO 

(or) 

Jlw J\^ ji i^jj^ 

JU^r JswJ ji 

(oi) 

cf cd r- — * 

ci d J '-^' ci ci 

(00) 


jli^j ilaii js^ ^\£J (ol) 

........ (ov) 

(oa) 

J {o\) 

. (v) 

JJt^ ^y7 Of i^s) 

j\jA j\ ^ (iy) 

^ f M 

, . . / . . . . (li) 

<sf Of^ ("lo) 

. . " . . . . (in) 

. . . . . . , (iv) 

. . .... . . (ia) 

. . . . . • . . (nO 

. . . . . * b . (v*) 

3^ (vv) 

o3jS« (vy) 
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{mte 3, p. 119, continued) 

Translation 

(1) In the begimiiiig . . . . was ... 

The drop is the ocean when the former has entered it. 

(2) The drop, the ocean, the wave are (all various aspects of) water, 

They (people) will perceive the reality of water from its entity. 

(3) The cash of the treasury . 

(4) If He is not that ; what is the origin of the pearl ? 

What is the effulgence in the lustrous pearl ? 

(5) All ....... the ocean, 

Thy radiance . . . from the ocean. 

(6) This (hypothesis) is reality, that the beginning (origin) of all is He ; 

The universe is His appearance, and the reality (lit. meaning) the Friend (God). 

(7) The treasure, the treasury and 

. . . . . . and purity 

(8) the One revealed Himself . . . 

(9) He and the One (both) signify Him ... 

(10) . . . . . there is unity in every aspect ; 

Thou shouldst ascertain that individually or collectively. 

(11) Thou shouldst consider His multiplicity always like the bubble transitory, 

His unity like the ocean, and the source thus established. 

(12) Thou shouldst regard Unity and Multiplicity as hypothetical, 

And read the book of wisdom in that way. 

(13) I notice the picture of the universe as imaginary, 

And in that imaginary picture I see His Beauty. 

(14) He is the quintessence, pervading all ; 

The water of Life flowing in our stream (existence). 

(15) He is not embodied, but is the solution of (the problem of) my existence, 

He is the w’ord explaining my entity, and the exaltedness of my entity. 

(16) Whoever talks of knowledge (Truth), 

He speaks of himself, if he were to understand that. 

(17) 'Thou art I, and I am Thou’, thou shouldst leave duality ; 

Ego does not survive, hence give up (the idea of separate entities of) 'me’ and 'thee 

(18) Thou; and not 'thou and I’ except He; 

He, and there is no god but He. 

(19) None remains in the house but He; 

According to me, any one but He is the thief (deception). 

(20) That which is everlasting is all His existence ; 

His bounty according to us is His existence. 

(21) If thou sayest that that w^hich is not-God exists; 

That not-God cannot be evil; say that it is 'good’. 

(22) The body is the canopy and the soul the sun, 

The former may be regarded as the umbrella and the latter as Jamshid. 

(23) The shadow and the person appear two ; 

But really they are one, without ' I’ and 'thou’. 

(24) the soul . ... . anguish . . . 

my grief . . . . . burning pain . . . 

(25) 0 my Friend and the apple of my eye, I am Thy vision, 

And (to say that) Thy existence is my existence undoubtedly means the same. 

(26) In manifestation duality emanated from unity. 

The eye which sees one as two is squint. 
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{note 3, p, 119, continued) 

(27) The (squint) eyed perceives two when he perceives ; 

He does not hear the single note. 

(28) The false echo is true ; 

Thou shouidst not communicate the secret truth to the liar. 

(29) The (wise people) consider God and Hjs attributes (both united) as one ; 

They call the Divine Being without His attributes single. 

(30) The Divine Being can be ascertained through His attributes : 

Whoever has perceived Him, he has perceived Him thus. 

(31) Whatsoever we know 

. . . . . . . . is by dispersion (of the one reality into a variety of appearances). 

(32) Treasures and treasures can be accommodated in Him, 

His treasures are well accommodated in my heart. 

(33) Lovers who represent each other's existence, 

They perceive their owm existence from the existence of each other. 

(34) Apparently, although they are several in number; 

But in reality they are (one), neither of them being a commoner or distinguished. 

(35) They are all sympathetic to each other ; 

Whatever happens, they stand by each other. 

(36) Whoever is not sympathetic to the afflicted, 

Thou mightst say that he is not from the group of manly (persons). 

(37) I have pain in my heart and the cure is with me (lit, this) ; 

I drink the dregs although the clear wine is with me. 

(38) The inclination to drunkenness .... 

(39) as I am initiated into the secret of Existence, 

I know the secret of M'mat-Ullah also. 

(40) The love of Majnun and the beauty of Lada ; 

Have been described amply and heard of amply. 

(41) The conversation of lovers, come and listen; 

Do not listen to ‘We and Thou', but listen to God. 

(42) Delightful life is flowing in the stream, 

Thou shouidst seek the source of the stream and seek it from the waters. 

(43) Praise be unto (God) Who is the Praiser and the Praised, 

All that which exists is His gift. 

(44) To praise Him is a compulsory duty, 

For all mankind, and particularly for me and thee. 

(45) I praise Him from His own Words ; 

Hence I praise Him well. 

(46) As the ‘sugar* of his gratitude has a sweet taste ; 

I thank Him, for that is the ‘sugar’ which I possess. 

(47) The praise of ‘creation' which is the praise of the Creator, 

Thou shouidst praise all, for that would be more appropriate., 

(48) All those who have been created by His Providence, 

They all praise His Providence. 

(49) May hundreds of thousands of blessings every moment, 

Be upon the soul of the most chosen one in the universe (Muhammad). 

(50) The universe .... . by .... 

...... he . . . . . . is . . . 

(51) He is the knower of the secret of the existence of the world, 

He is initiated into the mystery of Hhe Most Exalted Name'. 

(52) The First Reason (Gabriel) is the miiiister of that king, 

In reality he is the sun although apparently he is the moon. 
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(text continued from p, 119) 

intaet, represents tlie similes used by the metaphysicians of those days in explaining 
their abstruse views regarding the unity of God and all creation emanating from Him» 
There are also inscriptions above the mihrdh in the western wall and above the 
three entrance arches towards the north, east, and soiith.^ They comprise benedic- 

(note S, p. 119, concluded) 

(53) (In the letter) alif (Allah) the ‘voweT (creation) is concealed, 

The beginning and end of aUf indicates the Woweh (creation). 

(54) The aZif manifested Himself in the ' vowel’, 

x4nd the alif of the alphabet (universe) assumed shape in imagination. 

(55) Nay, nay the latter is not the real alif, nor can that be so, nay, nay ; 

Nor can the alif (x4.11ah) be (perceived) vdthout vowels (creation) ; never, never! 

(56) The axis of the universe (God) is like the point of the pair of compasses, 


(57) * 

( 58 ) ; ^ ’ 

(59) The treasure 


and the talisman . 



(61) The Divine Unity (the One God), when He manifested Himself, 

The ocean as if in the form of a drop showed itself to us. 

(62) If ego (creation or universe) has emanated from Him, although it has thousands and thousands 

of forms ; 

Since He is the beginning the (multifarious forms of creation) represent the Divine Unity. 

(63) Although I see a thousand mirrors, 

In ah of them I notice the countenance of the Beloved. 


(64) . 

(65) The quintessence 


of my 


entity is identically His entity 


( 66 ) ! 

( 67 ) : 

(68) *. 

( 69 ) ; 

(70) ! 


(71) The water received heat from the sun, 

The heat of the sun caused the formation of material bodies (lit. cup). 

(72) The water entered the cup, or the cup dipped in the water ; 

(Diffei'ent) terms , . . . and from the terms determine . . . , 

^ The full text of the inscriptions, beginning from the milirdb in the western wall 

(1) Above the mii>rdb 

(jf* ‘Us’r ... ^ 

dJl 


is as follows: 
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tory verses and also the name of the king, and the dates of his accession to the 
throne and demise. The full name of the king with his titles as given in the inscrip- 
tion above the southern arch is as follows: 

4 JJI ^ 4.U1 (? jHaUl 

eXti Ljjh 

In this inscription it is also stated that the affairs of government were entrusted 
to Ahmad Shah in 825 h. (a.d. 1422), and he expired on the night of Tuesday, the 
29th of Ramadan, 839 h, (a.d. 17tli April 1436). Another imj)ortant feature of these 
inscriptions is that one of them contains the name of the painter with a reference 
to his native place: . ■ ^ « 

aLIII ajJI ^3^ 


{note 1, p. 124, concluded) 

(2) Over the southern arch 


(3) Over the eastern door 

***** * ^ ^ <3** Cr i? 1 AJ ^ AJ ^ 4j^ aI^js ^ 

«j I 

AjU <LiaU '“tr ^ J AuU AUA J 5 *^^ 'Ac (_ 57 ^^ */ 9 =* O'* AIAUj j j 




(4) Over the northern door 

cA>> ^ JJlc (J5 <S»jila ^ o*—*^ '*^ ^ jjy-wAc ^ yi j ^ y A A A ^ ^ js t A_y*>* ^ o* C J 


d^j -Usti y Ujj ^ yx 


i , jj V li 


Translation 

(1) ‘ There shall come no fear on you^ neither shall ye be grieved! {Qiifdn, vii. 47). But this holy place, 
the Ka'ba of the fulfilment of desires, and the Qibla of . . . the garden of Paradise, the delights of 
which are agreeable, from the meadow of Heaven . . . therein . . . [The wnrk of the servant Shukr- 
Ullah of Qazwin, the painter.] 

(2) The sacred tomb of the king of kings, the most distinguished vicegerent of God in all the worlds, 
trustful of the help of God the Powerful, the victorious in religious wars, Shihab-ud-Dunya wad-Din 
Ahmad Shah al-Wali al-Baihmani, may God sanctify his soul and illuminate his grave ! And the affairs 
of government were entrusted to him in the year 825 H. (a.d. 1422). 

(3) He lived in the world to be praised, and returned to his God to be blessed, on the auspicious night 

of Monday the 29th of the month of the Omniscient God in the year 839 from the flight of the Prophet, 
may God’s peace be upon him! (Tuesday, 17th April, a.d. 1436).* 0 God, grant him complete forgive-* 
ness and distinguish him among people by everlasting success through the grace of the Prophet and his 
holy progeny! ' 

(4) [Holy is God the Most Exalted] And his friends in the world and in Faith ; And (0 God) raise 
their abode to the highest heaven, and accommodate them comfortably in the alcoves (of Paradise), 
resting on seats of ' truth ’ and distinguished among the company of angels 1 May they take their pleasure 
in a delightful meadowf, and enjoy what God has provided for them through his bounty ! 

* According to Firishta the date of Ahmad Shah’s death is 28th Rajab 838 H., corresponding to 
Sunday, 27th February, a.d. 1435, which is apparently wrong. Persian Text, Bombay ed., vol. i, p. 633. 

f Qur'an, x:K,-si, 14c. 
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Translation 

The work of the servant, Shukr-UUah al-Qazvini, the painter. 

This inscription, combined with the record on the fa9ade of the Madrasa Mahmud 
Gawan,^ and the emblem of the rising sun and the tiger in the spandrels of the arch 
at the Takht Mahall (PL XXXVII), clearly suggests that the kings of BaihmanI 
dynasty employed Persian architects and artists to design and decorate their 
buildings. 

The arch-heads of the eight niches built in the walls of this tomb are decorated 
with calligraphic bands containing verses by Ni'mat-UUah, written in gold on a dark 
background.^ The art of calligraphy is, however, best represented in the panels 


^ pp. 91-6. 

2 These verses have been deciphered as follows : 

(1) Above the niche to the right of the southern entrance 

(2) xibove the niche to the left of the souther^i entrance 

dLw J j-Aw piAjtwj 1/^ J jjj 

(3) Above the niche to the right of the eastern doorway 

(4) Above the niche to the left of the eastern doorway 

(5) Above the niche to the right of the northern doorway 

dU J olliT aliilsIL ^y\ 

(6) Above the niche to the left of the northern doorway 

(7) Above the niche to the right of the mihrdb 

o}ScKm-a ill ^y^ <3\jJ Ol^ S>y Lam/ j Ja-wiA j»o 

(8) Above the niche to the left of the milprdb 
1 ^ 

0*»*> j It 


Translation 

(i) Travellers from the path of the Unknown arrive here bearing presents of knowledge and offerings 
of Truth. 

(ii) Day and night have girded up their loins to serve me ; one of them has a fair complexion and the 
other a dark. 

(iii) For this reason the resting place of the sun is under me, that the throne of heaven is my sofa. 

(iv) If people inquire of you, ‘Who is the Shaikh (preceptor) of the monastery?’ Tell them that 
(Imam) Mahdi, the Leader, is the preceptor of the monastery. 

(v) This lofty vault is my monastery, you wiU notice the sun and the moon (serving) as the lamps 
of this monastery. 

(vi) Thou wilt see the green verdure of earth as the carpet (of the monastery), decorated with 
patterns and designs of natural flowers and creepers. 

(vii) The ocean is the fountain (of the monastery) and the cloud the water-carrier, and the morning 
breeze is the sweeper of the lofty porch. 

(viii) God has spread the table from the east to the w’-est, and Divine fare is offered to the king and 
the beggar alike. 
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arranged Mglier tip on the walls above the three entrance arches. They contain 
religions texts in the Kufic script and verses by Ni'mat-Ullah in Thulth characters;, 
the styles of both being most elegant (PL LXXII).^ The surface of the walls and 
the ceiling is further decorated with sacred texts and the names of God, Muhammad, 
^Ali, and his descendants arranged in the form of talismans. In the ceiling besides the 
four concentric bands, alluded to above {supra, pp. 118-19), there is another along 
the rim of the dome, a little above its springing hne. This latter band contains some 
writing in prose and verse on the Sufic doctrine.^ The text is apparently a quotation 

^ Of these inscriptions the writing on the northern and western walls has been cornpletely effaced by 
the percolation of water which continued for a considerable time through a crack in the dome. The 
leakage of water has also disfigured the paintings on the north-western parts of the dome and the walls 
adjoinhig it. This crack has indeed been thoroughly repaired, but it has proved difiicult to make good 
the damage which has been caused to the paintings since the now general use of modern European 
pigments by Indian artists has led to the complete disappearance of the indigenous industry of making 
colours which kept their freshness for centuries. The verses inscribed on the southern and eastern walls 
are intact, and have been deciphered as follows : 

(1) On the eastern wall 

,jf 

Translation 

Except the beloved I do not notice anyone, although I have looked much for lovers. 

When through love the ocean of my eye broke into waves, 

I found the seven seas dwindling to a stream. 

(2) On the southern wall 

oJai Ju j ^ I :>jprj 

j Jo?; V •aJS) ji dJl doJ 

Translation 

I have found M'mat-UUah (Divine bounty) in every form of existence, for I have noticed love and 
infatuation in all. 

Ni'mat-Ullah (Divine bounty) is One in the entire universe ; thou shalt not find any one like me, nor 

one like me can be found (by others). _ _ _ _ ttu-u 

The first three verses ending in «jbs are included in the Divan of Shah Ni mat-UUah 

Wall, Tehran ed., p. 459. The fourth line is also printed in this Divan on p. 710. 

^ The inscription has been considerably damaged by the percolation of rain-water, but such portions 
of it as are intact have been deciphered with the help of binoculars as follows : 

; T&d ' ' ■ 

.it ^ — ^ 0^ dr j — Jit u^r t‘ j:-* J j — o-j oT Jj, 5...J..J; .... 

JT j-> ^ ^ jb fjAi 

... . . . ^Jtw j ^ 

Tra7islation 

Whatsoever we observed is good, but really the Truth is not that. And w^e shaU continue to observe 
in that manner as long as the mystery of existence is not solved. It (the false view) wiU last as long as 
the mystery lasts. The Master offered the wine-cup to me, how shall I restrain myself: the wise course 
for the servant was to restrain himself. 

Verse 

We are the lord of the world, what is indigence ? 

And with God .... the origin .... 
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from some work of Ni'mat-Uliah, who was a prolific writer and is described as having 
been the author of more than five hundred books and tracts. 

The various features of this tomb, such as its vast dimensions, solid architecture, 
choice colour schemes, and subtle decorative patterns, show the lofty ideals of the 
builder on the one hand and his exquisite taste and religious spirit on the other. 
This last-mentioned quahty is amply demonstrated by the holy texts inscribed on 
the building, as also by the ritual which is still observed by the votaries of the tomb, 
who, although professing different faiths and belonging to different nationalities, aU 
Join together in paying their homage to the memory of the saintly king (PI. LXXV).^ 

The, Tomb of Sultan Ahmad Shah’s Wife (2) 

To the east of Ahmad Shah’s mausoleum, but at a lower level, is a tomb which is 
assigned to the wife of the king. There is no mscription on the tomb, and as in 
comparatively recent times it has been used for dwellings and for other purposes by 
the villagers, much of its internal decoration has perished. It is still surrounded by 
mud huts, although the Archaeological Department has repaired and cleaned the 
tomb.^ Its architecture is almost the same as that of Ahmad Shah’s tomb, but it 
is considerably smaller in dimensions than the latter. The base of this building 
measures 48 feet 3 inches square externally in contrast to the 77 feet 1 inch of the 

^ Billing one of my visits to the Baihmani tombs in a.d. 1927 a black stone tablet which is inscribed 
on both sides was brought to my notice. It was lying loose in Ahmad Shah al-Wali’s shrine, but belongs 
to another tomb which was probably situated in the vicinity of this. The tablet was picked up and 
preserved in Ahmad Shah al-Wali’s tomb apparently on account of its beautiful witing. It is arch- 
shaped, and on the face of it the Throne verse {Qur'an, ii. 256) and the following date are inscribed: 

Translation 

On the 21st of the month of Rajab, 955 H., corresponding to Sunday the 26th of August, a.d. 1548. 
On the back of the tablet there are &st the words — 

Translation 

He is the Everlasting God 

and afterwards a quotation from the Qur'an (ix, 21), and below that the following words — 

Translation 

. . , the deceased, the best of Khans, Khwaja Muhammad Shah, son of Khattat Khan, may God make 
Paradise his resting place 1 

The date 26th August a.d. 1548 falls within the reign of "Ali Barid (a.d. 1542-80), or vithin the reign 
of the Qutb Shah! king, Subhan Quli (a.d. 1543-50). In the Patancheru mscription of Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah, dated a.d. 1558, the name of one lOiattat Khan is mentioned who may be the same person as is 
referred to in the Bidar record. Khattat Khan may have outHved his son Khwaja Muhammad Shall, 
who died in a.d. 1548. But this is only a surmise, and the Khattat Khan of the Bidar inscription may 
have been a different person from the Khattat Edian of the Patancheru epigraph. 

^ On the representation of the Archaeological Department, the Revenue authorities are kindly 
planning the evacuation of the entire area occupied by the Baihmani tombs and the shifting of the 
village population to an appropriate site some distance away from the tombs. 
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tomb of Ahmad Shah. It must at one time, nevertheless, have been quite imposing, 
because it is built on a platform 4 feet 2 inches high, and the walls of the tomb rise 
28 feet 8 inches above the Sultan’s own tomb.^ The walls have a slight batter to 
counteract the thrust of the vault of the dome which has a circumference of 129 feet 
at the roof level. 

The tomb is entered by a doorway from the south, the arch of which shows a 
stilt at the apex. The interior of the building has a square plan, measuring 31 feet 
7 inches on each side. But squinches at the corners, and above them clusters of 
triangular abutments projecting from the walls, have converted the square plan 
first into an octagon and afterwards into a 24-sided figure. There are traces of 
painting on the ceiling of the vault, but owing to the neglect of centuries the colours 
and the designs have almost completely perished. There are five graves in the 
sepulchral hah, of which the one at the extreme left is said to be that of Ahmad 
Shah’s wife. 


The Tomb of Ahmad Shah’s Son (?) 

There is another tomb to the south of Ahmad Shah Wall’s mausoleum which is 
reported to be that of the king’s son, Hasan Khan. But as Hasan Khan was really 
the nephew of Ahmad Shah Wall, and after the latter’s succession to the throne he 
was first kept rmder surveillanee at Ptrozabad and subsequently was bhnded and 
died in captivity at the same place, it appears improbable that the corpse of a rival 
prince would have been brought to the capital for burial in the royal cemetery.^ 
The king himself had four sons, including 'Ala-ud-Din, who was the eldest and 
succeeded Ahmad Shah in a.d. 1436. Of the other three sons Mahmud Khan was 
appointed the governor of Ramgarh, Mahur and Kallam, Da’ud Khan the governor 
of Tehngana, and Muhammad Khan was associated with the eldest 'Ala-ud-Din in 
learning the methods and principles of administration.® Mahmud Khan and Da’ud 
Khan apparently died during their father’s reign, for Firishta mentions the name 
of Prince Muhammad Khan only. This prince contested the right of sovereignty 
with 'Ala-ud-Din, and after some warfare had ensued between the two, he was 
pardoned by 'Ala-ud-Din and granted the territory of Raichur, included in the 
Tehngana province, since Prince Da’ud Khan had died.^ The tomb, in view of the 
above facts, probably contains the grave of one of the two princes Mahmud Khan 
and Da’ud Khan, or perhaps of both, for there are eight graves inside the tomb, and 
it may have been the family vault of the descendants of Sultan Ahmad Shah.® 

At the time of the estabhshment of the Department in a.d. 1914 several large 
trees were growing on the dome of the tomb whose roots had forced large cracks in 

^ teis height includes that of the parapet which is 3 feet 2 inches ; thus the height of the waU without 
the parapet is 25 feet 6 inches. 

^ Persian Text (Bombay ed.), vol. i, p. 616, 

3 Ibid., p. 630. 4 Ibid., pp. 636-7. 

® There was another prince in the royal family who bore the name Rasan. He was the son of Sultan 
'Ala-ud-Din and the grandson of Sultan Ahmad Shah. But as he rebelled at the beginning of Humayun 
Sbab ’a reign, the latter threw him to his tigers to be devomed by them. A tomb therefore could not 
have been built over his last remains. BurMn-i-Ma’a&ir (H.ydeia.'ba.d ed.), pp. 93-4. 

s - ' \ ^ ^ 
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its masonry. The trees have since been cut down and the apertures grouted with 
cement, but as the cracks have disturbed the masonry courses of the dome the 
present conservation is only a stopgap arrangement, and it is desirable that the 
damaged parts of the building should be pulled down and rebuilt as soon as adequate 
funds shall be available. From an architectural point of view the building is not of 
much importance, for its style, both externally and internally, is the same as that 
of the tomb of Ahmad Shah’s wife, and in dimensions it is even a httle smaller than 
the latter, the square base measuring 45 feet 7 inches on each side externally, and 
31 feet 1 inch internally, the height of the walls being 23 feet 3 inches, and the 
circumference of the dome at the springing-point 122 feet 7 inches. The interior of 
the tomb was originally decorated with stucco-work representing floral designs and 
rehgious texts, the remnants of which may be noticed at the tops and the spandrels 
of the arches, notably in the mihrab. The latter is built in the form of an arched 
niche in the western wall and has a semi-decagonal plan at the base. The ceiling 
was adorned with paintings in the style of Ahmad Shah al-Wali’s tomb. 

The Tomb of Sidtan ’Ala-ud-Din Shah II 
As explained above,^ 'Ala-ud-Dln was the eldest son of Ahmad Shah al-Wali, 
whom he succeeded after the death of the latter in a.d. 1436. He was a cultured 
prince, fond of literary pursuits and benevolent in his attitude towards the dis- 
tressed, but at the same time a little weak in administration ; and as a result of this 
there were revolts both in the capital itself and in different parts of his Idngdom 
during his reign. He built a large hospital at Bidar and endowed lands from the 
income of which medicines, food, and drink were provided for the sick. He also 
appointed physicians, both Hindu and Mushm, to treat the patients.^ He was an 
orator and sometimes went over to the Masjid-i-Jami' (the Assembly Mosque) to 
deliver the Friday sermon ( khutba) himself.® 

The tomb of 'Ala-ud-Din, which was perhaps built by him during his lifetime, 
must have been a magnificent building when intact, for such features of it as have 
survived show a great improvement in its decoration compared with that of Ahmad 
Shah’s mausoleum. The tile panels and the carving on the black stone margins of 
arches attract the eye at once by their colour schemes and delightful designs. To the 
tiles much damage has been done by the inclemencies of the weather and by the van- 
dalism of curious visitors who have torn out the tiles from the panels up to the height 
their hands could reach on the walls. The specimens which are intact show pleasing 
devices, comprising floral scrolls, geometric patterns, and caUigraphic motifs,. The 
principal colours represented are blue, green, and yellow shown on a white back- 
grormd. Yellow has been used as a contrast to deep blue and green. The technique 
is the same as that of the tiles of the Audience Hall in the Fort, and it is not unlilcely 
that the craftsmen who designed and manufactured the tile-panels of the dadoes of 
the Audience Hall were also employed for the decoration of the tomb (Pis. XXVII- 
XXIX). Mal^ud Gawan, who was familiar with the artisans and craftsmen of 
Persia, acquired much influence during the reign of 'Ala-ud-Din, being honoured by 
^ Supra, p. 129. ^ Firiskta, Persian Text, vol. i, p. 634. ® Ibid., p. 653. 
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the rank of one thousand retainers (hazan), and he may have arranged to bring out 
some clever designers and manufacturers from that country to embellish the build- 
ings at Bidar. 

The black stone margins along the decorative panels and the architectural 
features of the building are also distinctive characteristics of this tomb, showing a 
refined colour sense combined with well-developed skill in the art of carving (PL 
LXXVII). For example, the slender black stone bands at the four comers of the 
tomb, where its walls join one another, are not only pleasing to the eye on account 
of their architectural elegance and fine polish, but their ingenious carving, which 
comprises an elaborate form of the key-pattern design, also arrests the attention. 
Some of these stone margins are plain but beautifully polished, and some have rope- 
pattern and geometric devices carved on them. 

Further, the arches of the tomb display an air of majesty in their large dimensions 
and perfect taste in their fine proportions. The three entrance arches in the middle 
of the walls towards the south, east, and north, have each a span of 16 feet 9 inches 
in contrast to a height of 35 feet 6 inches from the floor to the apex. They have no 
stilt at the top and are more or less like the pointed arches of the Murals in North 
India, or the four-centred Tudor arch of England (PI. LXXVII). The exterior of 
the buildhig on each side, beside the lofty arches in the middle, has a pair of com- 
paratively smaller arches flanking the latter towards both the right and the left. 
The pairs of smaller arches differ in dimensions for the sake of variety, but their 
shapes are uniform. They have also alcove-like recesses behind them which origi- 
nally were lavishly decorated with encaustic tiles. The ornamentation of the 
exterior of the tomb may perhaps at one time have given the same impression of 
splendour and glory as is produced by the tile-decorated walls of the Dome of the 
Rock at Jerusalem. The name of the king with his title was given in the band of 
tiles above the southern doorway, but except the word as-Sultdn the rest of the 
inscription has perished.’- 

1 The name of 'Ala-ud-Din with his titles is, however, preserved in an inscription on a tomb at 
Naubad which is described elsewhere in this book. As it is a contemporary inscription, being dated 
Shahur sail 847 (a.d. 1446), the importance of the information contained therein regarding the titles 

must not be underrated. A quotation from the inscription is therefore given below: 

/dh Ob'!!',, j .... 

. Translation ’ 

The holy warrior in setting up the canopies of peace and safety, the abider by the Divine text in 
adininistering jnstice aiid benevolence, Ahu-'l-Muzaffat: [Ald^ud-Dunya, wad-Bm AhrnM Shah son of 

Ahmad SMh al-Baihmamthe Sultan son of the Sultan . . . . Infra, -p. 206, and Epig. Ind. Mosl., 1935-6, 
pp. 35-6. 

FiriMa (Persian text, vol. i, p. 653) has given the titles which the king himself used in the Mmtba: 

Jj 0:^%-!' a' 

Translation 

The just, benevolent and clement Sultan, the merciful to the servants of the Bountiful Gj)d, the 
exalter of the world and the faith, 'Ala-ud-Din son of the greatest of the Sultans, Ahmad Shah Wall 
Baihmam. continued on p. 132) 
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The dimensions of the square base of the building and the dome surmounting it 
are practically the same as those of the mausoleum of Ahmad Shah, but the parapet 
above the walls is of the trefoil pattern, differing from that of the latter building, 
which is arch-shaped. Of the two designs the trefoil pattern has a better artistic 
eifect and it is more appropriate to the other decorative features of 'Ala-ud-Dln’s 
tomb. The inner arrangement of the building can be best understood by comparing 
the plan given on PL LXXVI. It comprises a square haU with deeply recessed 
arches and niches built on all its four sides. The hall itself measures 51 feet 2 inches 
on each side. The niches have openings at their backs for hght and air, and origi- 
nally they were fiUed with tracery of different pleasing designs. The tracery was 
subsequently destroyed through various causes, and the openings were filled with 
substitutes which betray poor taste. These are now being gradually replaced by the 
trellis-work of the original design. 

The ceiling of the dome was originally painted, and a few fragments of the paint- 
ings may be traced here and there. The interior of the tomb seems to have been very 
roughly used at one time by some uncultured people, causing damage not only to 
the paintings of the eeihng, or to the plaster of the walls, but destroying completely 
the sarcophagus over the grave ; this has been rebuilt by the Archaeological Depart- 
ment in order to let ignorant folk know that the building is a tomb. The whirligig 
of time occasionally takes strange turns to mock the glory of the mightiest kings. 

The Tcmh of Sulifin Kumayun 

It is situated next to the tomb of his father, Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, but having been 
struck by lightning in comparatively recent times, the larger part of its dome and 
walls have fallen down.^ However, such parts of the building as are intact show 
some features which may be of interest to the student of Baihmani architecture. In 
the description of the tombs of Sultan Ahmad ^ah and Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din it has 

(woiie coTitinued from p. 131) 

The name and title of the king as given on his coins are as follows: 

yjJVdJl iU ^ jiyjl (a) 

^ ^ J J 1 ^ jJ^ j iJjJl ^ 

I 1*1 

y\ aJJL 1 (^) 

Vide Cat, Brit, Mus., Indian Goins, Muhdn, States, 150--1, xi. 

^ jSjl oHaLJl (c) 

ollsti-dl oLi jjj oli lijJi j}l!i£za 1\ y} 

Yide Cat. Coins Ind, Mus., Yol, a, 2QI-2, 

On the copper issues the titles . . . jJJl j\J\ jUJV Mill : jih aU\ Jc 

and JVl diUl uib are also noticed. 

^ In the chapter on ‘History ’ it has been noted already that the debris of the dome were lying on 
the site until a.d. 1917 when the Archaeological Department removed them and covered the open 
masonry of the walls and the other parts of the building with lime plaster with a view to protecting 
them from the destructive effect of the rain-water. 
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been pointed out that the arches of the former show a stilt at the apex,^ while those 
of the latter resemble the pointed Mughal arch of North India or the four-centred 
Tudor arch of England.^ The architect of Humayun’s tomb with a view to offering 
a contrast to the above-mentioned two kinds of arches has chosen a different shape 
for the arches of this building, which he has arranged by giving a wide span and 
low imposts to the arches. This shape is seen first in the outer corridor of the Great 
Mosque in the Fort at Gulbarga which was built in a.d. 1367. From the artistic 
point of view the effect is not very pleasing to the eye, the arch looking somewhat 
squat in its proportions,® but it is good for the purpose of variety, and also stronger 
in construction, for the voussoirs being carried down to low altitudes, towards the 
ground level, the force of the thrust is considerably diminished. This shape of the 
arch has, however, been used more frequently in the buildings of the 'Adil Shahl 
kings at Bijapur and also of BaridI kings at Bidar itself. The dimensions of the 
large arches of this style in Humayun’s tomb are: span 12 feet 10 inches, height of 
the imposts 9 feet 6 inches, and height of the arch from ground level up to the apex, 
18 feet 2 inches. The face of the walls internally has another series of arches in its 
upper part ; they are smaller in dimensions than the lower ones but more squat in 
proportions than the latter (PI. LXXVIII). Above the smaller arches the architect 
has built triangular corbels arranged in clusters, and placed above them heavy stone 
slabs which make the plan of the budding 24-sided at that level, while the weight 
of the corbels and the stone slabs which project inwardly also assists in counteracting 
the thrust of the dome. 

The tomb at its base measures 77 feet 6 inches on each side externally and 52 feet 
4 inches internally, the thickness of the walls thus being 13 feet 6 inches approxi- 
mately. There are, however, steps built in the thickness of the walls which lead to 
the roof. The tomb is entirely built of black trap masonry laid in hme, but the 
upper courses of the dome are of fight spongy bricks^ which float in water, and are 
similar in composition to those used by the Kakatiya kings in building the spires of 
their temples, notably those at Palampet in the Warangal district. It is apparent 
that the majority of the masons employed for building these tombs would have been 
Hindus, and they must have recommended the use of fight bricks in the construction 
of the upper part of the dome in order to avoid the unnecessary load. 

As the interior of the dome is not plastered, and further its masonry has been split 

^ 8ufra,^.l\l. ^ p. 131. 

® The contrast between the narrow- and wide-span arches is shown with considerable effect in the 
Gagap Mahall, Anand MahaU, and SangatMahall at Bijapur. Vide Henry Cousen’s Bijapur Architecture, 
Pis. XVI, LV, and LXIII. 

■* Some bricks of the Ramappa temple and Humayun’s tomb were sent for examination to Dr. Habib 
Hasan, Chief Chemist of Government Industrial Laboratory, Hyderabad, Dn. He has kindly reported 
as follows: ‘The samples of floating bricks from Bidar are similar to those from Warangal as far as the 
method of manufacture is concerned. The material used to make the brick spongy was apparentl}^ 
saw-dust. The weight of the specimens is to | of the ordinary bricks of the same size. The Bidar 
specimens show better quality as regards homogeneous mixing and uniform burning than their proto- 
types from Ramappa, as a result of which the porosity is well-maintained in the body of bricks from 
Bidar and they float weU in water.’ The bricks used in Humayun’s tomb vary in size, the largest being 
10 in. X 7 in. X 2 in. ; some of them are wedge-shaped. 
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by lightning, the student can see that the construction of the dome comprises 
concentric belts of masonry which decrease in thickness upwardly ; in other words, 
the thickness of the crust of the dome near its springing point is 6 feet while at the 
top it has decreased to 3 feet 4 inches only. 

Another distinctive feature of the interior of this tomb is the trabeate style of the 
frames of its niches, while those of the tombs of Ahmad Shah and 'Ala-ud-Dln, 
alluded to above, are arch-shaped. The change shows the influence of Hindu 
architecture, for niches with carved rectangular openings are a distinguishing 
feature of the medieval temples of the Deccan, in which the images of different gods 
and goddesses are installed. In this buildmg the niches when fitted with wooden 
doors may have been utilized for keeping sacred texts and other articles, such as 
tomb-covers, canopies, and censers, connected with the ritual of the tomb. 

The Tomb of Sultan Nizam Shah 

It is situated to the west of Humayun’s tomb, and as Nizam Shah was a boy of 
only eight years old when his father abdicated the throne in his favour, and he ruled 
for only two years, the idea of building a tomb would not have occurred to him at 
such an early age. His mother, who acted as Regent, may have ordered the building 
of the tomb, but it remained incomplete, apparently through her demise also on a 
subsequent date. The enclosure walls of the tomb are massively built of trap 
masonry and stiU rise to a height of 25 feet from the ground level. The external 
dimensions of the tomb at the base are the same as those of the other royal tombs, 
that is, 77 feet on each side. The sepulchral hall, which is square in plan, measures 
50 feet 4 inches in each direction. It is very likely that the architect had planned 
to build a dome identical in height and circumference with the domes raised over 
the tombs of the forebears of Nizam Shah, for the thicloiess of the walls, 13 feet 
2 inches approximately, indicates that they could easily weU support the weight 
of a structure of that magnitude. 

There are openings in the southern, eastern, and northern walls which show that 
the tomb was entered from these directions, while in the western wall is a semi- 
decagonal niche in the form of a mihrab, whence sacred texts were probably recited 
at the time of the ritual. In the thickness of the eastern wall there are steps which 
apparently would have led to the roof. 

The exterior of the tomb towards the south has a large arch in the middle which 
forms the entrance, and two arches outlined on the wall on each side of the former. 
The shape of the large arch does not look very pleasing to the eye owing to its 
irregular dimensions, which are span 13 feet, height of the imposts 9 feet, and the 
total height from the floor to the apex 17 feet 8 inches. The pairs of arches which 
flank it on either side of the entrance arch show a better sense of proportion, as the 
span of each of them is 9 feet 1 inch, the height of the imposts 8 feet 1 inch, and 
the height up to the apex 15 feet 10 inches. 

The Tomb of Sultan Muhammad Shah III, entitled Lashkari 

This tomb is also incomplete, for although Muhammad Shah ruled nineteen years. 
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yet when he was placed on the throne he was only a lad of nine years old, and for 
a considerable time a puppet in the hands of the queen-mother, or the two ministers, 
Ediwaja Jahan Turk and Mahmud Gawan, the three together constituting the 
Council of Regency.^ The tomb is almost a replica, both in the methods of construc- 
tion and the general appearance, of the tomb of Nizam Shah, and was perhaps 
designed by the architect of the latter. The only difference is that the dimensions 
of the arches vary slightly, for instance, the difference between the middle arches of 
the two tombs is as follows: 


Name of building 

Span 

Height of I 
imposts 1 

Height up 

1 to the apex 

Tomb of Muhammad Shah 

14 ft. 8 in. 

8 ft. 8 in. 

1 16 ft. 8 in. 

Tomb of Mzam Shah 1 

13 ft. 

9 ft. 

1 17 ft. 8 ill. 

i 


The construction of the southern wall of Muhammad Shah’s tomb was carried to 
a stage where squinches are to be seen now, the height of the latter being 34 feet 
6 inches from the level of the floor, while the walls, of the tomb of Nizam Shah could 
be built only to a height of 25 feet. Inside the enclosure there are three graves, the 
middle one of which is probably that of Muhammad Shah, while to the right of it is 
that of his wife. 

The Tomb of Malihori-JaTidn 

The title Mahka-i- Jahan, meaning the ‘Queen of the World’, was enjoyed by the 
queen-consorts of the BaihmanI dynasty and subsequent ruling families of the 
Deccan, but here it refers to the wife of Sultan Humayun, who played an important 
role in the history of the Deccan during the reigns of her minor sons Nizam Shah 
and Muhammad Shah.^ She retired from State affairs and devoted herself to the 
religious life when Muhammad Shah was of age and could perform his kingly duties 
independently.® She is mentioned in contemporary history under the title Matt- 
duma-i-Jahan also, meaning ‘Mistress of the World’.^ Her tomb is situated to the 
south-west of that of her royal husband, Humayun, and to the south-east of the 
incomplete tombs of her two sons, Nizam Shah and Muhammad Shah. 

The Mahka’s tomb is a little smaller in dimensions than those of her husband and 
of her two sons, and measures 46 feet 5 inches on each side externally. The walls 
have three arches of pleasing proportions in each direction, and the middle arch 
in the southern wall forms the entrance to the mterior of the tomb. The dimensions 
of these arches are uniform, then span bemg 8 feet 3 inches, springing-point 12 feet 
above the level of the ground, and height up to the apex 19 feet 2 inches. The 
spandrels of the arches are decorated with medallions of stucco-work exhibiting neat 
workmanship. The height of the walls on each side is 30 feet 10 inches from the 
ground level, and at the top they have a parapet which rises 4 feet 2 inches higher 
still. 

The tomb is surmounted by a dome the circumference of which is 124 feet 

1 For further information regarding Muhammad Shah see the chapter on ‘History’, su^pra, pp. 9-10. 

® FtVisftia, Persian text, vol. i, pp. 662 ff. 

3 Ibid., p. 673. ^ Ibid., p. 672. 
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externally. There are four graves below the vault, and the second of these, which 
is in the middle of the hall, is pointed out as that of the queen. The mihroh in the 
western wall of the tomb has some ornamental plaster-work. 

The Tomh of Mahmud Shah Baihmam 

This king also ascended the throne at the early age of twelve years. The govern- 
ment at that time was de facto the government of the ministers, who formed cHques 
to undermine the influence of their rivals, and there were constant murders — 
sometimes the puppet kings were made responsible for these crimes. As a result of 
such a state of affairs some of the governors felt afraid to attend the court, and 
ultimately became independent during the reign of Mahmud Shah (a.d. 1482-1518), 
although they did not assume regal titles until after his death. Mahmud Shah, 
however, ruled for thirty-six years and probably had his tomb built during his Life- 
time, for he would have seen the incomplete tombs of his father Muhammad Shah 
and uncle Nizam Shah, both of whom had died young. The tomb of Mahmud Shah 
(Pis. LXXIX-LXXX) possesses all the solid dignity of the tombs of the earlier 
BaihmanI kings, but it looks somewhat austere in architectural effect, for neither is 
its exterior lavishly decorated with encaustic tiles like the tomb of 'Ala-ud-Din, nor 
is its interior embellished with paintings like the mausoleum of Ahmad Shah al- 
Wall. The walls, which rise to a height of 46 feet 10 inches from the floor, indicate 
a clear batter which the architect has purposely arranged with a view to ensuring 
the safety of the high walls on the one hand and counteracting the thrust of the 
gigantic dome on the other. The walls are crowned with a parapet of plain design 
representing arch-heads, the latter rising 5 feet above the top of the walls. 

The enclosure walls at their base measure 77 feet on each side, and their face in 
each direction has an arch of massive proportions in the middle and smaller arches 
built both above its top and in its sides, These smaller arches are arranged in three 
rows, having been built one above the other. The shapes and dimensions of the 
arches of the three rows differ, those at the bottom being the largest and those at 
the top the smallest. The arches of the middle row have a wide span in proportion 
to their height and look thick and clumsy (PL LXXIX). The large arch in the 
middle has a span of 18 feet, while the height of its apex from the floor is 26 feet 
4 inches. The device of decorating the walls with arched niches arranged one above 
the other is seen more frequently in the post-Baihmani tombs of the Deccan, the 
idea of the architect being twofold: to remove the monotony of the uniform surface 
of the wall, and to produce an effect of depth and volume by means of the recessed 
niches. 

The dome has an octagonal base on the roof and its walls rise 13 feet 4 inches 
above this. The circumference of the dome at its springing-point is 206 feet. The 
interior of the tomb is somewhat sombre, the Hght entering either through the small 
door, or through the wmdows filled with trellis-work. There is no decoration on the 
walls of the building except an ornamental parapet of trefoil design built below the 
rim of the vault of the ceiling and the miniature arches in the depth of the squinches. 
The sepulchral haU is square iu plan and measures 61 feet on each side. The walls. 
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as usual with the BaihmanI architecture, are most massively built, their thickness 
being 12 feet 10 inches on each side. 

Two Anonymous Tombs {The Sepulchres of Sultan Ahmad Shah 
and Sultan ’Ald-ud-Din?) 

To the south of Sultan Mahmud Shah’s tomb there are two sepulchres of small 
dimensions wherein may have been interred the last remains of the two puppet 
kings, Ahmad Shah and 'Ala-ud-Din, who were placed on the throne by the all- 
powerful minister, Amir Band, in a.d. 1518 and 1521 respectively. Ahmad Shah 
was a son of Mahmud Shah BaihmanI, and although virtually a prisoner he was 
shown to the chiefs of the neighbourhood as the ruler of the BaihmanI kingdom. 
He held this position for a httle over two years, and either died a natural death or 
was disposed of by poisoning in the year 927 h. (a.d. 1521). After his demise Amir 
Band placed 'Ala-ud-Din, another son of Mahmud Shah, on the throne ; but as this 
prince proved himself to be of a stubborn nature, Amir Band removed him after 
a period of two years and three months following his accession and confined him in 
a prison.^ 

Of these two sepulchres, one has a conical dome with eight facets, which are 
marked by plaster ribs. The interior of the tomb is square at the base, measuring 
15 feet 3 inches each way, but the squinches at the corners and overlapping arches 
have made it necessary that the plan near the rim of the vault should become 
octagonal so that it may fit in with the plan of the vault. The walls of the sepulchre 
have an arch on each side, and they rise to a height of 12 feet above the ground 
level and are crowned with a parapet which rises 2 feet 2 inches higher still. There 
is only one grave below the vault, which may be that of Ahmad Shah. 

On the west of the above tomb there is another sepulchre which is incomplete. 
The walls of this building have not been plastered, but the traces of a tomb were 
noticed by the Archaeological Department in 1915, audit has since been restored by 
them. This sepulchre may belong to 'Ala-ud-Din who, like his brother Ahmad Shah, 
fell a victim to the cruelty of the minister Amir Band in a.d. 1521.^ 

The Tomb of Sultan Wali-Vlldh 

This king also was maltreated by the wicked minister Amir Barld, and after his 
nominal sovereignty of three years when he endeavoured to extricate himself from 
the clutches of the tyrant, the latter first had him under surveillance in the royal 
palace and ultimately arranged for his murder. The lustful minister afterwards 
married the wife of Wall-UUah.® 

The tomb of this king is situated in the main group of the BaihmanI tombs, to the 
west of Matoud Shah’s mausoleum. It is an insignificant structure compared with 
the majestic tombs of his forebears, and consists of a square base crowned with a 
conical dome (PI. LXXXI). The walls of the base measure 26 feet 10 inches on each 

1 For further information regarding these two kings see Firishta, Persian text, vol. i, pp. 726-8. 

2 To the east of these two sepulchres is a tomb with an underground vault. The walls of the latter 
have some Qur’dnic texts inscribed on them. The grave in this vault is that of a lady. 

® Firi^ta, Persian text, vol. i, p. 728. 
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side, and they rise to a height of 16 feet 2 inches above the ground level. On the top 
of the walls there was originally a parapet, traces of which still exist. The height 
of the parapet when intact must have been 2 feet 2 inches. Above the roof a conical 
dome rises which has eight facets. The interior of the sepulchre is entered by a small 
door from the south, the dimensions of the latter being: width 2 feet 3 inches, 
height 4 feet 7 inches. The plan of the interior of the tomb is square, but on account 
of the arches which are built at the corners and which project a little from the lines 
of those built in the side walls, it has become octagonal, and fits in with the shape of 
the vault of the ceiling. 

The Tomh of Sultan Kalim-Ullah 

He was the last nominal king of the Baihmani dynasty, whom the minister Amir 
Barid proclaimed in public as the rightful sovereign in a.d. 1525, but in reality kept 
him under the closest watch and treated him with such indignity that in a.d. 1527 
he had to fiee for his life, first to Bijapur and afterwards to Ahmadnagar. The 
unhappy king did not receive a generous reception from the rulers of either of 
these two places, and he passed the remaining part of his Life virtually as a prisoner. 
After his demise his body was brought from Ahmadnagar to Bidar and interred in 
the royal cemetery close to the tomb of his brother Wali-UUah. 

The tomb built over his remains is similar in style to the tomb of Wall-Ullah, 
although slightly larger in dimensions than the latter (PL LXXXI). The walls of 
the tomb measure 28 feet 10 inches on each side at the base externally, and rise 
17 feet 5 inches above the ground level. On the top of the walls was originally a 
parapet, the remains of which may be noticed in a few places. These remains show 
that the parapet when intact must have been 3 feet 2 inches high. The vault of the 
tomb has a conical shape externally and is divided into eight facets, but internally 
the shape is considerably modified and it looks more or less circular with only a 
slight stilt towards the apex (PI. LXXXII). The tomb is entered by an arched door 
from the south, and the internal arrangement of the building can be studied best by 
comparing the plan and section given on PI. LXXXII. The sepulchral hall is 
octagonal in plan with pentagonal projections at the corners. The arrangement of 
overlapping arches to distribute the weight of the dome, which is seen on a grand 
scale in the Gol Gumbad at Bijapur, may be noticed on a diminutive scale in this 
tomb. The building is crowned with a pinnacle of cylindrical shape made of black 
stone (PL LXXXI), in contrast to the finial of Ahmad Shah al-Wali which is composed 
of several orbs of copper plated with gold, placed one above the other. 

The Mosque 

To the south-west of Kallm-UUah’s tomb, on the other side of the road, is a mosque 
which was used for offering prayers before the corpse was interred in the tomb.^ It 

^ In the royal cemetery at Goloonda each tomb has a separate mosque attached to it. These were 
apparently used by the reciters of Qur'an who were employed in intercession for the soul of the 
deceased. In the Baihmani cemetery besides this mosque there is another between the tombs of Ahmad 
Shah al-Wali and Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din. The latter mosque is, however, a very small structure. 
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is a small building comprising a single hall which measures 34 feet 3 inches in length 
and 13 feet 6 inches in width. The ceding of the had is divided into three compart- 
ments, each compartment having a shallow vault. In the front of the mosque there 
are three arched openings of uniform size, the span of the arches being 8 feet 3 inches, 
the springing-point 4 feet 5 inches above the ground level, and the height of the apex 
9 feet 9 inches from the floor. The height of the front wall of the mosque up to the 
dripstones {chhajja) is 14 feet 10 inches, and above that was a parapet which is now 
in ruins, but which when intact must have risen 4 feet 7 inches above the dripstones 
of the front wall. 

In the western waU the mihrah is budt in the form of an arched niche, the upper 
part of which is adorned with miniature arches of plaster-work, and the spandrels 
with medalhons. 

The Tomb of Shah RuJch Khan (?) 

To the north of Sultan Mahmud Shah’s mausoleum, at a distance of nearly two 
furlongs, is a tomb reported to be that of Shah Rukh Khan. He was probably a 
scion of the royal family, for in this area the only tombs are those of the BaihmanI 
dynasty. Owing to the growth of a tree, which hqs now been cut down by the 
Archaeological Department, the plaster of the southern and western parts of the 
dome had peeled off and the masonry below it was exposed to the weather. 

The fa§ade of the tomb is lavishly decorated with plaster-work, comprising floral 
devices, a chain-and-pendant motif,^ and calligraphic designs. Over the eastern 
doorway the Ayat-al-Kursi (Throne verse, Qur'an, ii. 256) is inscribed. The walls 
forming the base of the tomb measure 39 feet 4 inches on each side, and rise to a 
height of 34 feet 8 inches including the parapet, which by itself measures 3 feet 
8 inches above the top of the walls. The circumference of the drum of the dome at 
the roof level is 108 feet. 

The inner plan of the tomb is square, but it has been converted into an octagon 
by means of arches in the corners which project a little from the lines of the side 
walls. Higher up, near the dome, the plan becomes sixteen-sided owing to a band 
of arched niches. The dimensions of the interior of the tomb according to its octa- 
gonal plan are 26 feet 8 inches across, from one side of the octagon to the corre- 
sponding one in the opposite direction. The arrangement of overlapping arches for 
the distribution of the weight of the dome is clever architecturally, and pleasing to 
the eye artistically. The shape of the arches of this tomb also indicates a fine sense 
of proportion. Inside the building there are two graves with stone sarcophagi which 
have been damaged by vandals. The floor of the tomb has also been completely 
destroyed by its rude occupants in comparatively later times. 

To the east of Shah Ru^ Khan’s tomb there is another, but it is of smaller 
dimensions than the first. It was impossible to ascertain who is buried in the small 
tomb, but he must have been a member of the royal family and was perhaps related 
to Shah Rukh Kban. The walls of the building at their base measure 14 feet 8 inches 
externally on each side, and they rise to a height of 13 feet 5 inches from the ground 

1 This device is seen more frequently on Baridl monuments. 
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level. The parapet originally built on the top of the walls has perished almost 
completely, but when intact must have been 2 feet high. The interior of the tomb 
has a square plan at the base, measuring 14 feet 3 inches on each side, but higher 
it becomes octagonal owing to the squinches which are built at the corners. There 
is only one grave, the masonry of which has decayed. There is a stone sarcophagus 
which is lying apart separately in the sepulchral hall. 


TU Well 

The late Mr. Sultan 'All ]^an Faruqi, who did some excellent work as the 
Superintendent of the Archaeological Monuments at Bidar, when repairing the 
tombs at Ashtur traced the site of an old well in the lowlands to the south of Ahmad 
Shah al-Wali’s tomb, the distance of the well from the latter being half a furlong. 
On excavating the site a large weU with masonry walls and steps and an arcade 
bunt in the south-west corner, a little higher than the water level, was dis- 
closed. 

The most important feature of the discovery is that the well has two inscriptions, 
one of them being in Persian and the other in Marathi, but both mentioning the 
name of Mirza Wall Amir Band, who as the eighth ruler of the Barldi dynasty is 
mentioned by Firishta. but in the Cambridge History of India (vol. iii, p. 709) the 
name of this king has been given as 'All Band Shah. As Firishta’s statement 
regarding the name of the eighth Baridi king is also supported by the author of 
Basaimf there remains no doubt that the name of the king was Mirza Wall Amir 
Band and not 'All Band Shah as given in the Cambridge History.^ 


^ Basdtmu-s-Saldtm, Hyderabad lithograph, p. 273. 
® The text of the Persian inscription is as follows : 


a* , 

llaLtf jji ji 




Translation 


- 


The builder of tills well, during the reign of His Majesty with Solomon’s glory, Amirza Wall Amir 
Barid Shah, may God perpetuate his sovereignty, was the servant of the state, Jagat Rao, the son of 
BanchaliMiandu. In the year 1018 h . ( a . d . 1609), 

.The Marathi record' has been deciphered by Mr. R. M. , Joshi, M.A., whose reading of the text is given 
below : 


1. ^ wsmn faocTR -m 

2 . 

3. ’^Tfr 

4. 'esfjfty uil^llq TJT^3!Tfl 

5-Arr^ ftr 

6. fie ’Thw qrofqfe 

8. qoqo ^ 

9- % {note 2 continued on p. 141) 
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The Ohaukhandi of Hadrat Kha lU-Ulldh 

Chaukhandi is a compound Hindi word, chav, meaning four and khand meaning a 
storey, thus dmukhandi meaning a four-storeyed building. The term has been applied 
to this building because it is situated on a high place and approached by several 
flights of steps, although the building itself is only double-storeyed. Ha<tat Khalll- 
Ullah was the son of Shah Ni'mat-Ullah Kirmani, and the former came over from 
his native place to Bidar after the death of his revered father in 834 h. (a.d. 1431). 
The king 'Ala-ud-Din, who was ruling at the time, received him with the utmost 
kindness, and two of his sons, Shah Hablb-UUah and Shah MuMbb-XJllah, were 
married to the royal princesses.^ The Ghavkhavd^ has thi’ee graves in the main 
vault and several others in the corridor. 

The tomb is approached from the road which goes from the Dulhan Darwaza to 
the mausolea of the BaihmanI kings, being situated some three furlongs from the 
latter on the city side. To approach the outer gateway of the tomb the visitor has 
first to ascend a flight of five steps and walk across a pavement, 39 feet 5 inches by 
64 feet 7 inches, at the end of which there is another flight of steps, numbering seven 
and leading to another pavement which extends to a length of 37 feet 9 inches, up 
to the steps of the gateway. The latter has a pleasing fa 9 ade, comprising an arch in 
the middle and a parapet of trefoil pattern at the top of the waU. The total height 
of the wall including the parapet is 30 feet 4 inches, while the entrance arch has 
a height of 21 feet up to its apex, with a span of 13 feet. The arch has a stilt at the 
top showing Persian influence. There is a panel with two medallions of stucco-work 
to decorate the arch; the panel contains a religious text and the medallions the 
names of All ah, Muhammad, and 'All, written in the Kufic script but arranged in 

the style. i. - i. i. 

The visitor has to ascend two more steps to enter the gateway, which has a 

passage in the middle and two halls flanking the latter, one on either side of it. The 
width of the passage is 11 feet and its length up to the inner arch 39 feet. The 
ceiling over the passage is divided into three compartments by means of arches 

Transliteration 

Aja Salatanata Sulatana Aha 
Mada Shaha Bahamani bajada Humayuna 
Akarama Barida Shaha athavin. pidhi 

Amir Barida shahaehi padashahi 
Yacha pharjanda Jagapati Bao Daulati vi 
Hiri barinvih chauras bandhavili 
Ase Shuhur Sana ashar alapha 
Yachi hindavi berija 1010 §a 
Ke 1531 Samyanama Sanvatsara 


{note 2 continued from p, 140) 

1 . 

■ 2 . 
3. 
\ '4. 
■5, 
6 . 

. '7. 
8 . 
9. 


Translation 

During the period of the reign of the dynasty of Ahmad Shah Baihmani after whom there was 

Humayto Akram Barid Shah, and in the eighth generation there was Sfaka 

Bao Daulati constructed a weU with steps, the Shahur year was as^are aUf totalhi^ 1010, the Saka 

year is 1531 cyclic year Samya (Saumya). Jnd. JfosZ., 1937-8, pp. 3 . 

1 FiriMa, Persian text, vol. i, pp. 634^5. 
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built across its ’width, each compartment containing a vault. The halls on both 
sides of the passage are of uniform dimensions, each measuring 36 feet 7 inches in 
length and 11 feet 5 inches in depth. They have three arched openings towards the 
passage and their plinth rises 3 feet 4 inches above the latter. 

Passing through the gateway the visitor has to ascend two steps in order to reach 
the passage, which leads to a terrace eleven steps higher than itself. The length of 
the passage from the gateway to this terrace is 58 feet and its width 12 feet 5 inches. 
On either side of the passage at this stage are a large number of graves belonging 
to the disciples of Shah Khalil-Ullah and his successors. The passage continues 
after the visitor has ascended the eleven steps referred to above, and extends to a 
distance of 73 feet 'with a breadth of 13 feet 6 inches, until another flight of steps 
is approached. The latter number fourteen and lead to a platform the exact 
dimensions of which, owing to the tombs which have been built towards the east 
and west in later times, cannot be determined with precision now. But the distance 
between the doorway of the OhaulchxmM and the steps of the platform is 57 feet 
5 inches. 

The building appears to have been designed by the same architect who planned 
the tomb of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Dln, for there is much in common between the archi- 
tectural features and decorative schemes of the two monuments, although their 
ground plans differ, the tomb of 'Ala-ud-Din being square (PL LXXVI) and the 
Ghaulshandi octagonal (PL LXXXIII). The walls of the Ghaukhandt were originally 
richly decorated with encaustic tiles, the traces of which exist only in a few places 
now, but the designs of the arch-shaped, lozenge-shaped, and rectangular panels 
which contained the tile-work are almost identical -with those of ' Ala-ud-Din’s 
tomb, and the uniformity is all the more complete because of the black stone 
borders with their elegant carving, representing a key-pattern, a rope-motif, and 
other geometrical and floral designs, which are to be seen in both buildings (Pis. 
LXXVII& and LXXXIV-LXXXV). The form of the arches also suggests a 
striking resemblance, indicating in both monuments a fine sense of proportion. The 
outer arch of the entrance of the Ghaukhandi has a span of 14 feet 8 inches, while 
its height up to the apex is 30 feet, and the span of 'Ala-ud-Din’s tomb is 16 feet 
9 inches, and the height up to the apex 35 feet 6 inches, the proportions being 
practically the same, that is, the span being nearly half of the height up to the apex. 
There are similar arches on all the eight sides of the octagon, and above them 
another series the spans of which are the same as those of the lower arches, but the 
height up to the apex has been kept less by the architect in order to avoid monotony 
in the general appearance of the building. The height of the walls is 51 feet 4 inches, 
and above them rises a parapet of massive arch-heads which measure 8 feet 8 inches 
in height above the roof level. The circuit of the walls at the base is 176 feet, each 
side of the octagon measuring 22 feet. The walls are built of black trap masonry 
laid in lime and they are very massive in construction, being 15 feet 10 inches thick. 
They could have easily borne the weight of a dome upon them ; but whether the 
architect had planned to build one is doubtful, for the arrangement of the arches 
in the upper part of the walls in the interior of the building is such as not to support 
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the view that the building of a dome was part of the original scheme. The waUs in 
the interior of the building have not been plastered over, and the building material 
and methods can be studied with advantage. There are steps in the thickness of the 
walls which lead to their top, and as behind the parapet there is a clear space 10 feet 

9 inches wide, the visitor can walk with comfort on the top of the walls and enjoy 
the panorama of the surrounding country. The site of the Ghmilchandt is 165 feet 
higher than that of the BaihmanI tombs, the height of the former being 1,955 feet 
above sea-level, and that of the latter 1,890 feet. 

The interior of the tomb is approached by a covered passage from the arch facing 
the south, which has a recess 6 feet 4 inches deep to serve the purpose of a portico, 
and a room built in the thickness of the wall behind it (PL LXXXIII). The ceihng 
of the passage is divided into three compartments by means of arches built across 
its width, and each compartment has a vault of pleasing design, the middle one 
being fluted. The tomb of the saint, which is built in the middle of the interior of 
the ChaukJiandi, has a square plan externally and an octagonal plan internally, the 
latter form arranged by means of semi-decagonal projections at the corners. The 
external dimensions of the tomb are: the walls at their base on each side, 33 feet 

10 inches, their height including the parapet, 24 feet 1 inch, and the circumference 
of the base of the dome at roof level, 133 feet 4 inches. The walls of the tomb are 
decorated with stucco-work both internally and externally, and such architectural 
features as overlapping arches or the ornamental border of trefoil design along the 
rim, or medallions in the spandrels of arches add further to the beauty of this tomb. 

In later times separate vaults have been built for the graves of the descendants 
of Shah Khalll-Ullah, one of which is attached to the Chaukhandi itself, and may be 
noticed in the form of a projection to the east of the passage (PI. LXXXIV). The 
external dimensions of the projection are 23 feet by 34 feet 11 inches, and the walls 
rise to a height of 27 feet 1 inch and are crowned with a parapet which rises 3 feet 
higher still above them. The circumference of the dome at its springing-poiut is 
65 feet. Over the doorway of this vault the Ndd-i-AU and the date 1086 h. (a.d. 
1675) are carved, which show that it was built after the conquest of Bidar by 
Aurangzeb in a.d. 1658.^ Inside the vault there are nine graves, seven being large 
and two small. The latter are probably those of the children of the family. Some 
descendants of the saint are buried in the corridor, four graves being in the apart- 
ment to the right of the passage and four in that to the left. There are two more 
graves in a chamber facing the south-west side of the Chaukhandi. The beautiful 
inscription in the Thulth style of writing which begins from the main doorway of 
the Chaukhandi is continued to this side of the octagon. It was designed by a 
caUigraphist of Shiraz called Mugjilfli.^ 

1 Sompi dftanendants of Shah Khalil-UIIah still live in Bidar. 

^ This inscription is carved in relief on a black stone tablet the face of which is decorated with a 
floral scroll of delicate design, the letters being superimposed on it. It is not only the subtleness of the 
design but also the large size of the tetters which impress the lover of art. The height of the letters is 
15 inches and their thickness over an inch, so that the skill of the calligraphist in writing such bold 

(note continued on p. 144) 
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On the western side of the octagon there is a small enclosure with screens of 
trellis-work projecting from the main building. The designs of the treUis-work are 
very attractive. The dimensions of the enclosure are: length 15 feet, width 6 feet, 
height of the screen including the parapet, 11 feet 10 inches. There is only one 
grave in this enclosure. Outside the main building towards the west there is another 
enclosure with screens of trellis-work. The screens measure 7 feet 8 inches in height, 
and the other dimensions of the enclosure are: length 20 feet 7 inches, width 14 feet 
5 inches. Inside the enclosure there are only two graves, apparently belonging to 
the members of the saint’s family. 

To the east of GhauTchaTidL until some twelve years ago, stood a tomb which has 
since perished completely, but photographs of its exterior and interior were fortu- 
nately taken by the Department in a.d. 1917, and they are reproduced as Pis. 
LXXXVI-LXXXVII. The tomb was not of large dimensions, but it had certain 
decorative features which made the building very picturesque. The walls of the 
tomb on each side measured 28 feet 10 inches at their base externally, and they rose 
to a height of 23 feet 10 inches from the floor. The fa 9 ade was adorned with arches 
of elegant proportions and a parapet of trefoil pattern (PI. LXXXVI). The span- 
drels of the arches were decorated with medalhons of stucco-work, which was also 
used in the ornamentation of other architectural features. The dome was a little 
flattish at the top, not showing the stilt of the earlier vaults of the BaihmanI archi- 
tecture. Its circumference near the base was 81 feet. The plan of the interior of the 
tomb was octagonal, and the walls were lavishly decorated with plaster- work, the 
designs being floral, geometrical, and calligraphic. On PI. LXXXVII the reader wiU 
also notice pairs of brackets of Hindu design used as ornamentation on the wall 
below the inscriptional band. The latter, besides the religious texts, contained also 
the name of Sultan Mahmud Shah, son of Sultan Muhammad, and perhaps also the 
name of the person who was buried in the tomb. It may be the sepulchre of Shah 
Muhibb-Ullah ^ who occupied a pre-eminent position at the beginning of Sultan 
Mahmud Shah’s reign, being one of the two holy personages who helped the king to 
ascend the throne during the ceremony of his coronation.^ The saint appears to 
have died during Mal^ud Shah’s reign for, in the great revolt which broke out at 
the capital in the form of a conspiracy to murder the king in 892 H. (a.d. 1487), a 
son of Shah MuMbb-Ullah craved mercy for the guilty party.® 

{mte continued from p. 143) 

characters can be duly appreciated. The text contains a quotation from the Qur’an (xiii. 23), but the 
name of the artist with his cognomen is given on the southern doorway: 

' Written by the humble dependant upon the High Gody Mughi^ al-Qdrl al-ShlrdzlJ 
For further information regarding this inscription see Hpig. hid. Most., 1927-8, p. 18> 

^ A tomb at Maikapnr also is assigned to Shah Mnhibb-Ullah, supra pp. 212-13. 

- According to Firishta two chairs of silver were placed, one on either side of the Turquoise Throne, 
and 8hah Muliibb-Uilah and Sayyid Habib, who were the two most saintly personages of the time, 
placed the royal crown of the Baihmani kings on Mahmud Shah's head, and then, each of them holding 
one of the king’s arms, helped him to ascend the royal throne, and they themselves sat on the silver 
chairs placed for them on either side of the throne, (Persian text, vol. i, p. 700.) 

2 FirisMa, Persian text, vol. i, p. 711. 
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To the south-west of the ChauTcImndt there is another anonymous sepulchre 
similar in style to the above-mentioned tomb which has now perished. This was 
also until recently in a dilapidated condition, but it has been thoroughly restored 
now and saved from further decay. Like the first tomb it has a square base and is 
crowned with a dome. The walls on each side measure 27 feet at the base and rise 
to a height of 17 feet 6 inches from the ground level. The parapet has crumbled into 
ruins and has not been restored, but the dome is intact, and at the roof level it 
measures 76 feet 7 inches in girth. The interior of the tomb is square in plan, 
measuring 18 feet 10 inches on each side, and although the arrangement of squinches 
and overlapping arches is the same as in the last-mentioned tomb, yet the stucco 
decoration is more profuse than it is in the latter (PI. LXXXVIII). The ornamenta- 
tion further does not exhibit a refined taste, and it appears that at that time Hindu 
architects were freely employed for designing both the architectural features and 
the decorative schemes of buildings, and that their love of ornamentation often 
overbalanced the architectural plan. The bracket-motif decoration along the rim 
of the vault, and in the space between the apexes of the overlapping arches, has 
a rather tawdry effect. The band of small squares incised in plaster is not so bad, 
but the best specimens of this motif may be noticed in the sixth and seventh 
centuries’ rock-hewn shrines of the Deccan, notably at Ajanta and EUora. 

To complete the description of Shah Khalll-Ullah’s tomb two more buildings may 
be mentioned. One of them is a two-storeyed structure to the left (west) of the 
gateway. The lower storey comprises a double hall, measuring 27 feet 8 inches in 
length and 19 feet 8 inches in depth. This hall has arched openings towards the east 
which are somewhat squattish in their proportions. The ceiling of the hall is vaulted, 
but the vaults are rather shallow. The upper storey has only one hall, which measures 
27 feet 8 inches in length and 19 feet 8 inches in depth. The haU has arched openings 
towards the east which are somewhat clumsy in their proportions. The ceiling of the 
ba ll is vaulted, but the vaults are rather shallow. The upper storey has only one hall, 
which measures 27 feet 8 inches in length and 9 feet 10 inches in width. The upper 
hall of the building was originally used by musicians, who played on trumpets and 
drums at the four watches to maintain the ceremonial dignity of the shrine. 

The other building is a small mosque near the first flight of steps towards the 
west. It consists of a prayer-hall with a court in front of it. The prayer-hall 
measures 22 feet 2 inches in length and 8 feet 2 inches in breadth. The ceiling is 
divided into three compartments, each comprising a vault. There are three arched 
openings towards the east. 

Adjoining the prayer-haU of the mosque towards the south there is another haU 
measuring 15 feet 4 inches by 8 feet 7 inches. This latter hall has two arched 
openings towards the east. The building appears to be a later addition to the 
prayer-hall. 

The OhauTcandi, apart from its lofty position, which has made it a prominent 
feature in the panorama of Bidar, possesses certain architectural merits placing the 
monument among the best buildings of the BaihmanI period. It is now denuded of 
much of its pristine splendour, but its stately arches, neat carving, and magnificent 
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calligraphy and tile-work show the high-water mark of the Baihmani architecture, 
which was probably reached during the reign of 'Ala-ud-Din (a.d. 1436-58), whose 
own tomb, as observed above,^ has many architectural and decorative features in 
common with those of the Chauhhandi.^ 


Tombs on a Platform under a Nim Tree 

Nearly a hundred yards to the south of Shah Khalll-Ullah’s shrine there are 
several tombs built on a platform. At the time of the survey of the site in 1928, a 
loose inscriptional tablet was found Ijdng on the platform, which had originally 
belonged either to one of the tombs built on the platform or to some other tomb in 
the vicinity of the latter. This inscription contains a chronogram, J annat al-Firdaus, 
which according to the Abjad system gives 834 h. (a.d. 1431) as the date of the 
demise of Shah Nur-UUah Husaini,^ who was the grandson of Shah Ni'mat-UUah 
and was the first descendant of the saint to visit Bidar. Ahmad Shah al-Wali, 
according to Firishta. deputed the princes and the grandees of his court to receive 
Nur-XJllah at a place in the suburbs of Bidar, ^ and when he attended the court the 

^ Supra, p. 142. 

^ Inside the main enclosure of Shah KhalihXJllah's shrine there is a tomb which has the following 
epitaph carved on a tablet fixed near its head: 

Teoct 

. j Aa:?xa m) j j 4JlJ\ ^ h.} 

Translation 

'On the 15th of Rabi' II, 1081 years after the Flight of the Prophet (Monday, 22nd ilugust, 1670 
A.D.), Hah Laqdi Beg, son of Amr-Uliah Beg, Sawaji, passed from this mortal world to the everlasting 
sphere. May God pardon him and conceal his shortcomings through Muhammad and the members of 
his house 1 ’ 

The name Laqdi Beg is extraordinary ; it may be Taqdi Beg. The cognomen Sawaji shows that 
Taqdi Beg was a native of Sawa (Savah) in Persia. He was evidently a disciple of one of the descen- 
dants of Shah Khalil-Ullali. The style of writing is Nasta%q of a neat type. Epig, Ind. Mosl., 1927-8. 
PL X(c), p. 19. 

® The full text of the inscription is as follows : 


oU 




, «» 
dJU) ^ ohj ^ ^ j> (o^IA 

. Aj 1) A*." d\A A4.9VA dLfV (jb- ^JJ ^ 


Translation 
Date of demise. 

Verse 

'I inquired of my intellect the year of his demise, 

The inspirer said, (it may be calculated from the phrase) The Garden of Paradise,^ 

‘The tomb of Shah Nur-Uilah Husaini was built up, but it fell into ruins during the time of the 
Baridi kings. Afterwards his grandson, Asad-UUah Khan, constructed it afresh in 1196 h. during the 
reign of the king Muhammad Shah.' Epig, Ind, 1927-8, PL X (d), pp. 19-20. 

^ The place was styled by the king Ni'matabad, after the name of the saint, and this title stih 
survives. M'matabad is now a village in the JanWara ta'alluqa of Bidar, its distance from the latter 
being some six miles towards the east. 
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king placed him above all'the saintly personages, even above the descendants of 
Ha^at Sayyid Muhammad Gesu Daraz. Ahmad Shah afterwards gave one of his 
daughters in marriage to Nur-UUah.^ The inscription records that the tomb had 
fallen into ruin dxiring the rule of the Barldi kings, but that it was subsequently 
repaired during the reign of the Mu gh al king, Muhammad Shah, in 1196 h. (a.d. 
1782). 

About five hundred yards to the north-west of Shah Khalil-UUah’s shrine another 
loose inscriptional tablet was found lying in the open in a.d. 1927. It bears a record 
of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Dln Ahmad’s reign, mentioning that a well was built as an act of 
charity by Nasir Khan in a.d. 1446.^ The most interesting feature of the inscription, 
however, is that in line 4 it states ' Ala-ud-Din to be of the fine of Baihman and 
Isfandyar. The late Sir W. Haig, on the basis of the Gulbarga Mosque inscription 
which bears the surname Baihman Shah, for 'Ala-ud-Din, the founder of the 
dynasty, had concluded that all the information contained in Persian histories 
which stated that the king had been a slave of the Brahman Gangu, and had 
adopted the title Baihman!, a shortened form of Brahman!, in memory of his old 
master, was false.® The mention or incorporation of an amusing story is not extra- 
ordinary in books on history, but in this case the agreement of all the writers is so 
unanimous that it will not be fair to contradict them until an absolutely clear 
record shall have been secured. The mere mention of the title Baihman Shah, or a 


1 Firishta, Persian text, vol. i, pp. 634-5. 

2 The full text of the inscription is given below: 


yJ 

dj'}\ dj\j^ J 

jji>* l> jjtj \i 


J JL- j (y) 

^,aiaJV j> dliil (r) 

ob (l) 

^ ("v) 

a) 4 ?^ 


Translation 

(1) God is High ! This deUghtful Bd'ln (weU) was built in auspicious and happy time. 

(2) The Hiiri year was 850 and it was the 9th of the month of Absolute God (Rajab). _ 

(3) the reign of the riotorious King, -Ala-nd-DIn, the sovereign of the fourth pert of the 

universe, which is inhabited. r n 

(4) The Emperor Abmad. son of King Abmad (WaH Baihmani), who is from the descent of Baihman 

(5) The whole world has shown humOity to him, for his rank is exalted to heaven (lit. higher than 

(6) Natir,”^son of 'Ala Hian Shah, who possesses innumerable virtues and whose chanty is (ever) 

(7) Sly Saccept this charitable institution (Ut. flowing charity) and may its builder (Nasir) ever 

Epig. Ind. Mosl., 1927-8, PI. IX (a), pp. 20-1. 

s J.A.S.B., 1904 (Special Number), pp. 1-4. 
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reference to the descent of BaihnianI kings from Baihman and Baridiin in some 
inscriptions of the dynasty, may only be the eulogy of court panegyrists to please 
their king, and should not be treated seriously. Firishta’s opinion on this point is. 
very illuminating and may be quoted here: 

‘ AUa-ood-Deen Hussun being once asked bow be contrived without great treasures or armies 
to attain royalty, be repbed, by kindnesses to my friends, generosity to my enemies, and by 
courtesy and bberabty to all mankind. It has been asserted that he was descended from 
Bahmun, one of the ancient Idngs of Persia, and I, the author, have even seen a pedigree of him 
so derived, in the royal library of Ahmudnuggur ; but it w'as probably only framed, after his 
accession to the throne, by flatterers and poets, for I beheve his origin was too obscure to admit 
of being traced. The appellation of Bahmuny he certainly took out of compHment to his 
master, Gungoo, the bramin, a word often pronounced bahmun. The King himself was by birth 
an Afghan.’ (Briggs, vol. ii, p. 297.) 

The Tomb of Shah Rdju 

The saint was a disciple of Ha(frat Sayyid Muhammad Gesu Daraz of Gulbarga, 
and according to tradition he was one of those personages who were deputed by 
Sultan Firoz Shah to receive the latter saint when he arrived in Gulbarga from 
Delhi. Shah Eaju appears to have hved long, for he went over to Bidar with the 
next king Ahmad Shah al-Wall and died during the reign of his son 'Ala-ud-Din. 
The exact year of the saint’s demise is not known, but as his 'Urs is celebrated on 
the 15th Dhu-Qa'da, it is not unlikely that he died on that date.^ 

The tomb is situated near a small hamlet called Mirzapur, to the right of the Bidar- 
Ashtur road. As the village nestles at the foot of the Habshi Kot hill towards the 
north the tomb can also be approached from the hill-side. It is a small structure, 
comprising a dome built on a square base. The walls of the latter on the ground 
level measure 31 feet 6 inches externally on each side, and rise to a height of 19 feet 
3 inches above the floor. On the top of the walls a parapet is built which is 2 feet 
9 inches high. The circumference of the dome at the roof level is 81 feet 2 inches. 

The interior of the tomb is square in plan and the walls are decorated with stucco- 
work arranged in the form of medaUions and bands of intricate design. The latter 
contain religious texts and the ninety-nine names of God as given in the Qur’an. 
At the comers of the tomb are squinches which have caused the plan of the tomb 
to become octagonal above them. 

BARlDl TOMBS 

This group of tombs is situated about ten furlongs to the west of Bidar city and 
embraces a large area owing to the vast enclosures of the different mausolea. An 
attractive feature of these monuments is that originally they had pleasant gardens 
around them the traces of which in the shape of many very ancient mango-trees 
may still be noticed. As the soil for the gardens had been specially prepared, the 
avaricious guardians of the tombs in later times used it for growing food grains and 
did not confine the cultivation to the area marked out for fruit-trees and flowering 
shrubs, but destroyed the roads and foot-paths by indiscriminate ploughing, and 
^ The annual ceremony of intercession for the soul of a saint. 
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in some cases damaged also the plinths and steps of the tombs. The sepulchres 
themselves were neglected and both climatic conditions and the hand of the 
vandal had caused damage to the masonry. The Archaeological Department since 
1918 has not only carried out a systematic programme for the conservation of the 
monuments, but has also paid large sums to the pseudo-owners of the land in order 
to obtain possession of the area with a view to making the surroundings of the tombs 
more picturesque, following as far as practicable the original plans of their gardens 
and walks. 

The tombs of the Band! kings are described in this section in their chronological 
order, but as the sepulchres of several saints are also situated close to the tombs, 
an account of these is given as well after the description of the royal monuments. 

The Tomb of Qdsim Band 

He was the founder of the dynasty, and although he did not assume royal titles 
and called himself only the minister, yet he was the de facto ruler of Bidar and the 
neighbouring districts during the reign of Mahmud Shah Baihmanl. Qasim Barid 
died in 910 h. (a.d. 1504) and was buried in the suburbs of Bidar by the side of the 
Bidar-ChhidrI road. In contemporary history the place of his burial is not men- 
tioned, but regarding Amir Barid it is stated that his corpse was brought from 
Daulatabad and interred in the enclosure of his father, Qasim Band’s tomb.^ The 
incomplete mausoleum of Amir Barid is well known to tradition, and as he was 
buried in the enclosure of his father’s tomb this must be somewhere on the same 
site. As there are several sepulchres close to the tomb of Amir Barid in the same 
enclosm’e, one of them with a conical dome, situated to the east of the latter, may 
be identified with that of Qasim Barid. A pleasant mango-grove still encircles the 
tomb and originally there must have been a lovely garden at the site, for during the 
excavation carried out by the Department in recent years traces of weU-laid-out 
walks and octagonal platforms with stone margins have been found. This tomb 
resembles in general appearance the sepulchres of Wali-UUah Baihmani and Kalim- 
UUah Baihmani, but it is built on a platform raised 4 feet 6 inches above the 
surrounding land, and approached by a flight of steps of neatly chiselled and pohshed 
masonry. The platform is square in plan, measuring 26 feet 7 inches on each side, 
and the tomb is built in the middle of it. The walls of the tomb measure 19 feet 
9 inches in each direction at the base and rise to a height of 16 feet, including the 
parapet, the latter by itself being 2 feet 6 inches high. The dome has a tapering 
shape and is divided into eight facets, the girth of these facets near the base being 
46 feet approximately. 

The interior of the tomb is entered through a small door, 5 feet 9 inches in height 
and 2 feet 9 inches in width. The inner plan comprises a square chamber measuring 
12 feet 8 inches on each side. There are two graves, one of them being that of a 
lady, probably of Qasim Band’s wife.^ The walls of the chamber in each direction 

^ Firiida, Persian text, vol. ii, p. 347. 

2 Below the floor of the chamber in which the sarcophagi of the two graves lie there is another 
chamber containing the real graves wherein the last remains of Qasim Barid. and his wife were interred. 
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have an arch the sides of which near their lower ends overlap the sides of the arches 
in the adjoining walls. The form of the vault is octagonal internally also, and as it 
is built of brick laid in lime, the courses of the latter gradually decreasing in girth 
upwards can be easily seen since the vault is not plastered. 

The Tomb of Amir Barid 

Amir Barid acquired still greater power than his father over the last four kings 
of the BaihmanI dynasty, whom he placed one after the other on the royal throne, 
and poisoned or murdered them as soon as he had any suspicion of their forming an 
alliance with the nobles of the court with a view to curtailing his authority. The 
first two puppet kings among these four were Ahmad Shah (a.d. 1518-21) and 
'Ala-ud-Din (a.d. 1621-2) ; the third being Wali-Ullah (a.d. 1522-5), whom he 
not only had the audacity to put into prison but whose royal dignity he further 
injured by taking the married wife of this king into his harem. The last victim of 
Amir Band’s outrageous behaviour was Kallm-Ullah, who in order to save his life 
first fled towards Bijapur; but as his maternal uncle Isma'Il 'Adil Shah betrayed 
to him the regent’s sinister design of arresting him, he went over to Ahmadnagar 
to seek redress at the court of Burhan Nizam Shah I. 

Amir Band, however, was most shrewd in his statecraft, and he established 
friendly relations with the Bijapur and Ahmadnagar kings and helped them by 
leading troops gallantly under his personal command to fight the marauders from 
Gujarat and Burhanpur.’^ He seems to have begun the building of his tomb during 
his own lifetime, but as he died rather suddenly at Daulatabad in a.d. 1542, when 
leading an expedition to help Burhan Nizam Shah I, the tomb has remained 
incomplete. It is an imposing structure, built on a platform, 5 feet 8 inches above 
the surrounding land, and having a lofty portal towards the south. The outer arch 
of the portal is rather wide in proportion to its height, the span being 15 feet 6 inches 
and the height up to the apex 24 feet 6 inches ; but it shows a stilt at the top, 
such as may be seen in the early BaihmanI monuments of Bidar (Pis. CVa-6). 
The walls of the building have arches of this style in the other directions also, and 
further they have a double series of niches, built one above the other and arranged 
on both sides of the large arches. The base of the tomb measures 63 feet 6 inches 
externally on each side, and the walls, unfinished as they are, rise 30 feet above the 
platform, or 35 feet 8 inches above the ground level. They are solidly built of 
rough-tooled trap masonry laid in lime, and although they are not plastered over, 
yet rectangular and square panels with black stone margins, arranged in the side 
walls of the outer arch of the portal, and in the back waU of the same, on either 
side and at the top of the doorway, indicate that the architect had planned to 
decorate the fagade of the building with encaustic tiles as in the tomb of Sultan 
'Ala-ud-Din at Ashtur {supra, pp. 130-1). The rope-pattern carving of the marginal 
stones which is an attractive feature of the latter monument may be observed in 
this building also. 

A door of considerable dimensions, 9 feet 9 inches in height and 5 feet in width, 

^ Firi^ta, Persian text, vol. ii, p. 347. 
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leads to a spacious hall which is square in plan, measuring 41 feet on each side. It 
has no roof, but the design of its massive walls with the arrangement of the squinches 
at the corners clearty shows that the architect had planned to surmount the build- 
ing with a dome, which owing to the sudden death of the king could not be built. 
The walls are nearly 1 1 feet thick and strong enough to support the load of the 
masonry of a dome. To go up to the roof the architect had planned steps in the 
thickness of the walls which may be noticed in the south-east corner of the building. 

In the middle of the hall, a temporary tomb was erected with an octagonal base 
and conical dome, but these would have been pulled down if the large dome had 
been built over the hall. But as the latter, for reasons given above, was never 
constructed, the temporary tomb still stands. The sepulchral chamber contains 
three graves, the middle one of which is that of Amir Barld and the others those 
of two of his wives. The sarcophagi of these three graves are of brick and mortar 
and the surface has been neatly plastered over. 

The site seems to have become in subsequent times the cemetery of the descen- 
dants of the Barldl kings, for there are a large number of graves, which had decayed 
through neglect but have been repaired recently. Two tombs built on platforms 
to the west of Am ir Band’s incomplete mausoleum, however, appear to be of the 
period when this dynasty held sway over Bidar (a.d. 1542—1619). The masonry of 
the plinth of the platforms has crumbled in some places, but when intact the height 
of the platforms from the ground level must have been approximately 4 feet. 

Of the two tombs the one towards the east is comparatively in a better state of 
preservation and it is crowned with a shapely dome. The walls of this building lise 
to a height of 16 feet 9 inches above the platform and are surmounted by a parapet 
which rises 4 feet 3 inches higher still. The design of the parapet is pleasing to the 
eye, representing overlapping arches, a device frequently to be seen in BaihmanS 
monuments. The plan of the tomb is square both externally and internally, 
the outside measurements being 19 feet 8 inches on each side, and the inside 
12 feet 9 inches in each direction. In the middle of the sepulchral chamber there 
is a stone sarcophagus which is neatly carved and polished. The casket design 
indicates that it is the tomb of a male member of the famUy. The interior of the 
tomb is ornamented with niches and squinches showing a refined taste (PL CVI). 

The other tomb on an adjoining platform is incomplete, for the dome appears 
never to have been built. The walls measure 18 feet 2 inches on each side at the 
base and rise to a height of 14 feet 11 inches above the platform. Inside the 
sepulchral chamber there is only one sarcophagus, the ‘ia&Zef design of which 
indicates that the tomb is that of a lady. 

The Tomb of 'AU Band 

'All Band was the third chief of the dynasty and the first to assume the royal 
titles, which appear in the following form, as inscribed on his palace in the Port:^ 

dUL. Aj) diSU), dlLJ) j-aj 

1 Su^ra, p. 14 , and Efig. Ird-MosL, 1927 - 8 , p- 25 , 
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{The king) aided hy divine help, the supreme monarch, al-Majlis-al-Mukarram {of 
exalted seat), the august, the most benevolent, Bar%d-i-Mamalik {the messenger of good 
news to states)^ 'AU. 

He was the most powerful of all Band! kings, and he also ruled, the longest, 
namely from 949 to 987 H. (a.d. 1542-80). He was fond of architecture and built 
his own tomb, which according to the chronogram written on the building was 
completed in 984 H., some three years before his death.^ As regards the style of the 
building experts hold different opinions, some consider it to be a great improve- 
ment upon the heavy and sombre architecture of the Baihmani tombs, while others 
find fault with its top-heavy dome and narrow base. These criticisms although 
antagonistic are each correct to a large extent, and will be discussed later when a 
detailed description of the building shall have been given and the reader have become 
famUiar with all its features. 

The architect has shown considerable vision in selecting the site of the building 
between the two main roads which proceed from Bidar towards the Maratha and 
Carnatic countries so that wayfarers passing on both those roads may easily visit 
the tomb. Further, he has arranged the site towards the south immediately above 
the lowlands of Hadrat Kunj Nishln’s grove, while the major part of the site on the 
north occupies the high plateau to the west of Bidar ; the intention of the architect 
in this plan was clearly that the building should both be prominent in the panorama 
of Bidar and also be easily provided with fertile soil for its gardens. The main 
entrance to the tomb is from the south where a gateway of considerable dimensions 
and sufficient architectural merit still stands (PI. XC). But it was also approached 
from the north, east, and west, for the remains of doors towards the east and west 
may still be seen, but the entrance towards the north has completely disappeared. 
The tomb also had an enclosure wall, traces of which still exist, and some portions 
of it towards the south have been rebuilt in recent times by the Archaeological 
Department of Hyderabad. 

The fa 9 ade of the southern entrance is decorated with a number of architectural 
motifs which, beginning from the top, comprise first a parapet of trefoil pattern, 
below which is a band of twelve star-shaped panels, sunk in the wall. Below the 
latter again there are plain bands which form the margins of two series of arches 
outlined on the wall for the purpose of ornamentation. These arches have wide 
spans and low imposts, and the fillet-like arrangement along their openings has a 
pleasing artistic effect. The middle arch in the upper series has three windows of 
elegant design which open on the hall in the upper storey of the building and by 
their position remind one of the balconies of the Moorish buildings in Spain. These 
small windows have a carved band at their top, and above that the chhajja sup- 
ported on brackets. The designs of the brackets and of the carved band are copied 
from the Hindu temples of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Above the chhajja 

^ Barld, a courier or messenger. The office was probably held by the forebears of 'AJi Barid, and it 
became part of the title of the rulers of the dynasty when they assumed regal powers. 

^ The phrase f’ iA according to the Abjad system, contains the date 984 h. The date 

of the demise of the king inscribed on the tomb is 987 H. 
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is an ornamented parapet of overlapping arches, the design of which is delicate, 
but the parapet looks superfluous when viewed in relation to the general appearance 
of the building. 

In contrast to the wide-spanned ornamental arches of the fa§ade, the entrance 
arch of the gateway has very flne proportions resembling those of the gateway of the 
Takht Mahall in the Fort^ (PL XC). Beyond the entrance arch a covered passage 
28 feet 8 inches long and 8 feet 10 inches wide leads to another arch which opens on 
the court of the tomb. The roof of the passage is vaulted, being divided into 
two compartments. On either side of the passage towards the east and west is a 
rectangular hall, measuring 24 feet 5 inches in length and 14 feet in depth. The roof 
of each of these two haUs is vaulted, being divided into two compartments by wide- 
spanned arches built in the middle of each haU across its depth. The arches of these 
halls opening towards the passage are also wide-spanned, their dimensions being: 
span 9 feet 6 inches, height of the columns 4 feet 6 inches, and height of the apex 
from the floor 10 feet 5 inches. 

The vaults of the ceiling are lavishly decorated with plaster-work, the designs 
being floral or geometric, or copied from woodwork such as ribbed partitions. The 
columns have receding fillets of plaster-work from bottom to top along their shafts 
and also on their heads, and in this feature they resemble the Hindu columns of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

A staircase, comprising fifteen rather high uncomfortable steps, is built in the 
western side of the building and leads to the upper storey of the gateway. The plan 
at this stage consists of an open court and a hall at its back towards the south. The 
court measures 34 feet 4 inches in length and 15 feet 4 inches in width, and has two 
small closets in its eastern wall, one in the form of a lavatory and the other intended 
for use as a small bathroom. The haU has three arched openings towards the court 
(north), five windows in its southern wall, and one each in the eastern and western 
walls respectively. The openings towards the court are in the shape of wide- 
spanned arches with low imposts, their dimensions being: span 8 feet 8 inches, height 
of the imposts 3 feet 9 inches, and height of the apex from the floor 8 feet 10 inches. 
The arches appear squat and clumsy in their proportions, and there was perhaps 
a craze for wide-spanned low arches in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in the 
Deccan, for they are seen in great abundance in the Baridi, 'Adil Shahl, and Qutb 
Shahl buildings of the period. The hall measures 37 feet 9 inches in length and 
14 feet 2 inches in breadth and has a vaulted ceiling, which is divided into three 
compartments by means of wide-spanned arches built across the depth of the interior 
structure. The ceiling, walls, and columns of the hall are elaborately ornamented 
with stucco-work, but the striking feature of the decorative scheme is the large 
number of small niches which were apparently intended as receptacles for articles 
of food and toilet requisites (PI. XCI). In the beginning such niches may have 
been designed to supply the need met by modem cupboards, but in later times they 
seem to have become a regular decorative feature of apartments used for residence, 
being filled with dainty china and glass-ware such as would nowadays be arranged 

^ 8u;pra, p. 66, PL XXXII. 
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by a lady on her dressing-table or in the drawing-room cabinet. Niches of this type 
are to be seen also in contemporary Mughal buildings, and contemporary court 
painters have shown them filled with wine flagons and decanters and dessert dishes 
of exquisite designs. This apartment, although styled the Naqqdr Khdna, Music 
Gallery, may well have been used as a residence by the Keeper of the tomb. 

Returning to the lower floor of the gateway the visitor enters through its inner 
arch, which stands at the northern end of the covered passage, a spacious court 
which is divided into walks and flower-beds and contains the tomb in its centre. 
The arrangement of the flower-beds is such that there are two, one on each side of 
the path which leads from each of the entrances to the steps built on the four sides 
of the platform of the tomb. The court including the platform on which the tomb 
is built is square in plan, measuring 140 yards on each side (PI. LXXXIX). Owing 
to neglect, and the indiscriminate use of the land adjoining the platform of the tomb 
in later times by the descendants of the original Keeper of the tomb, the walks and 
the flower-beds had been completely effaced, and they have only just lately been 
restored by the Archaeological Department. 

The platform on which the tomb is built rises 5 feet 10 inches above the ground 
and its plinth is faced with finely dressed trap masonry having two ornamented 
bands, one near the top and the other at the lower end of the plinth. This latter 
band has a leaf pattern on it. The platform measures 154 feet 6 inches on each side, 
and at the top has a lime-concrete pavement. Above this pavement, leaving a 
margin 36 feet wide all round, there is another platform which encloses the walls 
of the tomb. The height of this is only 1 foot 1 inch above the pavement, but it has 
a length of 82 feet 10 inches and a width of 12 feet 10 inches on each side. The 
enclosure walls of the tomb rise to a height of 61 feet 8 inches above the second plat- 
form, but this height includes the parapet, which by itself measures 3 feet 10 inches. 
The side walls have each a lofty arch halfway along, the span of each arch being 
20 feet 7 inches and its height up to the apex 30 feet 1 inch. The exterior of the 
tomb is decorated with carved dadoes up to a height of 6 feet 9 inches, and higher 
up the walls have ornamental arches which are arranged in pairs on each side of the 
big arches. The space above the apexes of the latter has been divided into flve 
panels by the insertion of stone bands arranged horizontally. This arrangement has 
been resorted to by the architect apparently to divert the attention of the observer 
from the disproportionate height (61 feet 8 inches) of the building in regard to its 
width (57 feet 2 inches). The carving of the dadoes comprises flowers with eight 
petals of a plain design. The spandrels of both the big and the small arches are 
decorated with medalHons containing calligraphic and floral patterns. Originally 
they must have been emblazoned with encaustic tiles, for traces of these may be 
noticed in a few places. The parapet at the top is of stone, neatly carved, the design 
being a trefoil. 

The tomb is crowned with a large dome resting on a circular base which rises 
15 feet 6 inches above the roof and is decorated with niches and mouldings. The 
circumference of the base of the dome at the roof level is 155 feet 6 inches, and it 
remains practically the same at the springing-point of the dome. The shape of the 
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latter is that of a globe, and near its base it is adorned with a railing of plaster-work 
representing posts of fancy designs (PL XCII). The finial at the top of the dome is 
of copper, plated with gold, and has a beautiful design, comprising an octagonal disk 
in the middle with several orbs of different sizes arranged at its bottom and top and 
the whole crowned with a flower with eight petals and a circular shoot in the middle. 

The dome does not show the stilt of the earlier BaihmanI domes and its shape is 
quite pleasing to the eye, but its size is undoubtedly much too large in proportion 
to the dimensions of the building and the whole looks top-heavy, particularly when 
seen from some distance (Pis. XCII-XCIII). The architect has, however, made the 
walls of the base extremely massive in order to strengthen the building, these being 
actually 9 feet in thickness, and has further secured them by the two platforms 
which encircle the structure at its feet. 

The interior of the tomb, owing to the four lofty open arches facing the four 
points of the compass, is very bright and airy and presents an appreciable contrast 
to the sombre but mysterious sepulchral halls of most BaihmanI tombs. The 
presence of doors in three directions, north, east, and south, is a feature not unusual 
in Muslim tombs, but such doors are generally of small size and only subdued light 
is admitted into the interior of a shrine through them. The object of this arrange- 
ment is that the votaries may have a tranquil mental atmosphere for their prayers. 
Further, the western side of a tomb is always kept closed where a mihrdb is built 
for saying prayers and chanting holy texts. The utter disregard of these religious 
conventionalities shows that the architect of the building was probably a non- 
Muslim, who, according to his lights, preferred an open to a secluded interior ; and 
who, further to display his engineering skill, chose new proportions for the dome and 
the base of the tomb. 

The stone dadoes of the exterior of the tomb with eight-petalled rosettes carved 
on them are continued to the interior of the building (PI. XCIV), and their grey 
hue matches well with the colour of the stone flooring wherem hexagonal slabs are 
inserted in a diaper design. The interior of the tomb, which measures 37 feet 5 inches 
square, has a low pavement with polished black stone margins in its middle. This 
pavement is dj inches higher than the floor of the interior of the tomb, and its other 
dimensions are: length 23 feet 6 inches and breadth 8 feet. On this pavement there 
are flve sarcophagi, three of which are built of brick and lime and two of stone, one 
of the latter being of highly polished black basalt. This sarcophagus has a casket 
shape at the top, but lower down it has the usual box-hke rectangular form, with 
well-finished carving on its sides which comprises simple geometric and floral pat- 
terns and also a chain design with a pentagonal pendant. The Islamic creed and the 
dates of the completion of the building and the demise of 'All Band are also carved 
on the tomb.^ 

1 The dates are inscribed in the following words : . 

Translation 

Date of the building of the tomb 984 h. (a.d, 1576-7) 

Demise 987 h. (a,d. 1580). 
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On the walls above the dadoes there are arch-shaped ornamental panels which 
are arranged in pairs on either side of the four main arches of the tomb. The 
spandrels of these arches are decorated with medaUions containing rehgious texts 
reproduced in brilliant tile-work.^ A better display of tde-work is seen in the 
rectangular panels arranged on the walls above the lower series of ornamental 
arches. The colour schemes of these panels may be appreciated from PL XCV. 
They contain some well-known verses from the Persian poet 'Attar, the subject being 
the transitoriness of worldly glory, which seems a very appropriate theme for the 
tomb of a king.^ One of these panels built in the eastern wall contains the chrono- 

^ The medallions of the small arches contain the names of God, |.jj 1 ^ 0 (God) the Living, the 

Self -subsisting, and those of the lofty arches the Qufdnic text, jl* Ific o* ji^ Iv, ver. 26). 

^ Beginning from the western side of the northern arch the verses may he read as follows : 


Panel I 


Qa Ai j jl 


0* ji J Jj jjjA\ 


* This hemistich has another reading in the Hyderabad State Library MS, Diwdn-i-\ 

folio 36 : 


(3-^ ^ iSjj J 

Panel 11 



jjol ja dll»- jma J ol>^ 

0* y ^ J ohij jjU S" li->- 

JL^ *l*>- iilsi- ^ 

Panel III 


0* {j^ ^ ^ 

C--J j\ S’ 

1* 0* S' \-i>- 

w 

3^ jUaP 

t Hyderabad MS. contains a different reading of these two lines: 

(jA ijCj, 1; 

CLP CjPa. J Ji 

0^ o\^ j> aL* S' 

jlaj dt Jjh Ji 

Panel IV 


AtCjh J j5^ '\JJ. 

J^JJ tri ^ S Uji 

jjjjS U dll>- ^ J Jlj Lj 


Panel V 


{jS dlW- Ji 

J i?* ji 

JiU Uj^jU S j Ij 



Panel VI 

hy jjJ ^ ohh;- (>-^ ‘jf- ji ofU- 

Panel VII 

dU frli Jit, H 

^ ^li ^^jlr ^ jdl 


-* 


(wofe Z continued on p. 157) 
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gram of the building according to the Ahjad system, and also the name of the 
calligraphist, ]^wajagi of Shirwan. Another panel built in the northern wall 


{note 2 continued from p. 156) 

jJS ajij, 


Panel VIII 

-1 djAl 




Translation 




C:..53..<iuai 




j.j^ fib 


Panel I 

‘0 companions! when Death knocked at my head, 

I fell down and my heart became gory: 

Yesterday I was as a rose blooming in the garden (of Existence), 
To-day I am shorn of all my plumes and feathers.’* 

* This is a case of ‘confusion of metaphors’ in the original. 

Pa7iel II 

‘Friends and relatives will come to visit my remains, 

And inquire of my remains of my destination and whereabouts : 
If they sift the earth of the whole world, 

By Truth! they will not find any trace or sign of me.’ 


Panel III 

T have passed to a world whence I cannot return, 

Nor do I cherish this hope that anyone will come to the place where I lie : 
0 ' Atpr ! through grief (lit. pain) my heart is w^eltering in blood ; 

By God! both the worlds have lost all significance in my eyes.’ 


Panel IV 

‘Alas ! vdthout us for a long time. 

The rose will blossom and the spring will bloom, 
Those who are in secrecy with us, 

"They will come and visit (lit. pass by) our remains.’ 


Panel Y 

‘Rambling about in ambition and lust. 

We passed by the remains of many a person ; 

Canst thou cherish the desire of living for ever, 

When thou hast not seen anyone living eternally ?’ 

Panel VI 

‘One who goes trailing his long skirts on the earth to-day, 

To-morrow the dust of his earthly remains vill be scattered to the winds ; 

0 doltard 1 thy ashes will move about in thy bones. 

In the same way as eye-powder moves about in the coll 3 !Tium-pot.’ 

Panel VII 

‘The builder of this heavenly dome, 

Is the good-natured king, Barid, of blessed memory. 

The last hemistich contains the date of the building, 

Style the dome the vault of Divine light (984 H.— a. b. 1577),’ 

Written by Khwajagi Shirwan!. 

Pand VIII 

‘The sovereign presiding over the throne of the kingdom of Faith, 'AH Barid, 
When he passed away from the narrow street of the frail world, 

Found rest in Paradise, and these words were heard from Heaven, 

Date of his death is contained in— “Found rest in heaven”.’ 987 h. — a.b. 1580. 
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records the name of the king and the date of his death according to the above- 
mentioned system of calculation. 

The tile decoration continues in the upper parts of the walls, and there are bands 
of Qur'dnic texts written in the Thulth style by a master calligraphist, 'Abdu’l- 
Fattah, and reproduced in tile-work.^ It has been observed elsewhere in this 
book that the kings of Bidar employed Persian artists for the decoration of their 
edifices, and the two calligraphists Khwajagi of Shirwan and 'AbduFl-Fattah, who 
designed the inscriptions of this tomb, may have also been adepts in manufac- 
turing tiles, for no name of any expert craftsman of the latter industry is to be 
found in the building. The tile-work of the tomb is of a very superior order and 
the craftsmen have displayed exquisite taste in the choice of colours. In the 
Qur^dnic bands the background is bluish-green of the colour of a turquoise, and 
the letters are inscribed in white, which makes them stand out well so that they 
are easy to read. 

The architectural features of the interior of the tomb are almost the same as 
those of the BaihmanI tombs, for example there are squinches at the corners which 
have changed the square plan of the floor into an octagonal one, and higher up by 
the construction of overlapping arch-heads it has become 24-sided (PI. XCVI). 
Still further above is a band of encaustic tiles, divided into forty-eight panels, the 
plan thus gradually becoming more suitable for the circular base of the dome. 
Above the tile-panels there are two bands of rosettes worked out in plaster, and 
between these two bands there is a series of niches again decorated with tiles arranged 
in floral patterns. At the top of all these bands is a rail pattern stretching lace-Mke 
along the lower end of the vault. The design has been worked out in encaustic 
tiles. 

A special feature of the decorative scheme of this tomb is that there is no 
exaggerated embellishment, and this fact indicates considerable restraint on the 
part of the architect in designing the ornamentation. The work as regards technique 
and skill is, however, of a high order, whether represented in the carving on stone, 
or the plaster decoration, or the tile-panels. Who would not admire the chaste 
simplicity of the hexagonal diaper of the flooring, or the plain designs of the rosettes 
of the dadoes, or the magnificence of the tile-panels which the architect has judi- 
ciously inserted only here and there in the vast spaces of the walls and the dome of 
the building ? The spacious platform with its high plinth adds to the dignity of the 
building, while the vast court, originally divided into flower-beds and planted with 
fruit-trees, must have lent further charm to the monument. These dehghtful features 
in some way compensate for the lack of rehgious atmosphere to be noticed in the 
BaihmanI tombs, but one incongruity which strikes the connoisseur at once is the 
disproportionately large size of the dome which has given an air of top-heaviness 

^ The arrangements of the Qur’anic texts on the walls is as given below : 

North wall * Qur’an, ii. 285-6. 

East wall Qur’an, iii. 25. 

South wall Qur’an, xviii. 107-10, and xxxvii. 180-2. 

West wall Qur’an, ii. 256. 
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to the building. In this part of the design the judgement and taste of the architect 
were unquestionably at fault. 

On the platform to the south-west of the main tomb there are sixty-seven tombs 
of the concubines of 'All Barid about whose death a number of scandalous stories 
are current which illustrate the lust and cruelty of the king. These may have no basis 
in actual occurrences ; but at least there lies behind them the undoubted fact that 
the kings of the Deccan did possess large harems, and contemporary history shows 
that slave-girls were brought from distant countries like Georgia and Circassia, and 
that the vassal chiefs of the Deccan also made presents of beautiful girls to their 
overlords. 

Attached to the tomb towards the north-west is a mosque the architecture of 
which is very typical of the Mushm style of the Deccan during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries a^d. The mosque has a separate entrance from outside the 
tomb, near its southern gateway, but it can also be approached from the court of 
the tomb. The plan of the building comprises an open court, a cistern, a prayer- 
hall, and an arcade (PI. XCVII). The court has been divided into four flower-beds 
by foot-paths which run in the middle of the court from east to west and north and 
south and cross one another near the centre. The prayer-hall is built at the western 
end of the open court and comprises a single apartment, measuring 41 feet 4 inches in 
length and 14 feet 11 inches in depth. The front of the building is distinctly impos- 
ing, having three arches in the middle and two minarets at the sides (PL XCVIII). 
The arches are quite wide-spanned^ and decorated with medalhons and wreaths of 
stucco-work. Above the arches is the row of brackets supporting the dripstones and 
at the top a parapet of elegant design representing arches overlapping one another. 
The minarets are slender in form, although resembling in certain features the 
minarets of the Madrasa of Mahmud Gawan (PI. LII) . The lower part of the minarets 
of this mosque is, however, octagonal and not round hke that of the minarets of 
the Madrasa (PI. XCVIII). The ceihng of the prayer-hall is vaulted, being divided 
into three compartments by arches built across the width of the hall. There are 
three niches in the western walls and one in each of the northern and western. The 
middle ruche of the western wall is deeper than the other two in its sides, and it pro- 
jects from the main wall of the building both internally and externally (Pis. XCVII— 
C) and has a double vault, the lower forming the ceiling of the niche and the 
upper rising above the roof like a chimney with a square base and a domical top. 
The walls and ceiling of the prayer-haU are richly decorated with moldings and 
floral designs worked out in stucco, and this pretty detail offers a pleasing contrast 
to the spacious dimensions of the arches which are built across the hall (PL XCIX). 

The arcade built at the southern end of the court measures 69 feet 10 inches in 
length and 15 feet 6 niches in width. It has five arches towards the court, the 
general appearance of which is the same as that of the arches of the prayer-hafl, 
although their dimensions differ slightly, the span of the prayer-hall arches being 
11 feet 1 inch and the height up to their apex 11 feet 6 inches. The arcade may ^ ell 
have been used for the recital of the Qur^dn or for feeding the poor. The fagade 
1 The span of these arches is 10 feet 9 inches and height of the apex from the floor 11 feet 2 inches. 
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of the arcade has not been plastered over and it appears to have been built after 
the mosque was finished.^ 

On the northern side of the court of the mosque is a cistern of considerable dimen- 
sions, measuring 36 feet 3 inches square at the top. It is 6 feet 3 inches deep ; but 
3 feet 5 inches below its mouth there is a broad step, 2 feet 8 inches wide, running 
all along the walls, for the convenience of those bathers who did not know how to 
swim. The cistern has a spacious margin round its mouth, measuring 6 feet 6 inches 
in breadth. The water for the cistern was supplied from a well which is built at a 
short distance towards the west. Traces of the old aqueduct, extending from the 
well to the cistern, still exist. The water of the well is sweet and it is used for drink- 
ing purposes by the people of the locahty. There are two more wells, situated 
towards the north-west and the east of the main building, which were probably 
dug for the gardens of the tomb. The water of these two weUs has dried up owing 
to neglect, the springs being now choked with silt and rank vegetation. 


The Tomb of IhraMm Barid 

Adjoining the western wall of the enclosure of 'Ali Band’s mausoleum is the tomb 
of his son Ibrahim Barid who ruled from a.d. 1680 to 1587. This building as regards 
some of its features is a replica of the tomb of his father, being situated in an 
extensive court with fruit-trees and flower shrubs planted in it and foot-paths and 
platforms artistically arranged. The garden, except for a few mango and tamarind 
trees, has perished, and the foot-paths also have only recently been restored. The 
tomb having been built on a high platform presents an imposing appearance ; but 
as it is a little smaller in dimensions than the tomb of 'All Barid, and further as 
it has not been finished, it suffers by comparison with the latter. The court of 
Ibrahim Band’s tomb measures nearly a furlong from north to south and a furlong 
and 15 yards from east to west. 

The platform on which the tomb is built rises 6 feet above the ground and is 
approached by flights of steps from all four directions, north, south, east, and west. 
There are nine steps on each side which are built of neatly dressed trap masonry. 
Similar masonry has also been used for the plinth of the platform. The latter 
measures 103 feet in length on each side and has a width of 21 feet 10 inches, beyond 
which another platform is built encircling the tomb. The dimensions of the second 
platform are: length on each side 60 feet 1 inch, breadth 9 feet, and height above 
the first platform 1 foot. The floor of the tomb is raised 1 foot above the second 
platform, and the pHnth as well as the walls, up to a height of 5 feet 8 inches, are 
built of ashlar masonry. At the comers of the building there are slender octagonal 
pillars the capitals and pedestals of which besides floral and star-shaped patterns 
have a vase-like decorative motif. On the body of the vase an ornamental disk 
(chakram) is carved. The work seems to have been done by Hindu sculptors 
(PL CHI). Higher up the walls are built of roughly-tooled masonry laid in lime, 

^ There are some rooms on the roof of the arcade which are approached by a staircase built at the 
western end of the latter. They were evidently meant for the residence of the Imam of the mosque. 
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and as the building has not been plastered over, the methods of construction and the 
material can be studied to advantage. 

The tomb has a large arch in the middle on each side, and there are small orna- 
mental arches arranged in pairs on either side of the large arches (PL Cl). The 
latter have each a span of 15 feet 7 inches and rise to a height of 24 feet above the 
floor. The spandrels of both the large and small arches are adorned with rosettes 
of stone, the carving of which shows exquisitely careful workmanship. Above the 
apexes of the arches on either side there are three horizontal panels one above the 
other, apparently meant for tile or stucco decoration, which was, however, never 
done. At the top of the walls is a parapet of trefoil design, measuring 3 feet 8 inches 
in height, while the total height of the walls including the parapet is 41 feet 3 inches 
above the floor. As the walls at their base measure 41 feet 10 inches in length on 
each side, which is also nearly their height from the floor, the building up to the 
top of the walls looks like a cube (PI. Cl). Above the roof the dome of the tomb 
has a circular base which is decorated with mouldings and a band of niches arranged 
below the dripstones. The height of the circular base from the roof up to the drip- 
stones is 12 feet 6 inches. The dome has a stilt at the top and it is more like the 
earlier Baihmaiu domes in shape than like a copy of the orb of 'All Band’s tomb. The 
circumference of Ibrahim Band’s dome near its springing-point is 116 feet 6 inches. 
The rim of the dome is decorated externally with a leaf pattern, and the dome rises 
in the form of a colossal bud from its midst. As the building was not flnished the 
usual gold-plated flnial, comprising orbs and disks, is not flxed at the top of 
the dome, but the rod which would have formed the core of the flnial is attached to the 
building and its cadaverous look has given the tomb the ridiculous name — Sahbal 
Band kd Oumbad, or the Tomb of the Crow-bar Barld.^ 

The walls of the tomb are 7 feet thick and the interior measures 27 feet 11 inches 
in each direction, the plan being square. There are three graves, the middle one of 
which is that of Ibrahim Band and the other two those of his wives. The sarcophagi 
of these graves are built of brick and mortar. The walls and the ceiling of the tomb 
have not been plastered over, and the horizontal courses of the masonry of the walls 
and the concentric bands of the brickwork of the dome can be clearly seen (PI. CII). 
The arrangement of squinches, overlapping arches, and bands of panels and mould- 
ings shows that the tomb when flnished would have resembled the tomb of 'All 
Band in its architectural scheme. 

There are several graves in the court of the tomb towards the south which are 
shaded by age- worn mango-trees, the remnants of the old garden of the monument. 
These graves are apparently those of the members of Ibrahim Band’ s family. There 
is another tomb built on a small platform to the east of Ibrahim Band’s mausoleum. 
The sarcophagus of this tomb is of polished black basalt, and it is similar in design 
and flnish to the sarcophagus of 'All Band’s tomb {supra p. 156). It is not unlikely 
that this is the tomb of a later king of the dynasty. There is also a lady’s grave on 
the eastern side of the latter. 

1 The inlmbitants of Bidar have given bizarre names to the tombs of Baridi kings, for instance the 
tomb of Amir Barid I is called EatUle Band Tea Gumbad, or the Tomb of the Obstinate Barid. 
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Ban Khamb or Polo Posts 

A road from Ibrahim Band’s tomb goes due north to Qasim Barid II’s tomb, and 
crosses on the way first the old polo ground and afterwards the Bidar-Udgir road. 
Among military sports chaugan, polo or horse-shinty, has been a great favourite 
with Muslim kings, but a game similar to it was played in India prior to the ad- 
vent of the Mushms in the Deccan, and a reference to the game has recently been 
traced in a Deccanese inscription in Canarese. At Bidar four heavy stone pillars, 
two at each end of the playing-area, are fixed firmly into the ground. The distance 
between the two pairs of pillars is 591 yards and the spacing between the pillars 
themselves at each end is 11 feet 9 inches. The pillars are carved of single blocks 
of pinkish granite, and they rise from heavy circular pedestals in the form of round 
shafts (PI. evil) . The circumference of the pedestal of each pfilar is 1 6 feet 2 inches, 
while the pillar itself is 8 feet in girth and rises 7 feet above the ground. Ban 
Khamh means hterally the post marking the site of a combat, but here the name 
must have been used figuratively, signifying the post marking the ground wherein 
sporting events took place. Some Mushm scholars have expressed the view that 
the posts mark the eastern and western hmits of the sacred grounds in which the 
Band! kings are buried, and, indeed, as they stand close to the old Udgir road 
they can hardly be polo-posts. Masonry pillars marking the boundary of the 
sacred area of the Ka'ba exist in the suburbs of Mecca, and if the opinion of the 
scholars in question is to be accepted, then the posts at Bidar must have been set 
up with a similar religious purpose in view. 

The Tomb of Qasim Barid II 

This tomb is situated to the north of the Udgir road and faces the tomb of 
Ibrahim Band towards the south. The building was originally enclosed by a wall 
and had a garden in its court. Traces of the enclosure stiU exist, and its northern 
and western walls have recently been restored by the Archaeological Department 
of Hyderabad. The original gateway of the tomb is intact, and it has an arched 
entrance of modest dimensions towards the south.^ A passage 22 feet in length and 
8 feet 8 inches in width leads the visitor to another arch which gives access to the 
court of the tomb. The passage has a vaulted ceiling which is divided into two 
compartments. On either side of the passage is a room, 19 feet 8 inches in length 
and 10 feet 9 inches in depth, for the accommodation of guards. The court is now 
crowded with tombs and of the old garden only a few mango-trees have survived. 
An idea of the spaciousness of the court may be formed from the large dimensions 
of the area enclosed within the walls, which measures 320 yards from east to west 
and 108 yards from north to south. 

The tomb of Qasim Barid II is built on a large platform square in plan and 
measuring 91 feet 9 inches on each side. The height of the platform above the 
surrounding land is 5 feet 6 inches and a flight of seven steps leads to its top. The 
steps are built of neatly chiselled trap masonry which has been used for the plinth 

^ The span of the arch at the entrance is 4 feet 11 inches and its height up to the apex 8 feet 4 inches. 
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of the platform also. The latter is further emheUished with mouldings and a design 
representing a leaf pattern. There are also elegantly carved pillars of basalt of a 
dark hue fixed at appropriate places for the support of the masonry of the platform. 

The tomb, although of modest dimensions, shows a fine sense of proportion as 
regards the height of its walls and the circumference of its dome. The former 
measure 30 feet 9 inches on each side at the base and rise to a height of 25 feet 4 inches 
above the floor. The circumference of the dome is 82 feet 2 inches at its base, and 
it has a hemispherical form with a slight stilt at the top. The walls on each side 
have a large arch in the middle externally and two small arches, arranged one above 
the other, on either side of the former (PI. CVIII). Above the middle arches there 
is an ornamental design comprising a lozenge-shaped panel in the middle and two 
smaller panels, one on either side of the large panel. At the top of the walls is a 
parapet of trefoil pattern and small pillars crowned with orbs at the four corners. 
The dome near its springing-point is decorated with mouldings and floral and 
geometrical patterns, among which a band of stars incised in plaster is particularly 
attractive. 

The tomb is entered by a single door which faces the south. The frame of this 
door is of black stone, and above it the spandrels of the arch are embellished with 
rosettes. The arch-head of the door is carved with spirals, a design which is 
frequently to be seen in the buildings of the Baihmani period. The interior of the 
tomb is square in plan on the floor level and measm’es 20 feet 6 inches on each side. 
There are two graves, one of Qasim Band II and the other of his wife. The sarco- 
phagi over these graves are built of brick and mortar and the surface is plastered 
over. The walls have squinches at the comers and also stalactites which serve as 
ornaments for the interior of the building. There are also small decorative niches 
in the middle of which the chain and pendant device worked out in plaster is 
prominent. 

On the platform of Qasim Band’s tomb there are some more tombs all of them 
being those- of women. The ornamental plaster- work of these tombs is worthy of 
notice. 

Close to the tomb of Qasim Barid II in the same enclosure is another tomb built 
on a platform to the west of it. This tomb is a httle smaller in size than its earher 
prototype, and the platform on which it is built measures 42 feet 6 inches on each 
side and rises 3 feet 9 inches above the ground level. A flight of seven steps 
leads to the top of the platform, and the building of the tomb thereon measures 
23 feet 9 inches on each side externally and 16 feet 6 inches internally. A low-arched 
door gives access to the interior which has two graves, one that of a ruler or a scion 
of the family and the other that of his wife. The marginal mouldings of the over- 
lapping arches at the corners of the sepulchral room have produced a sort of net- 
work which looks very artistic. The walls are further embelhshed with niches, and 
there is also a decorative band of stucco-work along the lower end of the vault 
of the ceiling. The arches of this tomb have no stilts, and in shape they resemble 
the Mu^al arches of Northern India. 

The court of Qasim Barid II’s tomb seems to have become in later times the 
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cemetery of the family, since beside a large number of graves built on the ground 
there are four which have domes over them and probably belong to distinguished 
members of the clan. They are all situated to the east of the main tomb, and the 
one nearest the latter is built on a platform 38 feet square and 3 feet high. The 
tomb itself measures 19 feet 6 inches on each side externally and 13 feet 6 inches 
internally. It is open on three sides now, but originally it had only one door towards 
the south and was closed in other directions. There are two graves in the interior 
of the building, of which one in the middle of the chamber is that of a lady. Some 
parts of the tomb have decayed, and the parapet which was originally built on the 
top of the walls is missing. 

The next tomb is crowned with a pyramidal vault the plaster ribs and the 
ornamental floral designs of which are interesting (PI. CIX). It is built on a square 
platform, 3 feet 4 inches high and measuring 27 feet 4 inches in each direction. The 
enclosure walls of the tomb measure 17 feet on each side externally and 11 feet 
internally. The walls at their top have a dentated moulding above which a parapet 
of trefoil design was constructed. A large part of this parapet has now perished. 
The walls of this tomb on each side have an ornamental arch, and one of them 
facing the south contains the door which gives access to the interior of the tomb. 
In the sepulchral chamber there are two graves. 

Close to the pyramidal tomb is a platform, the neatly chiselled masonry of which 
has been tom away and sold for some modern building by the vandalic keeper of 
the tomb in comparatively recent times. The platform is square in plan, measuring 
23 feet 6 inches on each side, and rising 4 feet 6 inches above the ground. On this 
platform there were originally three graves, but now the plaster sarcophagi of only 
two are intact, and one of them on account of the tablet (tahhti) design may be 
identifled as the tomb of a lady. 

Near this platform towards the south-east is a well which origmally supplied 
water to the garden of the tomb. The well is stiU in good condition. To the 
north-east of the well is another tomb which on account of the crescent of its 
finial is popularly called the sepulchre of Chand Sultana, the moon-faced queen, 
although in contemporary history there is no mention of any lady of this name in 
the Barldi family. The tomb is, however, very solidly built and its large dome and 
artistically carved sarcophagus clearly indicate that it is the tomb of a distinguished 
lady of the family who might have had any title (PI. CX-XI). It is built of rough- 
tooled masonry, and as the walls have not been plastered over it looks somewhat 
incomplete. The building has a high plinth, the floor being 4 feet 6 inches above 
the ground level, and the walls rising 31 feet 6 inches still higher. The latter 
measure 28 feet 6 inches at their base on each side, and near the top they have 
several mouldings and also a band of carving representing the dentated parapet of 
the early Buddhist shrines.^ Higher up the walls are crowned with a parapet of 
the trefoil pattern and the building is ultimately surmounted by a dome, the 
circumference of which is 1 14 feet 6 inches at the roof level. The flnial fixed at the 

^ Parapets of this design as described elsewhere in this book have been found at 'Ur ; and they are 
also to be noticed frequently on Arab buildings in North Africa and Spain. 
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apex of the dome is probably of copper but plated with gold, and comprises several 
orbs and disks which are crowned with an eight-petaUed flower over which a crescent 


rises. 

The inner plan of the building is square at the floor level, ^ but higher it becomes 
octagonal owing to the squinches built at the comers, and still higher, near the 
base of the dome, it turns into a sixteen-sided figure as a result of the arched niches 
built along the walls. The sarcophagus over the grave is of a close-grained stone 
greyish in colour (basalt ?). It has excellent poHsh and also neat carving, both 
indicating clever workmanship and refined taste (Pi. CXI). 

Farther towards the east there is another tomb which is built on a platform 
rising 4 feet 6 inches above the ground level. A flight of five steps leads to the top 
of the platform which has a square plan and measures 31 feet 11 inches on each side. 
The walls of this tomb rise to a height of 20 feet 9 inches and are crowned with a 
parapet which by itself is 2 feet 9 inches in height. The dome of the tomb is small, 
but it matches well with the size of its base, and shows a balanced judgement on 
the part of the architect. The interior of the tomb is square in plan, measuring 
13 feet 11 inches on each side. The walls and the dome are plastered over, and the 
mouldings and other decorative designs show careful workmanship. 

While returning to the gateway of the court the visitor will notice a cistern built 
towards the south-west of the main tomb. It is 3 feet 4 inches deep and measures 
25 feet 6 inches on each side at its mouth. The water for the cistern was supplied 

through a channel from a well built towards the west. 

Outside the enclosure of Qasim Barid II’s tomb near the gateway there is a 
mosque, the roof of which has fallen down, and the waits of the prayer-hall also, 
until a few years back, were in a dilapidated condition, but now they have been 
thoroughlv restored. The hall measures 34 feet 4 inches in length and 16 feet 6 inches 
in depth, and towards the east it has a screen of three wide-spanned arches. The 
span of each of these arches is 9 feet 11 inches and the height up to the apex 
9 feet 6 inches. The plaster carvings on the fa 9 ade and on the interior of the 
building show elegant designs. 


The'Idgah 

At its eastern end the court of Qasim Band II’s tomb adjoins the back waU of 
the 'Idgah. This latter is situated due north of 'All Barid’ s tomb and a motorable 
road has recently been constructed from the latter monument to it.^ This building 
has no inscription, but as '/dgafe are always constructed outside the town in 
Muslim countries, and as there are no level lands outside Bidar except towards the 
west this 'Idgah, which is the only place of worship of its kind outside the town of 
Bidar may well have been built by BaihmanI kings. The building comprises a wall 
facing the Kaha with a court in front, 175 feet 6 inches from north to south and 
169 feet from east to west. A low enclosure wall has been built in modern times on 


1 The tomb inwardly measures 28 feet 6 inches on each side. 

2 It can also be approached with convenience from the road which has been 
the southern wall of Qasim Barid II s tomb. 


constructed in front of 
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three sides of the court, towards the north, east, and south. The old wall facing the 
Ka’ba has seven arched niches, the middle one of them being the mihrdb in front of 
which the Imam stands when conducting pubhc prayers. Close by there is also a 
pulpit which possesses no architectural or artistic merit.^ The only architectural 
features of the building worthy of notice are the cylindrical pillars, one at each end 
of the back wall of the Tdgah. They are reminiscent of the cyhndrical ma’dhanas 
of the mosque at Sammarra, but pillars and towers of this shape are frequently to 
be seen in the monuments of the early Sultans of Delhi, and in the Deccan they were 
first built by the masons who came with Muhammad Tugfaluq from Delhi, and a 
typical example of them may be noticed in the mosque of Mubarak Khali i in the 
Daulatabad Fort. In the Tdgah at Bidar as well as in the mosque at Daulatabad 
they serve more or less the purpose of buttresses, standing as they do at the ends of 
walls which have a series of arches each with an outward thrust. 


The Barber’s Tomb 





Along the road which goes from the Tdgah to the northern verge of the plateau 
there is a tomb on the left of the road, called the Barber’s tomb or Nd’i led Maqbara. 
Whether this designation is correct or not cannot be ascertained from contemporary 
history. The tomb is a small structure, but architecturally it has certain features 
which are worthy of notice. The most prominent among them is the design of its 
masonry finial which resembles the finials of the Tu^uq tombs at Delhi (PI. CXV). 
Further, the shape of its dome also resembles that of the domes of the early Sultans 
of Delhi, looking rather squat and flattened. The tomb is in the form of a pavilion 
or Matrl and is open on all four sides. It is built on a square platform which is 
2 feet 4 inches high from the ground level and measures 25 feet 10 inches on each 
side at the top. The arches on all four sides of the tombs have receding facets along 
their openings and are further decorated with a frfll-like design near the top of their 
columns, and a spiral motif along the arch-head (PI. CXV). The span of these 
arches is 9 feet 2 mches. The dimensions of the tomb are 17 feet 6 inches on each 
side externally and 11 feet 9 inches internally. There are three graves in the interior 
of the building, one of which is that of a male and the other two those of women. 
The sarcophagi of these graves, which were of brick and mortar, have decayed 
considerably. The parapet along the edge of the roof of the building has completely 
perished.^ 

Close by to the south-west of the tomb is a small mosque which apparently is 
connected with the former and was constructed for funeral services and the recital 
of the Qur’dn for the peace of the soul of the deceased.® It has three arched openings 

^ The pulpits of mosques in India are generally of very plain design compared to the magnificent 
pulpits of the Islamic countries in the Near East and North Africa, notably those of Egypt, which, 
whether built of wood or stone, exhibit much artistic skill. 

^ The tomb was in a neglected condition, but it has recently been thoroughly cleaned and restored 
by the Archaeological Department. 

® This mosque also had fallen into a sad state of disrepair, the walls were overgrown by wild plants, 
the roof leaked, and the interior was filled with all kinds of rubbish. These blemishes have been 
completely removed and the mosque thoroughly cleaned. 
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towards the east, the span of the arches being 7 feet 5 inches and the height up to 
the apex 9 feet 7 inches. Owing to these dimensions the arches appear very sym- 
metrical. The prayer-hall, which is divided into two apartments, measures 
27 feet 5 inches in length and 19 feet 4 inches in depth. The parapet representing 
overlapping arches built at the top of the walls has a graceful effect, but unfortun- 
ately the small turrets at the corners have suffered much damage frord weathering 
and two of them have completely perished (PL CXV). The ceiling of the prayer- 
hall is divided into vaulted compartments, which are decorated with plaster ribs. 

The Tomb of "Abdullah Maghribi 

Proceeding some 200 yards from the Barber’s Tomb in a westerly direction there 
is a shrine associated with the name of 'Abdullah Maghribi. He was a local saint 
who lived during the reign of a Baridi king.^ The tomb has a large enclosure, but 
the gate which faces the south has been much damaged by the growth of a banyan 
tree which stands in front of it. The tree is of colossal size and presents an impressive 
sight, although its branches have wrought tremendous havoc with the masonry of 
the enclosure. The area within the enclosure measures 178 yards from north to 
south, and 141 yards from east to west. The entrance to the court was originally 
through a lofty arch, the upper part of which has been fiUed up in comparatively 
recent times, and the door now measures 9 feet in height and 4 feet 8 inches in width. 
The fa 9 ade of the entrance is decorated with arched niches and rosettes, the latter 
showing traces of blue tile-work. 

The tomb of the saint is built on a platform and crowned by a dome which 
looks rather heavy for its base (PL CXVI). The walls of the tomb at their base 
measure 29 feet 8 inches on each side externally and 18 feet 10 inches internally. 

To the left of 'Abdullah Maghribi’s tomb on the same platform there is another 
tomb the major part of the dome of which has fallen down (PL CXVI). The walls 
also had developed cracks, but recently they have been carefully grouted with lime- 
mortar. Below the platform the court is now littered over with graves, but the 
mango-trees which are to be seen at the back of the tomb and at various places in 
the court indicate that there was once a well-laid-out garden within the enclosure 
of the tomb. 

The Tomb of Khan Johan Band 

Jahan Barid was the son of Qasim Band the founder of the dynasty, and affec- 
tionately attached to his brother Amir Band I, whose corpse on the latter’s demise 
he brought from the precincts of Daulatabad for interment in Bidar.^ The tomb 
was perhaps built by him during his lifetime since it is complete architecturally and 
in addition to the usual adjuncts of a Baiidl tomb, such as the mosque, the Mmnqdh 
(the rest-house), and the court with a garden, it has a moat around its enclosure, 

^ He is popularly known as Oudar-Unl, the saint with ‘cotton nose’, or ‘dressed in rags’. Some 

whimsical /agirs adopt strange masks and dresses. 

2 Mrishia, Persian text, vol. ii, p. 347. 
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which is cut in soMd rock like the moat of the Fort.^ This moat is 14 feet wide and 
10 feet deep. Inside the enclosure the court has a weU-laid-out plan, being divided 
into flower-beds by foot-paths and octagonal platforms, the arrangement of which 
can be best understood by looking at PL CXII. A few mango-trees growing here 
and there are now the only remnants of the garden, and a masonry-built aqueduct 
shows that the water for the garden was supplied from a well which is situated to 
the south of the tomb. The entire court measures 278 feet from north to south 
and 279 feet from east to west. 

This tomb is constructed on a platform, 6 feet 6 inches in height, and 102 feet 
square at the top. It is built of neatly chiselled masonry and has flights of steps on 
all its four sides, each flight comprising seven steps. Around the walls of the tomb 
there is another platform which rises 9 inches above the main platform and measures 
56 feet 4 inches on each side. The walls of the tomb are adorned externally with 
arches which are arranged in two rows, one above the other (Pis. CXIII-CXIV). In 
the band winch divides the lower series of arches from the upper there are small 
lozenge-shaped panels filled with rehgious texts written in Kufic style of an orna- 
mental design. The spandrels of the arches are decorated with medallions worked 
out in plaster, whilst on the walls at the back of the niches the pendant and chain 
design is prominent, which, as mentioned above, was the special emblem of the 
BaridI kings, for it is always found carved on the sarcophagi of the royal tombs. 
The walls are crowned with a parapet of trefoil design, which rises 3 feet 3 inches 
above the walls, while the height of the latter from the floor is 20 feet 6 inches. The 
dome rests on a circular drum built above the roof and has mouldings and a decora- 
tive band carved m plaster around its base. The circumference of the dome near 
its springing-point is 67 feet 9 inches. 

The tomb at its base is square in plan and measures 25 feet 6 inches on each side 
externally and 17 feet 6 inches internally. The squinches built at the corners in the 
interior of the tomb have plaster ribs which form a pleasing addition. There are 
five graves, four of which are those of ladies and the fifth of Khan Jahan himself. 
There are also two tombs of the male members of the family, and one of a woman, 
on the main platform. 

As this tomb is built on the brink of the plateau, it commands lovely views of the 
green valley immediately below and of the distant plains chequered with cultivated 
fields and grassy plots of rocky soil. 

The mosque connected with the tomb of Khan Jahan is situated in its forecourt 
towards the west, and it has also a hhdnqah (rest-house) attached to it. The prayer- 
hall of the mosque has three arched openings towards the east, the shape of the arches 
being somewhat flattened, their span uniformly 7 feet 9 inches, and their height up 
to the apex 8 feet 6 inches. The haU measures 29 feet 8 inches in length and 18 feet 
10 inches in depth, and has a casket-shaped ceiling divided into three compartments. 
The middle opening of the prayer-hall has a spiral design carved along its arch-head. 

^ The tomb is situated to the north-west of Qasim Barid II’s tomb, but it can be easily approached 
by the Tdgah road which skirts round the tomb of the Barber and after passing by the shrine of 
'Abdullah Maghrib! touches the forecourt of this tomb towards the south. 
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The J^dnqdh has an L-shaped plan comprising a single hall at its bottom and a 
double suite of rooms in its upper part. The single haU measures 37 feet 6 inches 
from north to south and 13 feet 4 inches from east to west. The ceiling of this hall 
is vaulted, being divided into three compartments. The suite of rooms in the other 
part of the building comprises a hall in front facing the south, and three apartments 
at its hack. The front hall measures 39 feet in length and 17 feet in depth. Of the 
three apartments at the back of the hall, the one towards the east measures 14 feet 
by 9 feet 3 inches, the middle one 10 feet 3 inches by 9 feet 3 inches, and the third 
on the western side 13 feet 2 inches by 9 feet 3 inches. The ceilings of these three 
apartments are vaulted. The front hall also has a vaulted ceiling which is divided 
into three compartments. 

To the south of the mosque is a cistern for ablutions, which is square in plan and 
has a margin 5 feet 2 inches wide on all its four sides. The dimensions of the cistern 
itself are 25 feet 5 inches on each side with a depth of 2 feet 9 inches. 

The Tomb of Hadmt Bih% Bandagi Husaini 

The road which has been built by the Archaeological Department for the con- 
venience of visitors divides into two behind the western side of Khan Jahan’s tomb, 
and one branch goes in a westerly direction towards the tomb of Hachat Wall- 
Ullah Husaini, which wiU be described later, whilst the other is laid out in a north- 
westerly direction and leads to the tomb of Ha<hat BibI Bandagi Husaini. The 
visitor before approaching the tomb will notice a mosque to his left, which until 
quite recently was in a very neglected condition. Five of the six vaults of the prayer- 
hall had fallen down and the front court and the interior of the mosque were thickly 
covered with prickly shrubs and rank vegetation. The mosque has been thoroughly 
cleaned now and such parts of it as were intact grouted with lime mortar. The 
prayer-hall has two apartments which together measure 25 feet 6 inches in length 
and 20 feet 3 inches in width. The eastern wall of the mosque has three arched 
openings with pillars of Hindu design supporting the arch-heads. The shafts of 
these pillars are carved, representing concave fluting, and the abacusi, which are 
square in design, bear the images of the lion-headed god, KTarasimha. These pillars 
although possessing considerable girth are rather low in height, each measuring 
3 feet 2 inches, and the arches which they support are also not symmetrically 
graceful, their span being 7 feet 4 inches and their height up to the apex 8 feet' 
6 inches. 

The mosque stands close to the tomb, which is built on a platform about 2 feet 
high. The shrine was originally enclosed by a low wall which has now fallen into 
ruins. On the platform there are many tombs, but only two of them have domes 
over them, and the principal tomb is enclosed on all four sides by walls which 
indicate a batter as they rise upwards. The height of the walls is 18 feet from the 
floor, and at their top they are crowned with a parapet 2 feet 6 inches high. The 
sepulchral chamber is entered by a low door, 5 feet 3 inches high and 2 feet 8 inches 
wide, which is built in the middle of the southern waU of the tomb. Inside there 
are three graves, one in the middle and another on the right being those of ladies. 
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and the third, which is on the left, being that of a male member of the family. 
Bibi Bandagi was a descendant of Ha(^at Banda Nawaz Gesu Daraz of Gulbarga. 

The other tomb is crowned by a small dome, and the walls of its base have 
open arches in all four directions, towards the east, west, north, and south. The 
base of the tomb is square in plan and measures 17 feet on each side. The walls of 
this building also indicate a batter. They rise 15 feet above the floor and are sur- 
mounted with a parapet which is 2 feet 6 inches high. 


The Tomb of Hadrat Shah WaU-Ulldh Muhammad al-Husaim 
The main approach to this tomb is from the Bid-Udgir road, near the eighty- 
seventh milestone.’- The tomb stands to the right of the road at some distance, but 
the Archaeological Department has constructed a motorable path which first leads 
to the entrance of the tomb and then turning towards the east goes towards the 
tomb of i^an Jahan Band and joms the road which comes from the shrine of Bibl 
Bandagi Husainl. The tomb can therefore also be reached by proceeding along the 
latter road.^ Shah Wall-Ullah Husain! was a descendant of the well-known saint 
of Gulbarga, Hactat Banda Nawaz Gesu Daraz,® and the son-in-law of the brother 
of Malik Mar Jan, who held the governorship of Bidar under the Bijapur king when 
the to-wn with its fort fell to Aurangzeb in a.d. 1656. 

The enclosure wall and the main gate of the tomb are modem, and the shrine 
itself, although built in the middle of an extensive court, is also of not much 
importance from an architectural point of view.^ The building is square in plan and 
measures 22 feet 5 inches on each side externally. The walls rise 18 feet 5 inches 
above the platform on which the tomb is built, and are surmounted by a parapet 
of trefoil design. The height of the parapet above the walls is 3 feet. The dome of 
the tomb is semicircular in shape, but there is a bulge near its lower end. The 
circumference of the dome is 56 feet at its springing-point. The sepulchral room 
is entered by a small door, measuring 2 feet 10 inches in width and 5 feet 9 inches 
in height, but the arch above the door is a little larger in dimensions,® and it has 
a carved stone margin along its opening. The posts bear the vase and chakram 
designs as carved on the pillars of BaridI tombs, while the arch-head has a spiral 
motif. • 

Behind the tomb of the saint there is an enclosure which looks modern. Inside 


^ The milestones indicate the distance from Hyderabad. 

® Near the junction of the two roads the visitor -vidU notice an incomplete tomb built of roughly 
tooled masonry. It has not been plastered over, and as the parapet on the top of its walls has not been 
built, the structure looks somewhat cadaverous in its present condition. The building has a square 
plan, measuring 12 feet on each side with a plinth 2 feet 7 inches high above the ground level. There 
is an arch in each of the four sides of the building and at the top it is cro-wned by a dome. The 
dimensions of the arches are: span 6 feet 9 inches and height up to the apex 7 feet 7 inches. Attached 
to this tomb there is another built on a platform, but without any dome over it. The shape of the 
sarcophagus of this tomb indicates that it is that of a lady, probably the -wife of the nobleman -who is 
buried in the tomb with the dome. 

® The KMnqdh of ^ah Wali-Ullah, situated in the town, has already been described, supra, p. 110. 

* The court measures 142 yards from north to south and 114 yards from east to west. 

** The span of this arch is 6 feet 8 inches and its height up to the apex 10 feet 6 inches. 
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the enclosure there are three graves apparently of descendants of the saint. There 
are, however, some old tomhs to the east of the main shrine amongst which two are 
prominent because they are built on platforms. The first of these has a square plan 
measuring 13 feet 9 inches on each side and having open arches towards the east, 
west, and south.^ The northern side of the tomb is closed, and an inscriptional 
tablet is fixed into the wall on its outer face.® The inscription contains two chrono- 
grams: one of them gives the date of the demise of a lady, who may be the wife of 
Shah Wali-UUah and the niece of Malik Mar j an, and the other the year of the 
completion of the tomb. The walls of the shrine rise 13 feet 3 inches above the 
platform, and at their top they have a parapet which rises 2 feet 6 inches higher 
still. The ceiling is vaulted, but there is no dome on the roof of the building. 

The second platform has the tombs of two moi’e ladies who are buried in a single 
enclosure. This platform is larger in dimensions than the first, since it measures 
38 feet 6 inches in length and 26 feet in width, and has a height of 2 feet 5 inches 
from the ground level. The enclosure, containing the two graves, is almost square 
in plan, measuring 15 feet 2 inches by 16 feet 8 inches. The walls of the enclosure 
have three arches on each side which are filled with trellis-work. The height of the 
enclosure, including the parapet built on the top of its wails, is 8 feet 3 inches. The 
two tombs inside the enclosure are built of brick and morta.r and they have no roof 
over them. 

The Tomb of the Dog 

Proceeding some three furlongs from the eighty-seventh milestone of the Udgir 
road, the visitor will notice on his left, near the railway track, a small tomb built 
of trap masonry with no plaster over it. As regards the shape of its dome and the 
four open arches built in its sides facing the four cardinal points, it resembles the 
tomb of 'All Band (Pis. XCII and CXVII). The building is caUed locaUy Kutte M 
Qabr, or the tomb of the dog. Among Muslims the dog is considered to be an unclean 

^ The platform on which this tomb is built has a plinth 1 foot 3 inches high from the ground level 
and at the top it measures 21 feet on each side. 

® The inscription comprises three Hnes of Persian verse written in Nasta'llq characters: 

Text 

ui / \ 

'i "i fJy. o— ^ W u’A ^ ^\aj \y 

^ S’ tjjj j dli) S' (y) 

flj dj jCi ^\aS\ jlbi- \ jpr j j (t) 

-A ^ *AA S ‘AV 

Translation 

(1) The lady of the age is resting here ; God be exalted ! the sweet smell of her resting-place surpasses 
the fine odours of Paradise. 

(2) When this noble shrine was finished with elegance it became on the surface of the Earth the envy 
of the gardens of Paradise ; how wonderful! 

(3) The dates of its completion and foundation may be known from (the two phrases in) this hemi- 
stich— (1) ‘Thefouvdation of the palace of Heaven, (2) reached completion beautifully; how nice!’ 

According to the Abjad system the first phrase gives the date 1087 H. (a.d. 1676), and the second 
1088 H. (a.d. 1677). Epig. Ind.-Mosl. Ind., 1927—8, p. 30. 
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animal, apparently because of its tendency to become rabid, but Firishta in the 
account of Ahmad Shah al-Wall describes the story of a dog which through its 
characteristic instinct of devotion saved the life of a person, while its master, 
suspecting the animal to be disloyal, killed it.^ The master when he was apprised 
of the courage of the dog much regretted his hasty judgement and built a dome over 
its grave outside the town of Bidar. Firishta further writes that the tomb still 
exists, but except for the popular tradition mentioned there is no evidence whatever 
that the present structure is the tomb to which Firishta refers in his work.^ The 
building, indeed, appears from its style to be of the Bandl period, so that it may be 
the tomb of one of the scions of the royal family or of some distinguished official. 

Through neglect this monument has been considerably damaged by weathering, 
but it is still an important landmark in the panorama of Bidar when looking towards 
the west from the platform of 'All Band’s mausoleum. The tomb was originally 
enclosed by a wall, traces of which may be seen in a line of debris. The platform on 
which the tomb is built has also crumbled away in several places, but the walls and 
the dome are intact and the grass and wild plants which were growing on them have 
been cleared away by the Archaeological Department. The base of the building, 
which is square in plan, measures 13 feet 3 inches on each side externally and 
7 feet 9 inches internally. The walls rise to a height of 16 feet 6 inches above the 
floor, and as the parapet at their top is missing, the walls may have risen originally 
to a height of 19 feet, including the said parapet. This height appears to the eye to 
be out of proportion to the width of the building which is 13 feet 3 inches only. 
The excessive height of the building is still more conspicuous owing to the high and 
narrow base of the dome which projects like a neck from the roof (PI. CXVIIa). The 
dome is globular in form and at its base measures 32 feet 6 inches in circumference. 

The arches built on all the four sides of the building are elegant in shape, the 
span of each of them being 5 feet 3 inches and height up to the apex 10 feet 10 inches. 
The black stone bands arranged on the fagade of the building indicate that the 
panels formed thereby were to be decorated with tile-work, which, however, was 
never done, for the building has no plaster over it which could make the bed for the 
insertion of tiles. 

The Tomb of Hadrat Nimm-ud-Dm 

Proceeding farther on the Bidar-Ud^ road, the visitor wiU notice on his left, 
almost by the side of the road, a tomb which is associated with the name of Hac^at 
Nizam-ud-Din. He was a saint of considerable influence and flourished during the 
reign of the later Baflimani kings who endowed four villages for the maintenance of 
his tomb. He is also reported to have held several high offices of state, including the 
Ministership of the Royal Treasury, but with the decline of the Baihmanis he was 
deprived of this latter office, and after his death 'All Barld made an attempt to dis- 
mantle the saint’s tomb besides attaching to the crown lands the four villages 
which were granted by the Baihmanis for religious ceremonies and the repair of 
his shrine. 


^ Firishia, Persian text, vol. ii, pp. 635-6. 


® Ibid., p. 636. 
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The building is constructed of large blocks of masonry and has a square plan, the 
walls measuring 31 feet 6 inches at floor level and rising to a height of 23 feet 4 inches 
above it. At their top the walls have an arch-shaped parapet, 3 feet 2 inches high. 
The tomb is crowned by a dome which has a circumference of 82 feet 3 inches at 
its base. The shape of the dome suggests a massive style of architecture, an impres- 
sion which is confirmed by the batter of the walls as they rise upwards. 

The tomb is closed on three sides, and the only entrance is through a small door 
built in the middle of the southern wall of the shrine.^ In the interior of the building 
there are three graves; the sarcophagi of two of them are of black stone and that 
of the third is of brick and mortar. 

Two Anonymous Tombs 

At a distance of some two furlongs to the south of Hadrat Nizam-ud-Din’s shrine 
there are two tombs of the Baridl period. They bear no inscription, nor do the local 
people know anything about the history of the persons who are interred there. 
The style of one of them (PL CXVII&) is an imitation of the architecture of 'All 
Band’s tomb, and it is not unlikely that it is the burial-place of one of the dignitaries 
of the Baridl court. This tomb is incomplete, for it has no plaster over its masonry ; 
and further the dome which was evidently to have been constructed on the top of 
the buUding has only two courses of stonework above its duodecagonal base. 

The tomb is built on a platform and has an open arch on each of its four sides, 
facing the four cardinal points. The shape of these arches shows a fine sense of 
proportion, since each of them has a span of 6 feet 11 inches with a height of 
11 feet 3 inches. The fa 9 ade of the building is adorned with pairs of small arches 
built on either side of the large arches (PI. CXVII6). The tomb has a square plan, 
measuring 18 feet 9 inches on each side externally and 11 feet 10 inches internally. 
The walls of the building rise to a height of 15 feet 3 inches above the floor of the 
tomb. The interior of the building has a vaulted ceiling which is divided into twelve 
concave facets by ribs of brick which have not been plastered over. There are many 
graves below the platform of the main tomb, and these apparently belong to the 
family of the person who is interred in the latter. 

The other of the two principal tombs is situated close by and has a pyramidal 
roof with eight facets. This tomb is square in plan at its base and measures 19 feet 
on each side externally. The walls of the building, which are built of trap masonry, 
rise to a height of 15 feet 5 inches above the floor, and as the parapet has now 
completely crumbled away, the walls may well have risen a couple of feet higher 
still when it was intact. The interior of the tomb has been used as a store-room 
in recent times by the cultivators of the surrounding land and as a result of their 
ignorant vandalism the tombstone has been completely destroyed. 

Some Anonymous Baridl Tombs 

On coming out from the southern gateway of 'All Barid’s mausoleum the visitor 
will notice almost in front of him a group of tombs built on platforms the masonry of 
which has been very much damaged by the roots of several nim {Melia azediradita) 
1 The width of the door is 2 feet 6 inches and its height 5 feet 6 inches. 
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and tamarind trees, which until a few years back grew close by. These trees have been 
recently cut down by the Archaeological Department and the tombs strengthened 
and measures taken to prevent further deterioration. To the north-east of this 
group there are some more tombs which are built on two platforms and are com- 
paratively in a better state of preservation. These platforms are attached to one 
another, but one of them is smaller than the other and built on the south of the 
larger one. The plinth of the small platform is faced with neatly dressed trap masonry 
and has a height of 3 feet 8 inches above the ground. The platform has flights of 
steps towards the east, west, and south, there being four steps of weU-chiselled stone 
in each flight. At its top the platform measures 48 feet 2 inches by 29 feet 6 inches, 
and it has a strong hme concrete flooring the margins of which are again of smoothly 
dressed masonry. On the platform there were originally fourteen tombs, but the 
sarcophagi of ten of them are now missing. 

The large platform is 1 foot 6 inches higher than the small one, and at its top 
has a square plan measuring 49 feet 10 inches on each side. The platform has a 
stone flooring comprising well-dressed slabs of trap which have also been used for 
the facing of the plinth. The height of the flooring is 5 feet above the ground. In 
the middle of the large platform there is another, rising 1 foot 10 inches higher than 
the first and measuring 23 feet 8 inches on each side, the plan being square. There 
are three tombs buUt on a pavement on this latter platform,^ the sarcophagi of two 
of these being of brick and mortar, but of the third the sarcophagus is of a highly 
polished black stone (basalt?). The large dimensions and the neat carving of this 
third sarcophagus, which among other motifs contains the chain and pendant design, 
would support the surmise that the tomb belongs to a member of the royal family. 

The Tomb of Hadrai Shah Zain-ud-Din Kunj NishMn 

The shrine is situated at a distance of about two furlongs to the south-west of the 
tomb of 'Ah Barid, and is held in considerable reverence by the religiously minded 
people of Bidar, who visit it frequently. Ha^at Shah Zain-ud-Din was a descendant 
of the famous saint Junaid of Bagdad, and he migrated to Bidar during the reign 
of 'Ala-ud-Din Baihmani (a.d. 1436-58). The king is reported to have welcomed him 
with much kindness on his arrival, and when he died 'Ala-ud-Din built a dome over 
his tomb. According to the information kindly supplied by the Sajjada SaMb of 
the shrine Hadrat Zain-ud-Din was born in 767 h. (a.d. 1365-6) and breathed his 
last on the 29th of Rabi' II (Friday), 861 h. (25th March a.d. 1457). The title 
Kunj-NisMn ordinarily signifies a person who has retired from the worldly life and 
taken up his residence in a secluded place, but kiinj also means a grove and the 
locality wherein the last remains of the saint are interred and where he had lived is 
the most dehghtful mango grove in the suburbs of Bidar It is not unlikely that 
he got this title on account of his taking up his abode in the grove. 

^ The pavement has a square plan measuring 15 feet 5 inches on each side with a plinth of only 
5 inches. 

^ Owing to the construction of the new aerodrome at Bidar several roads have been laid out in the 
middle of the grove and numerous huts built which have robbed this beauty spot of much of its natural 
charm and also caused the destruction of a large number of mango-trees. 
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The enclosure wall and the gate of the tomb appear to be modern and the tomb 
itself has undergone considerable alteration in later times, for the cusped arches 
above the door and the small turrets at the corners of the roof are not of the 
Baihmani period. The tomb has a square plan, measuring 36 feet 2 inches on each 
side externally and 23 feet 5 inches internally. The walls rise to a height of 
25 feet 11 inches from the floor and at their top are crowned with a parapet com- 
posed of arch-shaped masomy blocks which each measure 3 feet 1 inch in height. 
The dome has an irregular shape and looks too heavy for the building. 

In the interior of the structure there are three graves, the middle one being that 
of the saint himself, that on the right the tomb of his son, Shah Jamal-ud-Din, 
and the third on the left the grave of his grandson, Shah Nizam-ud-Din. There are 
traces of painting on the ceiling, but the work does not appear to be original, while 
the painting above the doorway is absolutely modern and shows 
poor taste in the choice of colours. The court around the tomb 
extends 170 feet from east to west and 231 feet from north to 
south, but a portion measuring 85 feet in length and 22 feet in 
breadth has been taken away from its eastern side. The court is 
planted with mango-trees which besides yielding fruit and shade 
have given a setting to the building. 

At the back of the saint’s tomb towards the south there is another sepulchre 
containing the graves of three ladies. One of them is reported to be that of the wife 
of the saint. This building has not undergone much alteration, for the shape of the 
arches above the doorway is in the Baihmani style and the small turrets at the 
comers of the roof follow this same fashion of architecture. The tomb has a square 
plan and measures 23 feet on each side externally and 18 feet 9 inches internally. 
The walls measure 17 feet 6 inches in height, and at the top they are surmounted 
by an arch-shaped parapet which rises 2 feet 6 inches above them. 

Two Mosques in the drove of Hadrat Zain-ud-Din 

The grove enciccling the shrine of Ha(^at-Zain ud-Din extends to a distance of 
four to five furlongs on each side, and in the midst of the grove faint traces of several 
old structures may be seen, which have otherwise completely crumbled away, ap- 
parently through weathering and not by active vandalism. Two mosques, however, 
have escaped destruction, one of them being situated to the south-west of the saint’s 
shrine at a distance of some four furlongs from the latter. This mosque is insigni- 
flcant both in consideration of its dimensions and of the style of its architecture, 
but it has an inscriptional tablet built into the wall above the middle arch of its 
fagade. The inscription gives the name Fath Shah as that of the builder of the 
mosque and also the date, the year 1080 H. (a.d. 1669), when the building was 
constructed.^ The design of the mosque includes a prayer-hall with three arched 

^ The inscription consists of three Persian couplets and has been deciphered as follows : 

Text 

{jvote continued on p. 178) 
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openings towards the east and a platform in front. The platform measures 
44 feet 9 inches lengthwise and 17 feet 9 inches breadthwise, whilst its height above 
the surrounding land is 2 feet 3 inches. The prayer-hall consists of a single apartment, 
20 feet 8 inches in length and 12 feet 3 inches in depth. The arches of the three 
openings of the hall towards the court are small and they have a flattened and rather 
clumsy appearance, owing to the span of each of them being 5 feet 6 inches and 
their height up to the apex 6 feet 9 inches. The cefling of the hall is vaulted and is 
divided into three compartments. 

The other mosque is to the south-east of the saint’s shrine, being situated near 
an old tanli which has now silted up, but at one time must have formed a pleasing 
feature of the grove.^ The mosque comprises a single hall, measuring 30 feet 9 inches 
in length and 15 feet in depth. The western wall of the hall facing the Ka’ba is in a 
ruinous condition, but the eastern is comparatively in a better state of preservation 
and it has three arched openings. The arches of these openings are somewhat 
clumsy and flattened in appearance, the span of each of them being 8 feet 6 inches 
and height up to the apex 9 feet 6 inches. The ceiling of the building is vaulted, 
being divided into three apartments just as is the ceiling of the mosque described 
above. 

MONUMENTS OF THE SUBURBS 

This group embraces all such monuments as are situated within an ambit of six 
miles from the town of Bidar. They present considerable variety, comprising as 
they do gardens, tanks, water-channels, tombs, and places of worship of different 
faiths. It is difficult to observe the chronological order in describing these monu- 
ments, for their geographical positions do not indicate any dynastic influence, and 
the choice of site has been more or less a matter of individual taste, in some eases 
led by religious associations. In such circumstances for the convenience of the 
visitor it has been thought best to follow the roads which emerge from Bidar, and 
proceed in different directions, and to make a divergence from the road whenever 
any monument is situated away from the former. 


Farh Bdgh 

The name Farh Bdgh, garden of joy, was given to a beauty spot of Bidar where 

{note continued from p, 175) 

UIU-, y ^ ^ ^1; 

i'jcl ^ j j (yj 


Translation 

( 1 ) This abode of Holy God has been built by Hath Shah : it is a beautiful mosque for mankind. 

(2) Read Rukn-ud-Din as the name of (Fatfe Shah’s) father and ' Ayi^a Sultan the name of his mother. 

(3) Calculate the numerical value of % letters gkiin and fa and (thus) ascertain the date ... of 
knowledge. 

The numerical value of the letters ghain and /a gives the year 1080 h. (a.d. 1669). Enig Ind -Mosl 
1931-2, p. 29. 

^ The distance of the mosque from the shrine is nearly 2 furlongs. 
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water oozes out from the bosom of the rock and the valley below is divided into 
natural terraces and clothed with luxuriant verdure. The Hindu hermits for their 
meditations have always been in search of such places, and the site long before the 
advent of Muslims in the Deccan had become sacred to the votaries of the former 
faith and images of some gods were installed near the fissure whence water flows. The 
place is situated about a mile and a half to the south-east of Bidar, and a road prac- 
ticable for motors from the Mangalpet Darwaza has been constructed by the district 
authorities of Bidar for the convenience of the pilgrim and the ordinary visitor. 

The garden laid out by the Mughal governor, Mukhtar Khan.^ in 1082 h. (a.d. 
1671) has fallen into complete ruin, but traces of some of the cisterns and artificial 
cascades built at appropriate places in the various stages of the garden may still 
be noticed. Among these cascades the most prominent is the one below the Hindu 
monastery {dharamidla), the latter having been built in comparatively recent times 
(PL CXVIII). The cascade at its back has a number of niches built in the wall, 
in which lamps were placed to add to the beauty of the spray during the night. 
The valley stiU has some magnificent trees, which besides affording shade to the 
votaries present a picturesque view, and a lover of nature will enjoy in all seasons 
the splendour of these trees and also the assemblage of motley groups of votaries 
who come over partly in religious and partly in holiday mood, and bathe and 
worship their gods and finally have a meal which is cooked by them at the place. 

To describe the monument in some detail: the visitor at the end of his drive, or 
trek on foot, will notice a flight of broad but abrupt steps, which may always be 
found in a state of disrepair, being damaged by the rain-water on the one hand,^ 
and by the ponies and the cattle of the votaries on the other, the latter feeling no 
scruple in going down the steps mounted on their beasts of burden. Near the foot 
of the steps towards the right is a mosque, built, according to an inscription, by 
Mukhtar Khan who held the governorship of Bidar under the orders of Aurangzeb 
during the years a.d. 1671-2. The inscription, except for some benedictory words 
which are in Arabic, comprises a Persian record mentioning the building of a mosque 
and the lajdng out of a garden in this delightful place by Mukhtar Khan, the 
governor of Zafarabad,® and the bestowal of the garden by MuMitar Khan upon 
his grandson, Mirza Najm-ud-Din Muhammad.^ The style of writing is Nasta'Uq, 

^ For Mukhtar Khan see suvra. p. 15. 

® The steps have been repaired by the Archaeological Department several times, and side drains 
and culverts constructed at suitable places, but the force of the water flowing down the plateau is 
tremendous during the monsoon, and periodical repairs are necessary to make good the damage. 

® Zafarabad was the name given to Bidar by Aurangzeb after his conquest of the place in a.d. 1656. 

* The full text of the inscription is as follows: 

VV 


A a {note continued on p, 178) 
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and the Persian verse given in the beginning of the inscription is a masterpiece of 
the art of calligraphy which has always been held in great esteem by the Muslim 
kings.^ The mosque itself is a small structure comprising a prayer-hall with a 
terrace in front of it.^ The prayer-haU measures 21 feet 2 inches in length and 
18 feet 10 inches in width, and it has three arched openings towards the east. The 
middle one of these openings is larger than the two side ones, the span of the middle 
arch being 7 feet, and its height up to the apex 8 feet 9 inches. The ceiling of the 
building is vaulted, being divided into three compartments by arches which are 
built across the depth of the hall. 

The garden with its buildings seems to have been made over by the Asaf Jahl 
dynasty at the time of their establishment in the Deccan to the keepers of the 
adjacent Hindu shrine, apparently as a mark of their policy with regard to freedom 
of religious worship, because except for the mosque the whole site is now in the 
possession of the pujdns of the temple. Almost in front of the mosque the visitor will 
notice coco-nuts, spices, flowers, and other offerings for worship, arranged on pieces 
of cloth spread on the ground, and ready for sale to the votaries who come to 
worship the icons in the temple. Along the southern wall of the mosque steps are 
built which lead to a cistern, with a pavement and an enclosure wall around it. 
The enclosure wall has arches outhned on its surface for the purpose of ornamenta- 
tion which betray a Muslim style of architecture. The cistern is square in plan and 
measures 16 feet 6 inches on each side and has a depth of 4 feet 6 inches. The 
water in this cistern is supplied from a channel which is cut in the rock and extends 
(note continued from p. 177) 

^ t tj jl ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘AY 

**' ' ^ ut t^ w) 

JA>eA J*^ j jd JuU>tA b 

Translation 

God, there is none but He and we worship not anyone except Him. 

Verse 

‘ (He) built a mosque in place of the temple, 

And wrote over its door the Qur'dnic verse — “Verily We conquered” (oh. xlviii, ver. 1).’ 
As the exalted mind of the Khedive, the refuge of religion, supported by Divine Grace, Abu’z-Zafar 
Muhi-ud- Din Muhammad Aurangzeb BahMur /Alamgir, the victorious, was inclined to, and occupied 
in, destroj^ing the base of infidelity and darkness, and strengthening the foundation of the Islamic 
religion, the most humble servant Mukhtar Khan ai-IIusaini as-Sabzwari, the governor of the province 
of Zafarabad, demolished the temple and built a mosque, and laid out a garden, which by the Grace of 
the Omniscient God were completed on the 25th of RaM'-ul-Awwal in the 14th year of the auspicious 
reign (1082 h.) corresponding with the date contained in this hemistich — 

^By the Grace of God this temple became a mosque.^ 

As the place was extremely beautiful and charming he (the most humble servant) styled it Park 
Ba^ (the garden of Bliss), and entrusted it to the charge of his beloved child, blessed by long life 
and prosperity, Mirza Kajm-ud-Din Muliammad, the worthy son of Mirza Qamr-ud-Din Muhammad. 
'Written by Qaznr-ud-Dln Mufiammad, son of Mukhtar Plan al-Husaini.’ Vide Evia* Ind. Mod,. 
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to the natural fissure whence the spring issues. The cistern is at present used by 
the votaries of the temple for washing their dirty linen, which is revolting in view 

of its close vicinity to both the temple and the mosque. 

Close by, towards the west, adjoining the southern wall of the mosque, is the 
doorway of the temple. Its iron gate and cusped arch-head have a modern appear- 
ance. Passing through the door the visitor enters a passage, which is hewn in the 
sohd rock which forms the walls and the ceiling. The length of the passage is 27 feet 
10 inches and its breadth 9 feet 3 inches. Near the end of the passage is a chJiatr%, ot 
small pavilion with cusped arches, containing a linga with a yom and a pair of snakes 
which are intertwined. Close by, two cells may also be noticed which are out in 
the rock and which are used by the votaries for changing clothes. Beyond this 
stage the passage becomes narrow, measuring 5 feet 9 inches in width ; six steps 
lead down to the water-channel, which in an irregular manner goes towards the 
spring from which it receives its water-supply. Pilgrims generally bathe near the 
steps, but those who are both devout and adventurous wade through the channel 
and proceed until the spring is reached. 

The flow of water in the channel is continuous, but as offerings brought by the 
votaries are often thrown in the channel and th.Qpujaris in attendance at the temple 
are not very active in cleaning the water, one notices the foulness of the air, and 
is further annoyed by the swarms of insects which, disturbed by the light of the 
torch,^ come out from their dark abodes in the cracks of the rock and fly around 
the intruders. The water in the channel in fair weather is generally 4 feet 6 inches 
deep, but during the rainy season it rises and the current becomes rapid, and much 
impurity is cleansed by Nature. The length of the channel, from the steps to the 
mouth of the spring, is 298 feet, and at the end some chambers are cut in the rock 
which also have a landing in front of them, the length of the landing being 18 feet 
and its width 5 feet 7 inches. A pancha-linga, and the images of the lion incarnation 
of Siva and of his favourite vehicle, the bull, are installed in the chambers, and lamps 
are kept burning there night and day to glorify the gods. 

Returning to the terrace in front of the mosque where the sweets and spices are 
sold, the visitor will notice another flight of steps, towards the east, which descend 
to the second stage of the garden. Originally there were neatly built cisterns, also 
an artificial cascade with niches for lamps at its back, the remains of which may still 
be seen in the south-western part of the terrace. But in recent times, owing to the 
scarcity of running water in Bidar, the washermen of the locality have built small 
tanks on this terrace for laundry purposes, and on a sunny day the southern hill of 
the valley is entirely covered with clothes which are spread there for drying. Pilgrims 
cook their food also on this terrace. 

The third stage of the garden is reached from the second by another flight of 
steps which are built along the basement of the latter towards the east. This terrace 
is more spacious than the first two and has several samddhs in the middle 

^ Pujdris who accompany the votaries take torches with them in order to light up the passage as 
there is danger of the votaries striking their heads against the rock-walls in the darkness. 

^ Samddh, the tomb of a yogi. 
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and an arcade along its southern side. The arcade measures 34 feet in length and 
12 feet 10 inches in depth, and has seven openings towards the court. Originally the 
arcade appears to have been continued along the eastern side of this stage, but 
since the reoccupation of the garden by the pujdns of the temple two shrines have 
been built in an irregular manner. The one at the south-east end of the terrace 
has a double haU in front and a cell with two side chambers at the back, the inner 
dimensions of the entire building being 32 feet 3 inches by 21 feet 7 inches. In front 
of the cell is an octagonal fire-place with a margin of floral design. This seems to 
be the ornamental basin of a fountain of the Mughal style, for the large artificial 
cascade, referred to above, is built below this temple, and the streamlet issuing 
from the spring and falling down in sprays at the various cascades would have 
passed through this fountain and finally discharged itself with picturesque effect 
in the valley below immediately behind the temple. 

The portion of the arcade on the north of the shrine has fallen down (PI. CXVIII), 
and the district authorities have contributed money for its reconstruction. It is 
hoped that the new work, at least so far as the facade is concerned, will match the 
old arcade in appearance and present no incongruity. Beyond this hiatus on the 
left another temple has been built in comparatively modern times, but the fayade 
of the old arcade has been maintained in the wing towards the court. This temple 
comprises a hall with a corridor aU round it and a shrine at one end. The hall is 
square in plan, measuring 22 feet 11 inches each way. The corridor is 6 feet 9 inches 
wide, and the shrine measures 10 feet on each side externally. The temple is dedi- 
cated to ^aivite worship and a linga is installed therein. The images of Ganesa and 
the nandl, the sacred bull of Siva, are carved on the building. 

This stage of the garden is generally occupied by the yogis and other wandering 
mendicants; and on entering the temples, built in the eastern wing, fumes of 
incense, the chanting of hymns, and the dark atmosphere of the interior of the cells 
have a mysterious effect upon a religious-minded person, although these features 
may not appear to be of any special significance to an ordinary visitor. 

The soH of the valley below the temples is extremely fertile, and originally both 
fruit-trees and flowering shrubs were planted there, but now it is chiefly used for 
the cultivation of food grains. 

Hab^iKot 

Habshi Kot, or the fortress of the Abyssinians, is a hillock situated close to the 
town of Bidar towards the east, being separated from the latter by a narrow gorge. 
The hillock has on its top some tombs of the Abyssinian nobles who were employed 
at the court of the Baffimani and Bandl kings, and who revolted several times 
against their masters and the Persian and Arab dignitaries in them service.^ The 
hillock has a plateau of an irregular shape, which is important from the point of view 
of military strategy, covering as it does the DuUian Darwaza, the Mangalpet Dar- 
waza, and the fortifications between, in its section north to south. The best approach 
to the plateau is from the road going to the Parh Bagji, where at a suitable point steps 

^ Briggs, vol. ii, pp. 427-8, n. 1. 
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with, convenient landings have been built for visitors, the other sides of the hillock 
being rather steep.^ Some amusing stories regarding buried treasures guarded by 

genii on this hillock are current in Bidar, and the Sajjdda Sahib of the Dargah 

of Hadrat Shah Kunj Nishin told me with great confidence that he knew of a young 
man who was very fond of resorting to the Kot and reciting the holy at the 

tombs there. Suddenly he became very rich, and when people asked him the source 
of his wealth he told them not to press him on that point. But when the curiosity of 
the people increased and they forced him to disclose the secret of his wealth, he 
; sudderdy became insane. Another story is prevalent that the people of Bidar see 

occasionally a gigantic Abyssinian rolling and baking cakes of enormous size on 
j the roof of a ruined building, which, owing to the absence of a dome and a parapet, 

! resembles an Indian chMla and tava (a pan placed on the fire). There is no doubt 

that the place was at one time occupied by Abyssinians, and as they were severely 
punished for their misconduct, it is likely that strange stories would have been set 
afloat about their fabulous wealth and their atrocious character. 

On ascending the steps of the plateau the first monument to attract attention is 
j a cemetery enclosed by arched screens on all four sides (PI. CXIX). These screens 

I measure 99 feet 8 inches in length towards the east and west and 65 feet 6 inches 

towards the north and south. The eastern and western screens have six arched 
openings on either side of the entrances built in their middle, while the northern 
and southern screens have only four arched openings flanking the entrances on 
those sides. The screens, including the basement which is 3 feet 10 inches high, 
rise 13 feet 8 inches above the ground now, and when the parapet was intact they 
may have risen some 3 feet higher stiU. 

The interior of the cemetery is approached by five steps, and on ascending them 
; the visitor wfil notice a domed tomb in the middle and a large number of graves 

! with brick and mortar sarcophagi around the former. The domed tomb has an open 

1 arch on each of its four sides in the style of 'All Band’s mausoleum, and the interior 

i of the building is decorated with plaster- work in which the chain-and-pendant motif 

/ and calligraphic specimens are prominent. The tombstone is missing,^ and it is not 

unlikely that it was of polished black stone, and hence stolen and sold for use 
over another tomb built subsequently.® The structure is square in plan at the base 
and measures 14 feet 7 inches on each side externally. The arches have a uniform 
span of 7 feet 3 inches, and the height of their apexes from the floor is 9 feet 
9 inches. The walls on each side measure 13 feet 9 inches in height up to the drip- 
i stones {Majjd), but they rise farther above the latter and are surmounted by a 

I parapet. The dome of the building rests on an octagonal base which is adorned 

;■ 1 These steps are on the western side of the road from the Mangalpet Darwaza to the Farh Bagh. 

their distance from the former being nearly a mile and from the latter about four furlongs. 

The Archaeological Department have built a brick and mortar sarcophagus over the grave in order 
to protect it from further decay. 

1 3 T his evil practice is stiU prevalent in Delhi and Agra, where beautifully carved sarcophagi exist 

in great abundance, and the keepers of old cemeteries have no scruple in pulling them out and selling 
I them to such customers as may have faith in the piety of the keepers and entrust the building of the 

tombs of their relatives to those gentlemen. 
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with, bands and posts. The shape of the dome is of the BaihmanI style (PI. CXIX), 
and though there is no inscription to fix the exact date of the building, it may be 
assigned to the late BaihmanI or early Baridi period. According to local tradition 
the tomb is reported to be of one Zafar-ul-MuIk 'Alawi. 

Close by, towards the north of the arched enclosure of this tomb, is a mosque, 
apparently connected with the latter. It is a small structure, but shows a certain 
massiveness in its style of architecture. The mosque is built of trap masonry and 
has a wide spanned arch as the entrance to its prayer-hall. The span of this arch 
is 9 feet, while its height to the apex is 8 feet 9 inches only. The prayer-room 
measures 14 feet 7 inches in length and 11 feet 7 inches in width. Near the mosque 
there is also a weU which was originally used for ablutions by visitors to the tomb. 
The well is now choked up by the growth of rank vegetation. 

About 180 yards from the last tomb,’- in a north-easterly direction towards the 
brink of the plateau, another tomb may be noticed which has suffered much through 
the inclemencies of weather and other causes. As it has neither a dome nor any 
parapet above its walls the roof of the building appears like a pan (tava), hence the 
origin of the story of the Abyssinian ghost which is described above (p. 181). The 
base of the building measures 18 feet 5 inches north to south and 13 feet east to 
west. There are arches on all four sides of this structure, the span of each arch 
being 8 feet 6 inches and height up to the apex 7 feet 3 inches. Prom the roof of 
the building excellent views are obtained of the country around, the Malkapur tank 
being towards the east, the BaihmanI tombs towards the north-east, and a long 
stretch of lowlands towards the north, in which the river Manjra may also be seen 
as a shining streak. 

To the north-west of the building, at a distance of 140 yards, is another tomb 
the dome of which is intact, but the plaster of the walls and the parapet above them 
have much decayed. The building has an arch on each of its four sides, the span 
of these being uniformly 7 feet 9 inches and height up to the apex 9 feet 4 inches. 
The walls rise to a height of 13 feet 4 inches from the floor, and when the parapet 
above them was entire they may have risen a couple of feet higher still. The shape 
of the dome resembles that of Qasim Barid II’s tomb, and some other features of 
the building, such as an open arch in each of its side walls, also suggest that it 
belongs to the Band! period. This tomb can also be approached from that with 
the arched enclosure, the distance from the latter being 132 yards (Sketch-plan 
on opposite page). 

Another tomb is situated at a distance of 72 feet towards the south-west from 
the last-mentioned monument. This is built on a platform which rises 7 feet 2 inches 
above the surrounding land and measures 62 feet 3 inches north to south and 65 feet 
11 inches east to west at its top. The tomb itself is square in plan and measures 
15 feet 3 inches on each side externally. The walls of the bulling have an open 
arch in the middle on each side, and at their top they are crowned with a parapet 
of trefoil pattern.^ The height of the walls including the parapet is 17 feet from the 

^ The exact distance between these two monuments is 176 yards. 

2 The parapet by itself measures 2 feet 6 iuches in height. 
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floor level. The arches in shape are very characteristic of the Baridi style of archi- 
tecture, the span of each of them being 7 feet and height tip to the apex 8 feet 
9 inches. Inside the building there are three tombs, the middle one being of a man 
and that on the right of a woman. The tomb on the left is much ruined, hence the 
difficulty in determining whether it is that of a woman or of a man. The real graves 
are built in a vault below the floor of the monument. The building has some delicate 
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plaster-work on both its exterior and interior, and from the style of the latter and 
also from the shapes of its dome and arches there remains no doubt that the tomb 
was built some time during the rule of the Baridi kings. 

To the north-west of this tomb is a deep well in which the water-level was 74 feet 
below the surface of the plateau at the time of the survey of the area in 1935. 
There is a passage with a flight of steps cut into the rock on the northern side of 
the well. The steps go down to the level of the water, and the dimensions of the 

well there are 23 feet 2 inches on each side. 

Proceeding 102 yards farther west from the last tomb (Sketch-plan) the visitor 
will come across another which is incomplete and is larger in dimensions and more 
massive in construction than the others described above. This tomb also has an 
open arch on each of its four sides, the span of the arches being uniformly 8 feet 
10 inches and height up to the apex 11 feet 6 inches. The dome of the buildmg 
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seems to have never been built, but there is no doubt that one was included in the 
original design of the building because the octagonal base from which it would have 
sprung may still be seen at the top of the building. The base is supported inwardly 
by squinches built at the corners of the building which have converted the plan from 
a square into an octagon. 

The plateau is still used as a burial ground by Muslims, and laterite stone is also 
quarried at several places. The activities of the stone-cutters have made approach 
to some tombs difficult, and it is desirable that the district authorities should not 
permit them to quarry stone within a distance of 100 feet from each monument. 
The railway engineers, at the request of the Archaeological Department, have alined 
the track in such a manner that the tombs of Habshi Kot offer a picturesque view 
from the train when it approaches Bidar at a distance of two to three miles from it. 

The Dargdh of Hadrat Shah Ahu’l-Faid 

This shrine is situated at a distance of about a mile from the Mangalpet Darwaza, 
towards the south, and the visitor may proceed along the Farh Bagh road up to 
a distance of some five furlongs from the town, and afterwards take the branch road 
on the right which crosses the railway track and thence goes direct to the shrine. 
The railway line forms a loop round the monument, and the domes of the shrine 
present an impressive sight to the eager tourist who may watch the panoramic 
beauty of Bidar from the windows of the train when arriving near the town 
(PL CXXIII). 

A brief account of Shah Abu’l-Faid’s life has already been given in the description 
of the monastery of the saint, situated in the town,^ but it may be mentioned here 
that the tomb of the saint is stfil held in great reverence, and at the time of the 
’Urs several thousand people assemble, coming from the town and suburbs. There 
is an endowment with an approximate revenue of Es. 12,000 per a.unum for the 
maintenance of the descendants of the saint and the shrine. 

The tomb is situated within a large enclosure, measuring 279 feet east to west 
and 243 feet north to south, the height of the enclosure wall being 11 feet 6 inches. 
Inside the area is divided into several courts by means of neat muram paths, and 
evergreen leafy trees are planted at appropriate places, the long-living maulsan 
{Mimusops elengi) being prominent among them. The tomb architecturally has all 
the characteristics of a Baihmani building, for the saint died during the reign of 
Muhammad Shah III, and as this king and his forebears had great respect for 
Shah Abu’l-Faid, the tomb was perhaps built at his instance. It is a massive 
structure, comprising a square hall with walls nearly 6 feet in thickness on each 
side, and crowned wdth a majestic dome. The walls at their base measure 51 feet 
6 inches on each side externally, and they rise to a height of 34 feet 8 inches above 
the floor, and at their top are surmounted by a parapet which rises 5 feet 2 inches 
above the roof level. The dome rises from a cfrcular base above the roof, the 
circumference of the base being 142 feet 3 inches. 

The annual coats of whitewash on the exterior of the building have effaced to 

^ Supra, pp. 109-10. 
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a considerable extent the delicate plaster-work of the medallions arranged in the 
spandrels of the arches ; and similarly the continuous burning of incense in the in- 
terior of the shrine during the last five centuries has covered the painting of the 
ceiling with a thick pall of smoke. Beligion is sometimes fanatically antagonistic to 
artistic feeling, and it is difficult either to persuade the votaries of the shrine to give 
up the practice of burning incense at the time of the ritual, or to stop them from 
white-washing the building in an indiscriminate manner at the time of the 'Wrs 
every year. Besides the stucco decoration the walls are adorned with arches arranged 
one above the other in series; but all these features do not detract from the solid 
and massive character of the building. 

The access to the interior of the shrine is through an arch which has a door in 
the post-and-lintel style at its back (PI. CXXIV). The spandrels and the side walls 
of the arch are decorated with tile-work representing chiefly floral designs. The 
work has been spoiled by careless whitewashing, for the corrosive effect of hme has 
not only destroyed the glaze but made the surface of the tiles rough, thus ruining 
their artistic beauty. The arch, along its margin, has a black stone frame, com- 
prising two neatly carved columns and a border with a sjflral design at the top. 
This motif is frequently noticed on Baihmani monuments. The carving above the 
door of the shrine shows Hindu workmanship. 

The inner hall is square in plan at the floor level and measures 39 feet on each 
side. There are three graves, the middle one of the saint himself, whose full name 
was Shah Amin-ud-Din Abu’l-Faid, and who died on the 6th RabI' I, 879 h. 
(Thursday, 26th July a.d. 1474), in the evening. The grave on the right is of Say 3 dd 
Shah Kallm-UUah HusainI, who was the second son of the saint, and who died in 
892 H. (a.d. 1487). The grave on the left is of Sayyid Shah Abu’l-Hasan, who was 
the grandson of Shah Abu’l-Faid and succeeded his father, Shah Kalim-UUah as 
sajjdda, on the latter’s death. Shah Abu’l-Hasan expired in 903 h. (a.d. 1498). 

In front of the tomb of the saint is an enclosure built of black stone, wherein the 
remains of two sons of Mir Nizam 'All EZhan Asaf Jah (a.d. 1763-1803), are interred. 
The names of these two sons are Mir Rida 'All Khan and Mir Husam-ud-Din 'All 
KZhan. The enclosure has a screen of cusped arches on each of its four sides. 

To the west of Shah Abti’l-Faid’s tomb is the family vault of the saint, which 
comprises a hall crowned with a dome in the m iddle and a rectangular apartment 
on each side. The walls of the middle hall measure 32 feet 5 inches at their base 
externally from south to north, and rise to a height of 24 feet 2 inches above the 
pavement. At their top the walls were surmounted by a parapet which has largely 
crumbled away, yet its height above the roof can be determined from such remains 
as still exist. This is 2 feet 9 inches approximately. The circumference of the dome 
of the tomb at the roof level is 36 feet 2 inches. 

The two apartments, one on each side of the central haU, communicate with the 
latter by means of massive arches which have a span of 20 feet 7 inches, and walls 
4 feet 8 inches thick on either side of them for support. The height of each of these 
arches up to their apexes is 20 feet 4 inches from the floor level. The central hall 
is square in plan and measures 24 feet 6 inches on each side, while the two flanking 
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apartments which are rectangular in plan measure 28 feet 9 inches north to south 
and 14 feet 5 inches east to west. The ceilings of these apartments are vaulted, but 
have no domes above their roofs. 

In the central hall stand two tombs ; that on the right is of Sayyid Shah 'Abd-ul- 
Qadir Muhammad al-Husaini, and that on the left of Sayyid Shah ' Abd-ul-MinaUah 
Muhammad al-Husainl. The latter died in 939 H. (a.d. 1533). Below the arch on the 
right of the hall is another grave which is reported to be that of Sayyid Shah Yamln- 
Ullah. The rectangular apartment on the right contains only one grave, wherein 
according to the Sajjdda Sahib Shah Yamln-ur-Rahman is buried. The arch on 
the right has also a tomb below it in which Sayyid ^ah Lutf-Ullah is buried. 
There are two more tombs in the apartment adjoining the latter arch, towards the 
west. Of these tombs one on the right is of Sayyid Shah 'Atiq-Ullah and the other, 
on the left, of Sayyid Shah 'Abdullah Muhammad. 

Almost in front of the family vault of the saint is the tomb of 'Ashuri Begam, 
wife of Nawab Mzam 'All Khan. The tomb is built in the open, but it has a stone 
enclosure around it. The enclosure has panels of jall-work which is quite artistic.^ 
Close to the tomb of 'Ashuri Begam, towards the south, is a small cistern for 
ablutions. It is square in plan, measuring 9 feet 2 inches on each side and 3 feet 
6 inches in depth. The cistern has a polished black stone margin around it and a 
fountain in the middle from which water shoots forth. For the maintenance of 
'Ashuri Begam’s tomb there is an endowment comprising two villages from the 
revenues of which food is distributed daily to the poor, and a certain sum is set 
apart for the daily and annual rites and the cost of hghting, incense-burning, and 
offering of flowers. To the south of 'Ashuri Begam’s tomb is a langar-khdna^ which 
comprises a hall with five arched openings. 

Along the southern wall of the enclosure of Shah Abu’l-Faid’s shrine there is 
a hall for the recital of the Qur’an which has arched openings towards the court. 
To the north-west of the dargdh there is a small mosque with a single hall, measuring 
24 feet 6 inches in length and 12 feet in depth. The haU has three arched openings 
towards the court, the dimensions of the latter being insignificant. The span of 
each of these arches is 6 feet 3 inches and height up to the apex 7 feet 10 inches. 

Adjoining the enclosure wall of the shrine towards the south is a sam’a-khdna 
or Music HaU which, although a separate building, forms an important adjunct to 
the shrine. The plan of the sam’a-khdna consists of an open court, 178 feet by 
72 feet, a platform 65 feet 10 inches by 22 feet, and a double haU with rooms on 
either side of it. The double hall measures 65 feet 10 inches in length, east to west, 
and 26 feet in width, north to south. It has five arched openings towards the court. 
The haU is used for qawwdli (singing) for dervishes and the general public on 
ceremonial occasions. 

Leaving by the main gateway of the dargdh a visitor who walked towards the 
south along the western waU of the enclosure would notice a deep well which has 
been the main source of the supply of water for the multifarious requirements of 

^ The interior of the enclosure is square in plan, measuring 11 feet 6 inches on each side. 

" A place for distributing food to the poor. 
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the dargah. The well has an octagonal plan at its top, measuring 15 feet across, 
and on one side it has a covered passage with a long flight of steps which extend 
to the surface of the water some 80 feet below the ground. The traces of a water- 
channel laid out from the well may also be seen. 


The Shrines of Hadrat ^dh ’Ali and Hadrat Shah Ahu’l-Hasan 

Ha(^at Shah All was the great-grandson of Hactoat Shah Abu’l-Faid in the direct 
line,^ and the tomb of the former is a replica on a slightly smaller scale of his 
ancestor’s mausoleum. The tomb is built on a platform, measuring 153 feet north 
to south and 144 feet east to west. The base of the building, which is square in 
plan, measm’es 51 feet 10 inches on each side externally, and the walls rise to a height 
of 39 feet 8 inches and at their top are surmounted by a parapet 4 feet 9 inches 
high. The circumference of the dome, which is 142 feet 6 inches above the roof 
level, shows a fine sense of proportion, as the dome does not look top-heavy in 
relation to the dimensions of its base. The fagade of the building is decoi’ated with 
medallions and floral designs carved in plaster and arranged in the spandrels of the 
arches. The doorway is adorned with encaustic tiles, their colours being yellow, 
green, and blue. 

The interior of the building has a square plan at the floor level,^ but higher it 
becomes first octagonal owing to the sqidnches built at the corners, and afterwards 
sixteen-sided on account of niches constructed below the circular r im of the dome. 
The walls of the interior of the tomb are decorated with stucco-work representing 
various motifs, among which the chain-and-pendant design may also be noticed. 
In the middle of the hall there are three graves, the central one being that of Shah 
'All himself with that of his son on the right, while the grave on the left is that of 
his grandson. Over the doorway of the tomb an inscribed tablet is fixed into the 
wall which gives 992 h. (a.d. 1584) as the date of the demise of Shah 'All and the 
building of the sepulchre wherein he ‘rests in peace The general architectural 


^ Hadrat Shah 'AH is popularly called Ifadrat Kale Sahib ; the name was probably given to him on 
account of his dark complexion. 

^ It measures 34 feet 11 inches on each side. 

® The full text of the inscription has been deciphered as follows : 


ijjL* 




-A w 


T jut y JW (^) 

(OaS j J (y) 


Translation 

The chronogram of the building of the auspicious dome: 992 h. (a.d. 1584). 


Verse 

(1) "How felicitous is this high dome, wherein Shah 'Ali, the king of heavenly abode, the leader of 

the faith, is enjoying rest ? ’ 

(2) ‘I inquired of Wisdom the chronogram of this shrine; the unknown voice said, '"the heavenly 

dome has been built’’.’ 

The numerical value of the last phrase according to the Abjad system gives the figure 992, which tallies 
with the date given in the first line of the inscription. Epig, Ind. 3IosL, 1927-8, p. 31, PL XIV. 
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effect of the building is one of massiveness in the structural parts combined with 
a love of detail in its decorative features. 

At the south-east end of the platform the tomb of another saint, called ^ah Abu- 
’1-Hasan, is built. He, like Shah Abu’l-Faid, belonged to the Chishtiyya order of 
Sufts, and died in 1089 h. (a.d. 1678). The building is comparatively small; its 
base measures 24 feet 6 inches on each side externally. The walls rise to a height 
of 19 feet 2 inches above the platform, and at their top they have a parapet which 
is 2 feet 9 inches high. The fa 9 ade of the building is adorned with stucco-work 
and arches outlined on the walls. An inscription is carved above the doorway of 
the tomb, which consists of three hnes of Persian verse written in Naslch characters 
of an ornamental type.^ The interior of the tomb is square in plan and measures 
16 feet 5 inches on each side. There are three graves, one of which is that of Shah 
Abu’l-Hasan and the other two are of members of his family. The building is 
crowned by a shapely dome which has a circumference of 62 feet immediately above 
the roof level. 


There are several tombs of the descendants and disciples of Shah 'All and Shah 
Abu’l-Hasan on the platform and also a large graveyard at the back of the shrine 
of the latter saint. Below the platform, towards the north-west of Ha(^at Shah 
'All’s tomb, is an enclosm-e containing four graves wherein the principal successors 
of the saint are buried. Farther westward is a mosque which was apparently built 
for prayers as an adjunct to Shah 'All’s tomb. The building comprises a double hall, 
measuring 29 feet in length and 21 feet 1 inch in width. The hall has three arches 
opening on the court m front, the span of each of these arches being un ifor ml y 
7 feet 8 inches and their height up to the apex 9 feet 2 inches. The ceiling of the hall 
is vaulted, being divided into six compartments by arches built across the inner and 
outer apartments of the hall. The front wall of the mosque rises 13 feet 7 inches 
above the floor and is surmounted by a parapet the height of which above the 
dripstones is 4 feet 3 inches. Close by is a cistern for ablutions which is 

square in plan, measuring 28 feet on each side and being 6 feet 3 inches deep. The 


^ The full text of the inscription is given below: 




A .. 






juT o 








Js*” bW j y (^) 

j\ fjA f ( y ) 

c-irU (y*) 




Translation 

The chronogram of the buildmg of the holy dome: 1089 h. (a.d. 1678). 

Verse 

(1) ^Abu’hHasan, the lord of the faith, and the knower of God; who is a saint possessing the 

qualities of a prophet/ 

(2) ^How auspicious is this dome below which the last of the Chishtiyya saints rests P 

(3) 'The unknown inspirer suggested its chronogram, "the avenue of (divine) light, or the heart of 

Paradise has appeared’’.’ Epig, Ind. Mosl, 1927-8, pp. 31-2, PL XIV. 
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water for the cistern was supplied from the well built towards the east {supra, 
pp. 186-7), and the remains of the old aqueduct may still be seen. 

The tomb of Shah 'Ali and the other sepulchres described above can easily be 
visited from the road of Shah Abu’l-Faid’s Dargah, because they stand near the 
latter shrine towards the south and south-west. 

The Tomb of Hadrat Sayyid Amir Hamza Qddirl 

Proceeding about 100 yards farther west from the last group of tombs we come on 
the shrine of Ha(^at Amir Hamza Qadin, who is reported to be the twenty-second 
Shaikh in descent from Hai^at Muhl-ud-Din 'Abdu’l-Qadir al-Jilanl. He arrived in 
Bidar from Ba gh dad some time during the reign of Aurangzeb, apparently after the 
conquest of the town by the emperor in a.d. 1656, and was treated with respect 
by him and his governor on account of the saint’s strict observance of the tenets 
of Islam. A sanad of Aurangzeb is in possession of the descendants of the saint 
who still survive in Bidar, and who celebrate the anniversary of the demise of the 
saint regularly on the 9th of Ramadan. 

The tomb of the saint is built on a platform on which are three other tombs, but 
the former is easily distinguished, from them by the screen built near it. Close by 
is another platform with two tombs, the latter belonging to the descendants or 
disciples of the saint. There is also a small mosque near the tomb which comprises 
a single hall, and has three arched openings towards the east. The hall measures 
21 feet 3 inches in length and 13 feet in width, while the arches of the openings 
have a uniform span of 5 feet 8 inches and height up to the apex 7 feet 5 inches. 
The ceiling of the haU is vaulted but divided into three compartments. The mosque 
being small, the wall of its fa 9 ade rises to a height of 12 feet only up to the drip- 
stones (Majjd), above which is an ornamental parapet measuring 3 feet 4 inches 
in height. 

To the north of Ha^at Amir Hamza’s tomb is the Chaukhandi of Dulah Miyan 
and the tomb of a courtesan. AU these monuments may be visited from the 
Hyderabad-Bidar road, near the eighty-third milestone. 

Hanumdn’s Temple 

This shrine is situated on the right of the main road from Hyderabad to Bidar, 
and it attracts the notice of visitors by its white spire and walls painted with red 
ochre. The building does not appear to be old, and it comprises a chamber for the 
icon, a pillared hall {mandap) for the assemblage of the votaries and the perform- 
ance of the ritual (puja), and a dharamsdla for the accommodation of visitors. The 
dharamsdla is of considerable dimensions ; it has arched openings towards the court 
and a double hall at the back. There are also rooms at the western end of the court 
near the doorway. The sphre of the temple has receding bands of masonry as it 
rises upwards, and at the top is crowned with a finial. Near the load under a 
tamarind tree is the samddh of a hermit, which may be approached with con’v enience 
from the court of the temple. 
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The shrine is dedicated to the worship of the monkey-god Hanumdn who, accord- 
ing to the Hindu legend, led the forces of Rama against Ravana. Hanuman is the 
most popular deity in Indian villages, and his figure carved on slabs, or even on 
boulders, and daubed with red paint, is frequently to be seen in rural areas. 

The Dargah of Banda ’All Shah Maidhuh. the Chauhhandi of Mir Kaldn Khdn 

and the Tomb of Khdss Mahall 

These monuments are situated in the vicinity of Bidar, on the right side of the 
road, and the visitor notices them when coming from Hyderabad, either in a private 
motor-car or by the omnibus service. The tomb of Banda 'All Shah is built on 
a platform situated within an enclosure. The court around the platform measures 
79 feet 7 inches north to south and 59 feet 9 inches east to west. The wall of the 
enclosure rises 9 feet 8 inches above the ground level and is surmounted by a 
parapet representing arch-heads. Majdhub, according to the Suf[ terminology, is 
a dervish so absorbed in divine love as to forget all worldly concerns. Some charla- 
tans pretend this attitude to deceive the credulous votaries who are fleeced by the 
agents of such pseudo-dervishes. 

Mir Kalan Khan was the governor of Bidar for a long time, first under the Mu p~ha,1 
emperor of Delhi and afterwards under Asaf Jah I, when he declared his indepen- 
dence in A.D. 1724. The Chaukhandl. to be described presently, is associated with 
the name of Mir Kalan Khan, but according to tradition his last remains were 
interred in the shrme of MultanI Padshah.^ It is likely that Mir Kalan Khan built 
the Chaukhandl for such members of his family as died before him, while his own 
body, owing to his special devotion to MultanI Padshah, was buried within the 
enclosure of the saint’s tomb. In the Chaukhandl there are three graves.^ The 
building is small, measuring 18 feet in length and 15 feet in width at its base. The 
ceiling is vaulted, and the monument has an arch on each of its four sides. Of these 
arches two facing the north and south are of uniform dimensions, but a little larger 
than those towards the east and west. The span of the former two arches is 6 feet 
3 inches with a height of 7 feet 5 inches, in contrast to the span of the eastern and 
western arches which is ordy 4 feet 2 inches with a height of 6 feet 9 inches. The 
exterior of the building is richly decorated with stucco-work. The Chaukhandl has 
also a platform in front of it. 

Farther on is the Tahiya, or the cemetery of Nadim-Ullah Shah, which has a door 
facing the road and several platforms with tombs thereon. It has also a s mal l 
sepulchral chamber, square in plan. 

At a short distance from the latter cemetery is the tomb of Khass Mahall. the 
daughter of HacRat Abu’l-Faid who was married to Amir Barld. The title Kha ss 
Mahall signifies a lady of special rank. The tomb is enclosed by a wall, and the 
court inside has foot-paths with stone margins. The gateway of the enclosure is 
intact, and may be seen near the south-west end of the court. 

^ Supra, pp. 107“9. 

2 It is also possible that the Chaukhandl may have been built over the grave of Mir Kalan Khan II, 
who was also the governor of Bidar from a,d. 1766-7 {supra, p. 18). 
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The plan of the main building comprises a double platform with one stage above 
the other, the lower being only 1 foot above the ground and measuring 48 feet 
2 inches on each side, and the upper rising 4 feet 6 inches above the former and 
measuring 39 feet at its top in each direction. The tomb is built in the middle of 
the upper platform, and at its base, which is square in plan, measures 18 feet 3 inches 
on each side externally. The building has an arch in the middle of each of its four 
sides, and the walls rise to a height of 14 feet 5 inches above the floor. The tomb 
is built of trap masonrj'', and in the interior of the building the square plan has been 
converted by squinches and arched niches into a twelve-sided figure with a view 
to fitting in with the circular base of the dome. The monument has a sepulchral 
chamber below its upper floor which can be reached through an arched opening. 
Seven steps lead down to this chamber, which is rather small in dimensions, measur- 
ing 9 feet 6 inches on each side. The ceiling of the chamber is vaulted. 

The Tomb of Ohdlib Khan alias MittMi Khan 

Near the tomb of Khass MahaU there is another the dome of which rises into view 
with that of the former as one comes to Bidar from Hyderabad by road. The 
building is associated with the name of Ghalib Kh an, alias Mitthu Khan,^ who was 
probably an ofiicer employed by some Mughal governor of Bidar. The tomb is built 
on a platform 3 feet high and measuring 36 feet 6 inches on each side at the top. 
The plan of the base of the tomb is also square, and it measures 15 feet on each 
side. The walls rise to a height of 12 feet 3 inches above the platform, and at the 
top have a parapet which is 2 feet 2 inches high. 

The tomb is crowned with a dome which has a circumference of 40 feet 5 inches 
at the roof level. The architectural arrangement of the squinches and overlapping 
arches is almost the same in this building as in the late Baridi tombs, and it has 
also an open arch in each of its four side walls.^ The sarcophagus has decayed, but 
the plaster- work on the exterior of the building is more or less intact, and in the 
decorative motifs figures of birds may be seen, which show that the masons employed 
for building the tomb were Hindu. 

Attached to the platform of the tomb towards the north there is another with 
several graves. There are also two wells and a mosque connected with the monu- 
ment, situated close by. The mosque comprises a single hall with three arched 
openings towards the east. The inner dimensions of the hall are: length 23 feet 
9 inches, width 14 feet 9 inches. The ceiling is vaulted, being divided into three 
compartments by arches built across the width of the hall. The ornamental parapet 
above the walls of the mosque and the turrets at the corners have almost completely 
crumbled away, and the present height is only 12 feet. 

The Tomb of Hadrat Nur Samndni 

This tomb is situated at a distance of aboiit 2 miles south-east of Bidar, on the 

^ Mitthu in Hindi means ‘sweet’, Mitthu Khan, the sweet Ehan. The epithet is also applied to 
the parrot, which is called Mlydn Mitthu. 

^ These arches show a fine sense of proportion, their span being 4 feet 5 inches and their height 
up to the apex 8 feet 3 inches. 
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verge of the plateau, and thus commands excellent views of the valley below and 
the lowlands beyond. It is an ideal place for a picnic ; visitors should drive to the 
second railway crossing and then turn to the left and leave their vehicles where 
the land has been furrowed by rain-water and other climatic causes. The distance 
of the tomb from the second railway crossing is about half a mile. 

Shah Nur came from Samnan^ to Bidar during the BaihmanI period, and must 
have exercised considerable influence, for his ’Urs is still celebrated on the 20th of 
Jumadi I by his descendants who live in Bidar and impart the teachings of the 
saint and initiate others into the special religious practices of their order. 

The tomb of the saint is built in the open on a long platform which is shaded 
by two stately banyan trees. Towards the south-west is another platform with 
several tombs wherein the descendants of the saint are enjoying their final peaceful 
rest.^ 

The Tomb of Mahmud Odwdn 

This is situated two and a half miles to the south of Bidar, of which the first two 
miles are traversed by the Hyderabad road. From near the eighty-second milestone 
a special road leads to the monument, which first goes in a westerly direction until 
the ^arbat Bagh is reached, then turns towards the south and, skirting the tank 
stiU associated with the name of Mahmud Gawan, chmbs up the hillock on which 
the tomb is built. Owing to the tragic circumstances in which this great statesman 
was executed no monument worthy of his rank could be erected, and his remains 
rest under the shade of some mw trees.^ 

The tomb is built on a platform square in plan measuring 56 feet 6 inches on each 
side. The masonry of the platform had decayed considerably, but the Archaeo- 
logical Department has not only repaired it thoroughly but also fixed a railing along 
the margins of the platform to stop the trespass of stray cattle which caused injury 
to the masonry of the tomb and made the pavement untidy. As there are several 
other tombs on the platform, the Archaeological Department, in order to distinguish 
Mahmud Gawan’s grave from others, has set up an inscriptional tablet at the head 
of the tomb under the orders of the late Maharaja Sir Kishan Parshad, when he 
was President of His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Executive Council. 

Besides the platform of Mahmud Gawan’s tomb there is another, but of smaller 
dimensions, on which several tombs are built. The latter are probably those of the 
relatives of the great vizier, or of the professors of the college founded by him at 
Bidar, for the latter might have expressed a desire to be buried near his tomb. The 
grove of nim trees and the solitude of the hillock offer a peaceful environment for the 
rest of the soul of a warrior-statesman like Ma^ud Gawan, whose life was mainly 
spent in leading strenuous expeditions or in solving the knotty problems of the 
State which generally arose from party intrigue. 

1 A town in Persia between Dama^an and Kbwar. 35° 29' N., 53° 20' E. 

Below the cliff whereon the tomb of the saint is built there is also a natural spring of sweet water, 
but as it is at a considerable distance from Bidar, the water which flows from the spring is used chiefly 
for agricultural purposes. 

® An account of the execution of Mahmud Gawan is given elsewhere in this book, supra, pp. 9-10. 
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The Mosque at GornalU 

About four furlongs to the south-west of the tomb of Mahmud Gawan, and three 
furlongs to the south of Sharbat Ba gh. is the small village of Gornalli, which has 
a mosque bearing an inscription of Amir Band II, dated 1019 h. The name of this 
king as the eighth ruler of the dynasty is given by the author of Basdtm,^ and also 
confirmed by the inscription on the well at Ashtur. quoted already in this book.^ 
The epigraph is in Persian and consists of four lines, the first two of which contain 
the Bismillah and the Islamic creed. The script is Thulth of an elegant type.® 

The mosque is a small building, comprising a single haU with a comt in front. 
The haU measures 22 feet 5 inches in length and 14 feet in width, and has three 
arches opening on the court. The span of the arches is uniformly 5 feet 5 inches, 
and the height up to the apex 7 feet 3 inches. The height of the front wall up to the 
dripstones is 12 feet 4 inches, and above that a parapet is built which has a trefoil 
design at its top. The arches of the facade of the mosque are flanked with a pier 
on each side which has a square section in its lower part and at the top is crowned 
with an ornamental tm’ret rising 6 feet 4 inches above the row of dripstones. 

The court of the mosque is rectangular in plan and measures 32 feet north to 
south and 15 feet east to west. It has a plinth one foot above the surrounding land. 
At the southern end of the court is a room with two arched openings towards the 
north. It measures 14 feet in length and 10 feet in width, and has a vaulted ceding 
which is divided into two compartments. The room was apparently meant for the 
recital of the Qur’an, for there are two tombs built on a platform at the northern 
end of the court of the mosque. The tombs seem to be those of important per- 
sonages, for the plinth of the platform is lined with neatly chiselled masonry. The 
platform rises 3 feet 6 inches above the floor of the court and has a square plan, 
measuring 14 feet 6 inches on each side. The tombs are those of a man and a 
woman, but one of the sarcophagi, which were originally of polished black stone, 
has been stolen. 

^ The Kali Masjid of Aurangzeb 

The name Kali (black) appears to be a misnomer now, for the masonry of the 
building is covered with plaster which, in spite of being weather-stained, has a 

^ BcisaMn-us-Saldtm, Hyderabad Kthograpli, p. 273. ^ Supra, pp. 140-1. 

3 The fall text of the inscription bas been deciphered as follows: 

' j 

dli jj jj j-aV ^\laLJ3 (jh} 

^ jjl* 

(S) ^.^xS*** 

Translation 

In the name of God the Merciful and Compassionate 1 

'There is no god but God and Muliammad is the apostle of God/ 

This mosque was built during the sovereignty of Amir Barid Shah II, and the builder of this mosque 
was Khwaja Bostan in 1019 h. (a.b. 1610). Ahmad (?) wrote this. Epig, Ind. MosL, 1937-8, p. 4. 
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yellowish-wliite tint. The mosque is situated at a distance of about four furlongs 
from the Path Darwaza in the low land towards the south-west. It has a long 
inscription in Persian verse carved on its fagade, which records the building of the 
mosque by one ‘Abd-ur-Ralum in 1106 h. (a.d. 1695), during the thirty-eighth regnal 
year of Aurangzeb, whose sense of justice, benevolent temperament, and strict 
observance of the Islamic law are also mentioned in the inscription.^ The building 

^ The style of writing is Nasta’liq and the text of the inscription has been deciphered as follows : 


W I W ul 


^ 

olb J v,jy 3 (\) 

jlii 3 jiJL i*" 

jlSijT 3I (y) 

j c:il 

^ (y*) 

Ja\J S' 

J Jjac ^^b^l (^j 


jU J J3 3I (0) 

tXvtMj db JD 

j“ cT ^ W/* (n) 


**1/. b (y) 

J. ef' 

(/(^) 

d lb C1.P \ju>i A4PM 

db 5 ^ 3 ^ Ij, jj^b {\) 

Jj*yj C>\j £]U- ji ySjl jJ 

1/* jjj^ {],) 

(jbl* yA** 3 

J Jb 3I (^^) 


b o,J. jA (\y) 

J 3 W- J j-iW <wijU iCM 

JV3 J Js;t,k>A (\y) 

jb «b j 

jb- Ijj Oi lj:>* (^) 


Translation 

In the name of God the most Merciful and Compassionate, 

(1) By the grace and beneficence of God this stately mosque was built. 

(2) This is my prayer to God that this mosque may remain a memorial of me . 

(3) During the reign of the Emperor Aurangzeb, which has been a boon to Time and the world., 

(4) An extraordinary king as regards benevolence and administration of justice; his rival will not 

be born in the world. 

(5) He observes with his heart and soul the law of the Prophet ; what a religious king, may he be 

blessed with long life 1 

(6) 0 Benevolent God, bless the son and progeny of this righteous king with long lives. 

(7) In the path of the Benevolent (God), the remorseful sinner, 'Abd-ur-Rahim, built the mosque. 

(8) He has spent his life in evil pursuits, 0 God, show mercy to 'Abd-ur-Rahim. 

(9) 0 God, forgive my sins through the kind intercession of Muhammad. 

(10) Accept my prayer on the day of judgement ; revive me as the dust of the path of the Prophet. 

(11) (My humble self) is the slave of 'Ali with heart and soul; may this humble self rank as one 

of 'All’s devoted servants. 


{note continued on p, 195) 
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is, however, insignificant from the architectural point of view because it comprises 
a single hall for prayers and a small platform in fi’ont of the same, towards the east. 
The prayer-hall measures 20 feet 9 inches in length and 13 feet 6 inches in width, 
while the dimensions of the platform are, length 24 feet 6 inches, breadth 19 feet 
1 1 inches. Below the platform is a court with a cistern for ablutions, the measure- 
ments of the latter being: length 25 feet 8 inches, breadth 19 feet 11 inches, and 
depth 2 feet 3 inches. The ceiling of the prayer-hall is vaulted and divided into 
three compartments. The building has three openings towards the east, the span 
of each of these arched openings being uniformly 5 feet 6 inches and the height up to 
the apex 7 feet 5 inches. The front wall rises to a height of 12 feet 2 inches up to 
the dripstones, above which is an ornamental parapet 3 feet 8 inches high. The 
parapet has a screen of four cusped arches in the middle and small turrets crowned 
with fluted orbs at the corners. The cusped arches and the kiosks with fluted domes 
represent two typical features of the Mu gh al architecture. 

The Tomb of Hadrat Shaikh Muhammad Husain Imdm-ul-Mudarrisln 

The title, Imam-ul-Mudarrisin, ‘the head of teachers’, was enjoyed by the 
Principal of the College founded by Mahmud Gawan at Bidar.^ Diming his lifetime 
the Madrasa was staffed by some of the greatest savants of the Islamic world, the 
names of some of them are preserved in the Hiydd-ul-lnsfm, a collection of the letters 
of Mahmud Gawan which was preserved in manuscript, but the Hyderabad Persian 
MSS. Society is shortly issuing a printed edition of the work. Shai kh Muhammad 
Husain, according to his descendants who still live in Bidar, was born in Bijapur, 
and he held the office of Principal of the College during the reign of Aurangzeb, 
who had great respect for his learning and piety. 

The tomb is situated to the north of the Kali Masjid, close to the fencing of the 
railway yard of Bidar station. It has an enclosure of its own, measuring 122 feet 
7 inches east to west and 80 feet 7 inches north to south. The tomb is built in the 
open on a platform 3 feet 5 inches high, and has a length of 37 feet 11 inches with 
a width of 31 feet 8 inches at the top. Besides the tomb of the Shaikh there are ten 
other graves on the platform. A mosque with a single arched opening may also be 
noticed within the enclosure of the tomb. 

Another enclosure near the doorway to the tomb of Shaikh Muhammad Husain 
has two graves within it. One of these graves is that of a woman and the other 
that of a man. In front of the enclosure is a platform with a large number of 
tombs built on it. These tombs, and the graves within the two enclosures, appa- 
rently belong to the disciples and the descendants of Shaikh Muhammad Husain. 

{note continued from 194) 

(12) Those who look at this building, may perchance through their noble-mindedness praise it. 

(13) As regards the date of the building of this mosque and this sweet- water well, the Inspirer spoke 

graciously — 

(14) ‘By the grace of God the need of people has been fulfilled, may this mosque and well be the source 

of comfort to them' 1106 h. (a.d. 1694) 38th year of the reign of Aurangzeb. 

Epig, Ind, Most., 1927-8, pp. 33-5, PL XIX. 

^ For a description of the building see supra, pp. 91-100. 
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The Kali Masjid 

This monument is situated on a side of the old Chhidri road, about two furlongs 
to the south-west of Bidar railway station. It is built of trap masonry of a dark 
colour, hence the name Kali Masjid, or ‘the Black Mosque’. The monument 
represents a style of architecture which came into vogue in the Deccan by the 
fusion of Muslim and Hindu principles of building, and though quaint and 
meaningless in certain aspects, on the whole it is pleasing. The building has three 
massive wide-spanned arches in its front flanked by two slender minarets, one at 
each end. Minarets in the architectural scheme of a mosque have generally a three- 
fold significance: to serve the purpose of a tower (ma'dhana) to call the faithful to 
prayer; to show the high ideals of religion by their soaring dimensions ; and lastly 
to serve as buttresses to hold the thrust of the arches built in the front of mosques 
in India. The minarets of this mosque serve none of these three purposes, but at the 
same time their neatly dressed masonry, graceful carving, and slim form captivate 
the eye of even a connoisseur (PI. CXXI). 

The arches of the mosque are of considerable dimensions, each having a span of 
11 feet 10 inches and a height up to the apex of 15 feet 3 inches. The arch-heads 
rest on masonry columns which are strongly built and rise to a height of 7 feet 
above the floor of the mosque. The general appearance of the arches shows a fine 
sense of proportion. Above the arches the fagade of the building has two bands 
of polished hornblende which project from the surface of the wall and form a sort 
of frieze. The latter in the original design of the building may have borne religious 
texts or inscriptions mentioning the date and name of the builder of the mosque. 
Higher up is a row of brackets which support the dripstones. These have weathered 
badly, but the brackets are intact and their carving exhibits considerable skill. 
Between the brackets are arch-shaped panels decorated with the chain-and-pendant 
motif and other designs carved in relief. The height of the mosque is 26 feet 5 inches 
up to the dripstones, but it may have risen a few feet higher still when the original 
i parapet, which has perished completely, was intact.^ In comparatively recent times 
a low wall has been built at the top of the old masonry, apparently with a view 
to stop the percolation of rain-water into the open joints of the stone- work.^ 

The minarets, octagonal in form, rise from large stone pedestals which comprise 
a series of bands arranged one above the other but each decreasing in girth com- 
pared with the one below it. The bands are neatly carved, their general design repre- 
senting the base and the feet of a wooden casket. The influence of the carpenter’s 
craft is also apparent in the thin neat bands of masonry placed round the shafts 
of the minarets, which would have been more appropriate to wooden columns in 
order to keep together their component parts. The minarets are incomplete, and 
their upper parts were either never built or have been destroyed by vandals during 
the pohtical upheavals which took place after their construction. Their total height 

^ The parapet on the back and side walls of the mosque stiU exists and has a trefoil design. 

® The wall is an eyesore, and the sooner it is demolished the better. The holes and cracks in the 
masonry at the top can easily be grouted with cement, and a slope given towards the roof to guard 
against the accumulation of water on the old masonry. 
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is 38 feet 2 inches at present, and the girth of the octagonal shaft is 10 feet, each 
facet measuring 1 foot 3 inches in width. The architect had also designed two 
balconies round each minaret; the remains of one of them may be seen above the 
row of brackets and the other about 8 feet higher (PL CXXI). 

The interior of the building measures 45 feet 10 inches by 35 feet, and is divided 
into six bays by the insertion of massive columns. The ceilings of all the six bays 
are vaulted, five being in the form of shallow domes, while the sixth, adjacent to 
the mihrah, has the form of a casket decorated with stone bands which project from 
the surface of the ceiling (PL CXX). 

The mihrab has a decagonal plan at the base internally, three sides being covered 
by the entrance arch. The roof of the mihrah is double, the lower roof being on a level 
with the roof of the prayer-hall, and the upper rising in the form of a dome above 
iti The dome rests on a high square base "with an open arch in each of its four sides 
in the style of Barlch tombs (PL CXXII). The chimney-like effect of this arrange- 
ment is similar to a certain extent to the chimney-shaped domes of the prayer- 
chambers of the Jami' Zaituniya of Tunis and of several other mosques in North 
Africa. The back view of the mosque shows a neat style of building, and the thin 
round pillars, with bands round their girth at the joints of walls, are again reminis- 
cent of the influence of the carpenter’s workmanship (PL CXXII). 

The building has no inscription to give its exact date,^ but from the style of its 
architecture it may be assigned to the early BaridI period, that is, the first half of 
the sixteenth century A.D. The mosque has also a large well towards the west. 

The Tomb of Shah "AU son of KhaUl-Ulldh and the Mosque of Barhhwurddr Beg 

About 150 yards in a westerly direction from the Kali Masjid, the tomb of Shah 
'All may be visited. It is situated on the left side of the Chhidri road. The tomb is 
mcomplete; it stands in a large enclosure with an arched entrance over which an 
inscriptional tablet is fixed into the waU.^ The inscription contains the name of 

1 On the vail of a well which is situated to the west of the Kali Masjid, and is away from the cart- 
track going to Chhidri. a Persian inscription has been noticed which gives the name of the bxulder 
of the well and the date of its digging. The text of the inscription has been deciphered as follows : 

^ j 

3j**u3** 

Translation 

By the grace of God this weU dug and called IJusain Ba’in in memory of His Hohness Husain, the 
Martyr, by the humblest creature of God, Muhammad Monain Tabataba, on the first of the sacred month 
of Muharram in the year 1084 h. (a.d. 1673). Drink a mouthful of water in memory of Husain. 

Epig. Ind. Mosl, 1931-3, p. 29, PI. XIX h. 

This well has no connexion with the Kali Masjid, and according to the inscription carved on its wall 
it is of a much later date than the Kali Masjid. 

2 The access to the interior of the enclosure is through a door, measuring 4 feet 2 inches in width 
and 7 feet 8 inches in height. The total height of the entrance up to the top of the parapet is 21 feet. 
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^ah All and also the Hijri date 1104 (a.d. 1692), in which year he probably passed 
into the mercy of God.^ ^ah 'All may have been the son of Mir laalil-UUah who 
was appointed governor of Bidar by Aurangzeb in 1068 h. (a.d. 1658),^ The tomb 
of ^ah^ All is built in the middle of a mango-grove which, although at present 
much ruined through neglect, yet in its palmy days would have given an attractive 
setting to the tomb. 

The base of the tomb is 1 foot 5 inches high from the surrounding land, and above 
that the incomplete walls rise to a height of 5 feet 5 inches and end abruptly. The 
building is square in plan, and measures 28 feet 4 inches externally and 20 feet 
10 inches internally. The sepulchral hall, which has no roof, contains six graves, 
one of them being that of Shah 'All and the other five those of his relatives. In the 
court of the tomb there is also a platform which has nine graves. 

Within the enclosure of Shah 'All’s tomb, at the western end of the court, is 
a mosque associated with the name of Barkhwurdar Beg, whose name is also 
mentioned in the inscription carved on the building.® It is a small structure, com- 
prising a prayer-hall flanked with a minaret on either side, and a paved court in 
front. The prayer-hall measures 26 feet 7 inches by 16 feet 2 inches, and has three 
arches opening on the court. The span of each of these arches is 7 feet 3 inches and 
its height up to the apex 8 feet 5 inches, hence they look rather squat. The ceiling is 
divided into three shallow vaults by arches built across the width of the hall. The 
minarets are slender in form and crowned with orbs. They rise only 25 feet above 
the floor. The height of the fa 9 ade of the building, including the parapet, is 17 feet 

^ The text of the inscription is given below; 

<iJ\ J 

4.11^ O’J 

: -ft ^ - 

Translation 

‘The slave of the court of the Prophet of God, 

Shah 'AH, son of Shah KhaKl-Uilah/ 

1104 H. (A.D. 1692). 

The style of writing is N asMi and the language Persian. Epig, Ind, Mosl, 1927-8, p. 35, PL XVIII b 
^ Supra, p. 15. 

The inscription has been deciphered as follows: 

■ iXift 

J L i.Jij U 


-* 


^ (0 

(Sjj j>y jbj ( y) 
Jic 3 Ju (f) 


Translation 

(1) ‘This felicitous building was erected during the just reign of King 'llamgir. 

(2) ‘By a sincere motive through the grace of God Barkhwurdar Beg built this mosque. 

(3) ‘I mquu-ed of Wisdom the chronogram of its erection: the Inspirer said, “the of divine 

grace’’.’ 

The phrase gives the date 1090 H. (a.d. 1679) according to the Ahjad system. 

Epig. Ind. Mosl, 1927-8, pp. 35-6, PI. XVIII b. 
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I inch.^ The mosque makes no pretension to architectural merit, and it seems to 
have been constructed during the regime of Mughal governors in the last quarter 
of the seventeenth century A.D. 

The paved court in front of the mosque measures 41 feet 6 inches north to south 
and 30 feet 6 inches east to west. It has a cistern for ablutions in its middle, the 
plan of the latter being square, measuring 20 feet on each side and being 2 feet 
10 inches deep. 

The Tomb of Shaikh Badr-ttd-Dln Qadiri 

He was the fourth son of Ha(^at MultanI Padshah, and like his revered father 
was held in great veneration for his piety and religious devotion during his lifetime 
and afterwards. The gateway of Shaikh Badr-ud-Din’s tomb is situated on the 
northern side of the Chhidri road, close to Barkhwurdar Beg’s mosque. The gate- 
way is in a ruinous condition now, but on entering through it the visitor will notice 
a cemetery with a large number of graves among which the tomb of Shaikh Badr- 
ud-Din is prominent. It is built on a square platform, measuring 42 feet 5 inches 
on each side and rising 5 feet 2 inches above the surrounding land. The tomb has 
no roof over it, but it is enclosed by a low wall with a parapet at its top, the height 
of the wall and the parapet together being only 4 feet 8 inches above the platform. 
Inside the enclosure there are five graves, one of the saint himself and four of his 
family. Among the latter two graves are women’s. 

Close to Shaikh Badr-ud-Din’s tomb towards the west there is another, the gate- 
way and enclosure of which have almost perished, but their plan can be traced from 
the line of debris lying at the site. The tomb is built on a square platform which 
measures 47 feet 8 inches on each side and rises 3 feet 3 inches above the ground. 
The margined stones of the platform are neatly dressed. The building of the tomb 
also has a square plan, measuring 24 feet 8 inches on each side externally and 17 feet 

II inches internally. The floor of the interior of the tomb is of stone, the slabs 
being smoothly dressed. A sarcophagus of polished black stone (basalt ?) with the 
tahhti design shows that the tomb is that of a woman.^ 

The building has an open arch in each of its four sides. The dimensions of these 
arches are insignificant, their spans being uniformly 3 feet 6 inches and heights up 
to the apex 6 feet 7 inches. The walls rise to a height of 16 feet 6 inches up to the 
dripstones, but above them is a parapet of the trefoil pattern which rises 3 feet 
6 inches higher still. The budding possesses certain features of Baridi architecture, 
but the design of panels carved in plaster on the exterior of the building leaves 
no room to doubt that the tomb, like others in the vicinity, belongs to the Mughal 
period, in the latter half of the seventeenth century a.d. 

A mosque connected with the tomb is situated to the west of the latter. The 
plan of the mosque comprises a prayer-haU with a platform in front of it. The plat- 
form measures 27 feet 10 inches north to south and 11 feet 10 inches east to west, 
and rises 1 foot 10 mches above the surrounding land. The floor of the prayer-haU 

^ The parapet by itself is 2 feet 9 inches high, and it has a trefoil design. 

2 Recently an inscriptional tablet of Shahbad stone has been fixed into the -wall above the doorway 
stating the name of the lady, buried in the tomb. 
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IS 1 foot higher still, and the inner dimensions are: length 22 feet 5 inches, width 
20 feet 6 inches, the plan being almost square. The ceiling is vaulted, comprising 
a single dome with stalactites of cut plaster- work at the corners. The front wall of 
the mosque has three arches opening on the platform. The middle arch is larger 
in dimensions than the two at the sides. The span of the middle arch is 8 feet 
5 inches and the height up to the apex 8 feet 9 inches, while the span of the side 
arches is only 3 feet 2 inches, with a height of 5 feet 10 inches. The front wall of the 
mosque rises to a height of 15 feet 9 inches up to the chhajjd, and above that is 
a parapet 3 feet high. The latter is modern and does not match with the general 
architectural style of the building. 


The Tomb of Hadrat Mahhdum Qddiri 

The fuU name of the saint is Shaikh Ibrahim Muhl-ud-Din al-Qadirl, and he was 
the eldest son of Ha<frat Multani Padshah and died in 970 h. (a.d. 1563). The tomb 
IS situated on the old Chhidri road about three furlongs to the west of Barldxwurdar 
Beg s mosque. The shrine has a double enclosure, the outer having a large gateway 
facing the south. The covered passage of the gateway measures 27 feet 5 inches in 
length and 8 feet 6 inches in width, and has a vaulted ceding which is decorated 
■with stucco-work. On either side of the passage there is a room for guards, the floor 
of the latter being 2 feet 10 inches above the passage. The gateway has a hall in 
its upper storey with three arched openings towards the north. ^ 

The tomb of the saint is built on a platform which is approached by four steps 
and has a plinth 3 feet high above the ground. The platform extends both towards 
he front and the back of the tomb, and its dimensions in the front are- length 
110 fret 6 inches, width 78 fret. The general design of the tomb is of the Baih- 
mam style, but the tile-work above the doorway, the small niches arranged in the 
upper arches of the fa§ade, and the cusped design of the panel over the entrance 
arch aU seem to be later additions, and they have disturbed the simple dignity of 
the building to a considerable extent. The plan of the tomb at its base is square 
both externaUy and internally, measuring 42 feet 2 inches on each side outwardly 
and 28 feet 3 inches inwardly. The walls rise to a height of 31 feet 1 inch and are 
surmounted by a parapet, comprising trefoil arch-heads and posts crowned with 
orbs (PI. C^V). The height of the parapet is 3 feet 6 inches above the walls, 
ihe base of the dome is decorated with several ornamental bands, among which 
one representing a trefoil pattern is prominent. The circumference of the dome 

above the roof level is 110 fret 6 inches. 

entered by only one door which is arch-shaped and has 
a width of 5 feet -with a height of 8 feet 6 inches. Inside the hall there are five 
^aves, one of the saint himself which has a wooden canopy over it, and four of 
his famil;^ two of these have the taMiti design which is the symbol on the grave of a 
woman. e walls of the hall are decorated with plaster- work representing various 

,1“ t p™ ar, five on »d., and ttey kave aretes above their doL which 

open onto the outer court of the shrine. 
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designs, while the comers of the building have pairs of squinches, which convert 
the square plan of the hall first into an octagon and afterwards into a sixteen-sided 
figure. Higher up on the walls a band of niches may also be noticed, which have 
made the plan twenty-four-sided in order to adapt it to the cii’cular base of the 
dome. 

Adjoining the sepulchre of the saint towards the east is another tomb, much 
smaller in dimensions than the former. The fa 5 ade of the building is adorned by 
two rows of arches, arranged one above the other, and at the top of the walls there 
is a parapet of the trefoil pattern. The walls rise to a height of 18 feet 4 inches 
above the fioor, while the parapet rises 2 feet 2 inches higher still. The plan of 
the building at the base is rectangular both externally and internally, measuring 
26 feet 6 inches by 19 feet 4 inches, and 19 feet 7 inches by 15 feet 8 inches, respec- 
tively. The architect has, however, in the interior of the hall designed two massive 
arches towards the north and south in order to provide the rectangular plan of the 
hall with a square in the middle. There are six graves, of which two have decayed 
badly. Of the remaining four the S 3 Tnbols carved on two show them to be tombs 
of women and the other two of men. 

There is another tomb towards the left of the main tomb which, like the two 
described above, is crowned with a dome. The building has a square plan at its 
base, measuring 23 feet on each side externally and 16 feet 10 inches internally. 
The walls rise to a height of 18 feet 6 inches above the floor and are surmounted 
by a parapet which is 2 feet 2 inches high. The drum of the dome at the roof 
level measures 57 feet 7 inches in circumference. The interior of the building is 
plain and has only squinches at the corners. 

To the north-east of Haitat Makhdum Qadiri’s tomb, and close to it, is a 
mosque the fagade of which is lavishly decorated with stucco-work (PI. CXXVI). 
In general appearance this building resembles very much the Bukhari Masjid and 
the Bangln Masjid at Bijapur,^ and represents a style of architecture which grew 
up in the Deccan when Hindu masons had the upper hand both in designing and 
decorating the buildings. The plan of the mosque comprises a prayer-hall with 
three arches facing the east and a low platform in front. The platform measures 
43 feet 6 inches north to south and 32 feet 7 inches east to west. The floor of the 
prayer-haU is 1 foot 4 inches higher than the platform, and measures 31 feet 5 inches 
in length and 19 feet 10 inches in width. The ceiling of the hall is vaulted, and 
divided into three compartments, the middle one of which has a dome rising above 
the roof of the building (PI. CXXVI). The vaults of the two side compartments 
are shallow and concealed in the thickness of the roof. The openings of the arches 
are adorned with receding bands in the style of the doors of medieval Hindu temples. 
The arches are of uniform size, each with a span of 7 feet 10 inches and height up 
to the apex of 10 feet 8 inches. The spandrels of the arches and the portion of the 
wall below the cMiajjd are richly decorated with medallions and floral designs 
worked out in plaster. The parapet above the front wall of the mosque is con- 
siderably damaged through cMmatic conditions, but when intact it must have been 

^ Bijdpur Architecture, by H. Couseixs, Pis. XIII and XLII. 
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a pleasing feature of the monument. The height of the wall including the parapet 
is 21 feet 4 inches. 

The minarets of the mosque have a graceful form, and they rise 36 feet 5 inches 
above the base of their pedestals. The galleries which project from the body of the 
shafts have crumbled very much, and the plaster of the minarets has also peeled 
off in several places, but the portions of the decorative work which are intact give 
a fair idea of its pristine beauty (PI. CXXVI). In the forecourt of the mosque there 
are three platforms carr 5 dng tombs and also a large number of ordinary graves. 

There was also a cistern in front of the mosque the remains of which may still 
be seen. The mosque was apparently built during the regime of the Bijapur 
governors of Bidar in the middle of the seventeenth century a.d. 


The Tomb and the Mosque of Shah ’AU Qddin 


Farther along the cart-track which skirts the tomb of Ha^at Makhdum Qadin 
and goes to the village of Chhidn. the tomb of ^ah 'All Qadirl may be visited.^ 
The tomb has a mosque attached to it which, according to the inscription carved 
on the facade of the mosque, was built by Rustam Dil Khan in a.d. 1696. Rustam 
Khan was the son of J an Sipar Kh an, the governor of Bidar under Aurangzeb, 
and when the father was promoted to the governorship of Golconda by the Emperor, 
Rustam DU Kh an was appointed in his place.^ According to local records Rustam 
DU Khan retained the governorship of Bidar untU 1099 H. (a.d. 1688), but from the 
wording of this inscription it appears that he was in power untU 1107 h. (a.d. 1695) 
when the mosque was built by him.® 

Shah 'All Qadiii was a descendant of Hadj-at Multani Padshah, and as the 
majority of monuments buUt by the governors of Bidar during the reign of Aurang- 

^ Between the tombs of Makhdum Qadiri and Shah 'Ah Qadiri there is another tomb the dome of 
which is built of laterite masonry. The dimensions of the latter tomb at its base are 17 feet 5 inches 
by 13 feet 3 inches externally, and 14 feet by 8 feet 8 inches internally. This tomb has also a mosque 
attached to it, which has a single opening in the form of a wide-spanned arch towards the east. The 
prayer-hall of the mosque measures 15 feet 2 inches by 14 feet externally. 

^ Sii^ra, p. 16. 

® The text of the inscription has been deciphered as follows : 


ib (j; S' Ji iiyj ji (^) 

ai i' aJ_,. tjb jLij <jW- jV Jj j (r) 

VWV '■ 

Translation r 

(1) 'In the shrine of Shah 'AH Qadiri, who is a descendant of Abu Turab ('AH) and the refuge of 

mercy. ■ ' . . 

(2) By Eustam Dil, the Khan of exalted rank, this building was erected which became a place of 

worship. 

(3) Eegarding the chronogram of the mosque this was heard— "/iJ became resplendent like the Abode 

of God {the sacred Ka'ba) 

The last hemistich gives the date 1107 h. (a.d. 1695) according to the Abjad system. Epig. Ind. Mosl 
1927-8, p. 36, PL XVIII c. 
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zeb are associated with the names of the holy personages of the saint’s family, it 
appears that the Mu gh al governors had special reverence for the progeny and the 
followers of MultanI Padshah. The tomb of Shah 'All has a plinth 3 feet high, and 
above that the plan of the building is square both externally and internally, measur- 
ing on each side 24 feet 10 inches and 17 feet 9 inches respectively. The walls rise 
18 feet above the floor of the building, and inside there are three graves, of which 
one is that of the saint himself. Of the remaining two graves one is that of a man 
and the other that of a woman. The tomb in its present condition looks somewhat 
incomplete. 

The mosque comprises a prayer-hall with three arches opening towards the east. 
The arches do not show a happy sense of proportion, the span of each of them being 
uniformly 7 feet 4 inches and height up to the apex 8 feet 8 inches. The prayer- 
hall measures 26 feet 7 inches north to south and 15 feet east to west, and has a 
vaulted ceiling. The front wall of the building rises 13 feet 8 inches above the floor 
and at the top is surmounted by a parapet which rises 3 feet 2 inches higher still. 
At each end of the parapet, towards the north and south, there is a short minaret 
which rises 8 feet 2 inches above the dripstones.^ 

The Tank at Kamthdna 

Prior to the advent of the Muslims in the Deccan the Hindu engineers had built 
some colossal dams to develop the agricultural output of the country, and thus add 
to the prosperity and general uplift of the people. The most notable examples of 
these irrigation works are the tanks at Pakhal, Ramappa, and Lakhnaram, all 
situated in the Warangal district which was the seat of the Kakatiya kings for 
nearly two hundred years, from the eleventh to the beginning of the thirteenth 
century a.d. As the sway of the Kakatiya kings in their palmy days extended to 
almost the entire plateau of the Deccan, it is most probable that the tank at Kam- 
thana with its massive dike was also built during their rule. Kamthana is now a 
village some six miles to the south-west of Bidar, nestling below the western ex- 
panse of the plateau which stretches from Chhidri to the Mailur village. As the 
lowlands above Kamthana, towards the north, get aU the water of this part of the 
plateau during the monsoons, the engineers of the eleventh century a.d. built a large 
embankment extending over a mile in length for the storage of water for purposes 
of cultivation. The embankment once rose 30 to 40 feet above the water surface, 
and it had several sluices for the exit of water, but it appears that they were not 
judiciously used because the dike seemed to have been breached by the pressure of 
water in the pre-Barldi period. A Marathi inscription carved on the masonry of a 
sluice built in the western part of the embankment warns the people that the water 
of the tank should not be allowed to rise high enough to overflow the embankment, 

^ At a short distance from the tomb of Shah 'AH, towards the west, there is another enclosure with 
a tomb built on a platform in the open* It has also a mosque attached to it which has a single arched 
opening towards the east. The prayer- chamber of the mosque is square in plan, measuring 11 feet on 
each side. 
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for there was danger of its being washed away.^ The inscription further records that 
the dam was breached and subsequently repaired by the order of Ibrahim Barid 
Shah in a.d. 1579. The earthwork of the dam is nearly 100 feet wide at its top and 
much wider at its base, while on the water side it is strongly protected by masonry 
work in which very large blocks have been used, the style of construction beinc^ 
Cyclopean. * 

The Muslim historians of the medieval period have given glowing descriptions of 
the fertility of the soil and the abundance of fruit in the vicinity of Bidar, 
which are difficult to believe when looking at the rocky and bare character of the 
lands surrounding Bidar town.^ There are some rich spots immediately below the 
plateau towards the north, like the Sayjdd-us-Sadat, or Papnas groves, but none 
of them touches Kamthana in the luxuriance of flora or the grandeur of trees. 
The bed of the tank owing to the breaches made in the embankment through 
neglect at various times has silted up, but the visitor will notice many acres 
of land below the embankment planted with sugar-cane, while along the embank- 
ment itself are rich groves of stately mango-trees and date-palms. The engineers 
of the Muslim period, who apparently hailed from Persia, have constructed an 
underground masonry channel, like the hdrez of their own country, from the tank 
to a large reservoir built near the viUage towards the north. This reservoir is square 
in plan and measures 260 feet on each side. The margins of the reservoir are of 
neatly dressed black stone, and its bed is paved ; thus the reservoir when filled with 
water would have offered a clean supply to the people of the village for drinking 
purposes. It is not unlikely that this reservoir was originally situated in the middle 

' inscription ha^ been deciphered by Mr. E. M. Joshi, Superintendent of Monu- 

ments at Eidar, and it is given below: 

Text 

1 ^ ^cbf ^ Wr- 

2 ^ ff<TT fWtrT irTfT% ^ 

3 frfii ^ trrftf %rr 

^ WR jraytT wt ^ jttI 

6 f?raT 


Transliteration 

(1) chajida kola kariUh haujacha tumba nuksan ja- 

( 2 ) la hota Hajarata Barida Shahane Ajama Manasura TChfi.n 

(3) nache h&tin tumba bandhavila parii uchalan netah hau- 

(4) jasa majrat ahe aise na karape mahe Moharam sa- 

(5) na saba samanin suhur sana tM sabaina va 

(6) tisa meya 

Translation 


The hund built for the great reservoir was damaged. It was constructed for Madrat Barid Shah by 
A zam Mansur gan. If water is earned over the hund, there is likelihood of its being damaged^ 
(A n 1 fi7cn ^ ^onth of Muharram in the year 87 (Sijri) corresponding with Skahur San 979 

p. 2. 1937-8, pp. 1-2. 
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of a garden, for a large number of old mango and tamarind trees are still to be seen 
in its vicinity. The mouth of the covered channel {Jcdrez) may be seen in the middle 
of the northern side of the reservoir. The depth of the reservoir from the masonry 
margin, which is built all round it, is only 4 feet, but the water of the reservoir 
may have risen 1 or 2 feet above that because the side walls rise 2 feet 10 inches 
above the margin. The width of the margin is 4 feet. Walking from the embank- 
ment of the tank towards the reservoir the visitor will notice on the way the 
remains of an old bridge. It was supported by arches, two of which are still intact.^ 

The Subterranean Canals of Nauhdd and Bidar 

Naubad is a pleasant village some four miles to the west of Bidar, situated on 
the left of the Udgir road. In the BaihmanI period there was probably a scheme for 
the development of the village, for as a preliminary measure it was equipped with 
an adequate supply of clean water which is essential in a country where the soil 
is rocky and the successful digging of wells is problematic. The Muslim kings of 
Bidar, apparently under the expert advice of Persian engineers, have followed the 
Icdrez system, and laid out subterranean canals in the heart of the rock by widening 
the natural rift which starts from the different cavities in the trappean bed over 
which the upper laterite crust of the plateau of Bidar rests. As to trace these cavities 
from the surface of the plateau is a difficult task, the engineers of those days thought 
it easier to commence the building of the canal from the mouth of a natural spring, 
and follow the rift in the rock which had been caused by physical phenomena, as 
far as the main cavity in the trappean bed where the rain-water percolating through 
the laterite crust had accumulated. For air and light the engineers have constructed 
square manholes at suitable points, var 5 dng from 30 to 75 yards apart from each 
other. The subterranean canal of Naubad has twenty-one such manholes, starting 
from the 'Allabad spring and continuing to the large sugar-cane field in the south- 
west of the village wherein a press for extracting Juice and a large iron pan for 
preparing molasses are installed. The distance between these two places is a little 
over a mile. The crust of the laterite rock above the subterranean channel being 
60 to 80 feet in thiclmess, the depth of the manholes, where they have not silted 
up owing to the growth of rank vegetation or other causes, is the same, and one 
hears the sound of the water flowing in the canal from the top of the plateau. 
The manholes are lined with ashlar masonry, and their average dimensions at the 
top are 9 feet by 7 feet. 

The development of Naubad was given up owing to the death of a king or some 
other cause, but the subterranean canal still exists and may profitably be used to 
carry out some modem scheme in this area. 

A similar Mrez was laid out for the water-supply of Bidar town and fort, and a 
fine of manholes extending from the Fath Darwaza to the moat of the fort may 
still be traced. They are shown in the map of the town attached to this volume. 
Among the people of Bidar the channel is Imown as the Jumna Mori ; it is, however, 

1 The village of Kamthana has now 700 houses and comprises a population of 4,000 persons, the 
majority of whom are agriculturists. 
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not a drain but a kdrez for the supply of drinking-water to the inhabitants of the 
town and the garrison of the fort. 


The Tomb at Naubdd 

To the south-east of the village in the midst of a mango-grove is a tomb wherein, 
according to tradition, the last remains of Qa^ ^ams-ud-Dln are interred. He was 
the Chief Qa(^ of Bidar during the reign of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din Baihmani, and 
according to an inscription carved on the building he built the dome during his 
lifetime. Through neglect the building had fallen into a sad state of disrepair, but 
the Archaeological Department have now thoroughly restored it. It is, however, 
a small structure, and except for the inscriptional tablet it is not of any outstanding 
significance.^ 


^ The inscription consists of five lines of Persian prose written in Thulih characters of an intricate 
t3^e. As the stone of the slab on which the inscription is carved is not close-grained, it has suffered 
considerably from the weather, and the letters have been abraded in several places. The test of the 
inscription, however, has been deciphered in full and is given below: 


(j— o JpL-j j jUjM jj (jih A* Line 1 

^ 

J tJ ^ oJU 

AnJ u jt j j jij dliiL Jac’ -^jj* ^ J liinc 3 

j\yH\ 


W u/ 

jf jilaal 1 J JaaJU 4 JJI L ^ Line 4: 

5 Lias j uUaLJl Q Uaiyyl \ 

j^Aj (^) ^jjaII A>u*i (jjaI^ ^ LlAil IjillG 5 

J jjt^ Cn^ tdLUJl 


Translation 

^Unlimited praise is due to God, the architect of Whose providence built the vault of nine apart- 
ments of heaven, and the chamberlain of Whose wisdom spread the carpet of the six directions of the 
earth; and uncounted blessings be upon the holy mausoleum and the scented body (of Muhammad) 
who is the purpose of the creation, and the ideal of men of wisdom, the last of the prophets, the Mercy 
of Both Worlds”, the prince of apostles, the lamp of faith, the leader of the paths (of Truth), the 
intercessor of the community, and upon his descendants and companions— with all of whom God be 
pleased! After that (be it known) that this delightful vault was built (lit. completed) during the just 
reign of the king of exalted rank, possessing Kaikhusrau and Jamshid's majesty, (who is) endeavouring 
to pitch the tents of peace and safety, taking inspiration from the Word of Qod, ^^administers with 
justice and benevolence” {Qur'an, xvi. 92), Abu’l-Muzaffar 'Ala-ud-Dunya wad-Din Ahmad Shah, son 
of Ahmad Shah, al-Baihmani, the Sultan son of Sultan, at the instance and under the superintendence 
of the most sagacious of the Qadis of Islam, Maulana Imam Muhammad Shams-ud-Dunya wad-Din, 
son of Maulana Sa'd-ud-Din an-Nu^mani al-Ahsanabadi the chief Qadi, at the capital, Muhammadabad 
(Bidar), known also as the Great Qadi, in th^ Shahur san 847 (a.b. 1446). 0 Opener of gates 1 ' 

Epig. Ind. Most., 1935-6, pp. 35-6, 
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The tomb is built on a platform which rises 2 feet above the surrounding land, 
and measures 32 feet 4 inches east to west and 41 feet 9 inches north to south. The 
tomb has a square plan, and measures 16 feet 6 inches on each side externally, and 
9 feet 8 inches internally. The walls rise to a height of 11 feet 4 inches above the 
floor, and are surmounted by a parapet which rises 2 feet higher still. The cir- 
cumference of the dome at the roof level is 42 feet. In the interior of the building 
the square plan has been converted into an octagon by the insertion of corbels at 
the corners. There is only one grave, and the entrance to the sepulchral room is 
through a small rectangular door measuring 4 feet 8 inches by 2 feet 6 inches. 
The door is, however, inserted in an arch which also has small dimensions, its span 
being 4 feet and its height up to the apex 7 feet 5 inches. 

Pdpnds Spring 

The spring is still sacred to the Hindus, and as its name Papnas,^ ‘ annihilator of sins ’, 
signifies, it is much resorted to as a place of pilgrimage by the people of the locality 
and even by those of distant places. It may be approached by the Hyderabad— Udgir 
road by taking a transverse course towards the edge of the plateau from near the 
eighty-seventh milestone, and afterwards following the cart-track which goes down 
to the valley below and has many abrupt turns and is generally unfit for vehicular 
traffic owing to being cut up by rain. The cart-track leads to a pleasant grove in 
which mango and guava trees abound (PL CXXVII). The visitor on arriving will 
notice a linga fixed to a yoni on a mound under a stately mango-tree. These symbols, 
representing the god Siva and his wife Parvati, are made of polished black stone. 
On the mound circular masonry work may also be seen, and in the niches formed 
thereby small images of Ganesa and some other gods of the Hindu pantheon are 
installed. Close by a sculpture, representing two intertwined snakes, is placed under 
a tree. This symbolizes fecundity, and is worshipped particularly by those women 
who desire children. In front of this same sculpture is the image of a bull carved in 
stone, and towards its left a small enclosure within which three lingas fixed to yonis 
may be observed.^ At the foot of the scarp is a cistern measuring 16 feet by 14 feet.' 
On descending five steps the water-level is reached, but as people bathe there in 
large numbers with their dhotis on, which generally are not clean, the water 
of the cistern is unsavoury, although it has a continuous flow and is replenished 
by a fresh supply from the natural spring in the bosom of the rock. At a short 
distance from the cistern are the remains of a hall where pilgrims take rest and also 
perform certain rites. The hall measures 27 feet by 19 feet and was originally 
divided into six bays, of which only two towards the south-east are intact. In front 
of the haU is a pool without any masonry margins. People bathe in this pool also. 

Southwards along the water-channel the end of the valley is I’eached where the 

^ Pap (xtR), in Sanskrit means sin, and nds (WTIf) annihilation and death. 

2 A temple has been built on the slope of the hill in recent times and all the religious images, 
referred to above, have been installed therein. This temple comprises a temple hall measuring 35 feet 
8 inches in length and 33 feet 5 inches in depth. The hall has three arches in its front, the design 
of the arches being one with cusps. 
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scarp has a semicircular form. There is a natural spring in the rock-bed, and near 
by some cells are hewn which have irregular plans. There is a double cell facing 
the west ; the outer apartment measures 7 feet 9 inches by 6 feet, while the inner 
is more commodious, measuring 12 feet 9 inches by 7 feet 6 inches. The cells cut 
in the northern projection of the scarp are even more irregular in plan ; one of them 
is L-shaped, while another in the western side of the lull has more or less a square 
form. 

Towards the north of the glen, as the slopes of the hill afford an abundant supply 
of water during the monsoons, the engineei’s of former days have taken advantage 
of the natural features and built a massive dike for the storage of water. The dike 
is 691 feet in length and has a sluice in its north-western part. The level of the 
water is generally 23 feet below the top of the dike, but during the monsoons it 
rises considerably, and for the exit of the water the sluice is opened. The water of 
the tank is utilized for irrigating crops. In the cold weather, November to February, 
ducks and other aquatic birds gather in large swarms around the tank and offer 
a tempting opportunity for shooting. 

The tank with its dike most probably dates back to pre-Muslim times; first on 
account of its association with the antiquities of Papnas, and secondly because the 
Hindu rulers of the Deccan in the eleventh and twelfth centuries a.d. built tanks 
at many places, and their dikes show a highly developed skill in this branch of 
engineering. 

The Tomb of Hadrat Sayyid-us-Sdddt 

The real name of this saint was Muhammad Hanlf, and he got the title Sayyid-us- 
Sadat, ‘ the chief of chiefs ’, either through his descent from the Prophet Muhammad 
or through his noble character. He is reported to have been a native of Gilan, and 
to have migrated to the Deccan some time during the reign of Ahmad Shah al-Wall, 
who was fond of the company of saintly personages and invited them to his capital 
from distant lands.^ The tomb of Hac^at Sayyid Muhammad Hanlf is still held in 
great reverence, and in the interior of the shrine the visitor will notice hundreds 
of petitions hung by the votaries for the fulfilment of their requirements. The tomb 
is situated in a mango-garden below the brink of the plateau near the tombs of 
later Barldl kings. The Archaeological Department have constructed a motor road 
which passes by the Tdgah and the Barber’s Tomb and ends at a point of the cliff 
which offers an excellent view of the tomb and its charming surroundings (PL 
CXXVIII). The Department have also constructed steps with landings at spaced 
intervals, with a view to enabling the visitor to reach the garden and the shrine below 
with convenience. The tomb may also be approached by the road which branches 
from the Udgir road a little beyond the District Jail and goes down the hill with 
a steep gradient direct to the shrine. 

There are two tombs, in one of which the saint himself is buried, and in the other 
his wife, daughter, and one of his sons rest. The name of this son was Sayyid Yahya. 
Both the buildings are of uniform size, and as they are also close together, they 

^ Abmad Shah al-Wali ako invited Ni'mat-UHah of Kinnan to Bidar, but the saint instead of going 
himself sent his grandson Mir Nur-UUah. Wiridda (Persian text), vol. i, p. 634. 
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look almost like twins in the panorama when seen from the plateau (PI. CXXVIII). 
The tomb of the saint is built on the right towards the east, and is approached by 
a paved walk from the place where vehicles halt. The building has a square plan 
at its base, measuring 39 feet 7 inches on each side externally and 26 feet 11 inches 
internally. The walls are adorned with a double series of arches arranged one above 
the other, and at their top the walls have a parapet comprising arch-heads. The 
height of the walls is 34 feet above the floor, and the parapet rises 3 feet 6 inches 
higher still. The height of the walls in relation to their width at the base of the 
building has given the latter the form of a cube which is crowned by a circular 
dome (PL CXXVIII). The circumference of the dome at the roof level is 104 feet 
10 inches. The entire building attests the architect’s fine sense of proportion. 

The interior of the tomb has squinches at the corners, and above them niches 
which convert the square plan of the building into a polygon with a view to fitting 
in with the circular base of the dome. The walls are further decorated with stucco- 
work representing medallions and floral designs. There are three graves, the middle 
one being that of the saint himself, which is distinguished by a wooden canopy built 
over it, and the two on the sides are those of the saint’s sons. The saint died on 
the 15th of Eajab, 901 h. (Wednesday, 30th March, a.d. 1496). 

The other tomb is built on a slightly lower level, although the dimensions of the 
building are almost identical, the walls including the parapet rising to a height of 
38 feet and measuring at their base 39 feet 9 inches on each side, the circumference 
of the dome at the roof level being 105 feet. Inside the sepulchral hall are three 
graves, one being that of the wife of the saint and the other two those of his 
daughter and son. The grave of the daughter is on the right of her mother’s. The 
inner features of this tomb bear considerable resemblance to the fourteenth- and 
fifteenth-century tombs of Delhi, built during the reigns of the early Sultans. 

Towards the south-west of the saint’s tomb is a mosque which is connected with 
the shrine. It comprises a single hall, measming 22 feet 9 inches by 13 feet 2 inches. 
The mosque has three arched openings of uniform size towards the east. The span 
of these arches is 5 feet and their height up to the apex 7 feet 8 inches. The cefimg 
is vaulted, but divided into three dish-shaped compartments by arches built across 
the width of the prayer-hall. 

At a short distance from the saint’s tomb towards the south-east there is another 
tomb, which is, however, much smaller in dimensions than the former. The building 
has a square plan at the base, measuring 15 feet on each side externally and 9 feet 
internally. The walls rise to a height of 12 feet above the floor and are surmounted 
by a parapet which rises 2 feet higher still. The dome of the building has a leaf- 
pattern decorative band round its drum, and the circumference of the dome at that 
point is 38 feet 9 inches. Inside the building is the grave of a lady, and the tomb 
is visited particularly by women. 

To the west of these tombs, which are all built on a natural eminence, a pavilion 
may be noticed which once overlooked a tank. The building measures 21 -feet 
5 inches by 15 feet externally. The arches of the pavilion are somewhat squat in 
proportions, their span being 7 feet 7 inches and height up to the apex the same. 
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The masonry base of the pavilion shows that the water surface of the tanh was 
originally 5 feet below the floor of the pavilion.^ 

The road goes farther westward from the shrine of Ha(^at Sayyid Muhammad 
Hanlf, and after passing through a mango-garden reaches the spring which is 
associated with the name of the saint owing to an inscriptional tablet fixed into the 
wall above the mouth of the spring.^ The water of the spring is beheved to possess 
certain healing properties, and people suffering from skin diseases come from distant 
places hoping to be cured by taking a bath in the cistern immediately in front of the 
orifice in the rock-wall, whence the water gushes out. Credulous women who desire 
children also assemble there in large numbers, and bathe near the inscriptional tablet, 
which according to them has some miraculous power to bless them with fertility. 
The water of the spring has been examined chemically, and it is reported to contain 
sulphur and iron, but found wholesome for drinking purposes. The well-to-do 
people of Bidar get their drinking-water from this spring, but care must be observed 
to obtain the water from the interior of the cavity in the rock, for the water of the 
cistern in front is generally fouled by the frequent bathing of the votaries in the 
cistern. There is an enclosure wall and several steps descend to the water level. 


^ On the slope of the hill a little higher than the pavilion, towards the north-east, there are remains 
of some old structures among which a cistern is more or less intact. It has a square plan, measuring 
29 feet on each side, with a depth of 2 feet 8 inches. 

® The inscriptional tablet is of polished black stone and measures 2 feet 5 inches by 11 inches. 
The inscription is carved in three lines in the Thulth style of an intricate type. The language is a 
mixture of Persian and Arabic, and the text has been deciphered as follows: 


mj «*» 


-< 1)1 jy 

uS U) M 

jUaLJi ulc (y) 

w of 

1 V Iavmj a*) Im) 1 ^.131 (v*) 

^ Vi 

( j * 

Tramhiion 

(1) ‘The building of this fountain of life was constructed at this holy spot, (and) the sacred garden 

of His Holiness Sayyid-us-Sadat, ahMakhdum. as-Sayyid Hanif— may God illumine his grave ; 

(2) during the reign of the great king al-Mutawakkil 'ala’llahil Qawil-Ghani Abul-Mu^azi Shihabu’d- 

Dunya wad-Din Mahmud Shah bin Muhammad Shah al-Walil-Baihmani ; 

(3) by the humblest of the servants of God, Darwesh Uusaini Mashhadi, styled Safa (sic) Khan 

by the exalted court—May God pardon him and his parents ; on the 7th Sha'ban in the year 
910 H. (Monday, 13th January, A.I). 1505). 

Three names are mentioned in this inscription, the first being of Sayyid-us-Sadat Sayyid Muhammad 
Hanif. The influence wielded by him at the court is manifest from the fact that at the accession of 
Mahmud Shah Baflimani the saint was asked to place the crown on the king’s head. The second name 
is of Mahmud Shah the fourteenth king of the Baihmani dynasty, who ruled from a.d. 1482 to 1518- 
The third name is of one Darwesh Ilusaini Masbhadl who may have been a relative of Sayyid Mirza 
Mashhadi, who saved the life of Mahmud Shah in the rebellion of 896 h. E^ig, Ind, Mosl,^ 1925-6, 
p. 19, PL IX. 
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but the dimensions of the cistern being very small, the water of the spring is carried 
down by means of a covered channel to another cistern, which is built in the garden 
at a short distance from the former, and measures 81 feet 10 inches north to south 
and 61 feet 10 inches east to west. People bathe in the latter cistern as weU, but 
as they also wash their clothes there the surface of the water is always covered 
with a scum of soap. The surplus water flows down to a pool farther northwards 
in the lowlands, and the ‘untouchables’ use its water for purposes similar to those 
specified above. On the slope of the hiU above the spring a house is built where 
women can change their dress after their bath and also take rest. The house has 
a double haU, measuring 40 feet 10 inches in length and 21 feet 4 inches in width, 
with five arches opening on to a court in front. On festive occasions the votaries 
assemble in large crowds, when booths are set up and seats slung by ropes from the 
trunks of trees. Both men and women bathe and swing and sing in hilarious mood, 
and present an attractive spectacle to the onlooker. 

The Tomb of Fahhr-ul-Mulh at Fathyur 

Pathpur is a village in the Janwada ta’alluqa of Bidar, its distance being six miles 
as the crow flies from the latter town, but as the lands immediately below the plateau 
of Bidar are cut up by gullies, the route is circuitous and extends to some eight 
miles. P akhr -iil-M iilk was one of the dignitaries of the BaihmanI court, and he 
came to Bidar from Gilan. The tomb bears a striking resemblance in the shape 
of its dome to the pre-Mu^al tombs in the vicinity of the shrines of Mzam-ud- 
Dln Auliya and Hadrat Nasir-ud-Din Raushan in Old Delhi. The shape 

ma.rks an intermediate stage between the hemispherical dome of the early Sultans 
of Delhi and the stilted turnip-shaped dome of the Murals (PI. GXXX). The 
finifl,] at the top of this dome is also reminiscent of the guldastas of the domes of the 
early Sultans of Delhi. 

The tomb has a high basement, and there are flights of long steps on all its four 
sides. The base of the building at the ground level measures 188 feet in each 
direction, but at the top of nineteen steps, where the first landing is reached, its 
size is reduced to 155 feet 3 inches. This landing is 2 feet 9 inches wide, and at its 
inner end it has a sort of retaining wall which is built of neatly dressed masonry 
and rises 4 feet 6 inches above the first landing. There is another landing which is 
broader than the first, being 5 feet wide and running round the basement on all 
four sides. At the end of the second landing there is another retaining wall which 
is built of large blocks of masonry and is 8 feet thick. The coping of this wall is 
decorated with knobs and lobes in the style of the plinths of Hindu temples. The 
basement of the building at the foot of this waU measures 150 feet on each side. 

From the second landing steps lead to the court of the tomb, which has a plat- 
form 16 feet 9 inches wide built along the upper retaining wall on all four sides. 
The lower part of the court, below the platform, is square in plan and measures 
97 feet on each side. The tomb is built in the middle of this part of the court, 
where its base rises 3 feet 6 inches above the floor and has two masonry bands, 
each 1 foot 9 inches high, arranged around it (PI. CXXIX). The walls of the building 
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are decorated with a double series of arches, built one above the other, and at the 
top they have a parapet, comprising arch-heads and little pillars crowned with 
orbs. The total height of the waU on each side above the floor of the building is 
38 feet 6 inches, of which 4 feet 7 inches are included in the parapet. The base 
of the building measures 51 feet in each direction, externally. The sepulchral hall 
is entered by a door which is built in the middle of the southern wall. The door 
measures 8 feet 9 inches by 4 feet 2 inches. In the haU there are two tombs, but 
the real graves are in the vault below, which is approached by a flight of steps 
descending from an opening in the floor of the hall towards the west. 

There are traces of paintings on the vaulted ceiling of the building, but owing 
to percolation of rain-water through cracks in the masonry of the dome, developed 
by the growth of plants on it, the colours have faded badly. The entire building, 
although the income from an in'dm land is available for its maintenance, had 
fallen into a ruinous condition, but it has now been repaired by the Archaeological 
Department. The lofty plinth of the building, divided into several stages, is very 
reminiscent of the basements of the medieval Hindu temples, but the style of 
architecture of the tomb itself is purely Muslim, and the great affinity in the 
shape of its dome and the decoration of its walls to the contemporary tombs at 
Delhi clearly show that for designing important buildings in both the north and the 
south architects from Persia were employed, while for actual building work and 
decoration the services of Hindu masons were utilized. 

The Tomh of Shah Muhibb~Ulldh al-Husainin) 

Near the village of Malkapur in the ta'allvqa of Janwada there are two tombs, one 
of which is assigned to Sayyid 8hah MuMbb-UUah. He was the grandson of Ha(^at 
Shah Ni'mat-Ullah KirmanI and migrated to Bidar with his elder brother, Shah 
Hablb-UUah, after the samt’s death. Shah Muhibb-UUah was apparently much j unior 
in age to his brother Shah Habib-Ullah, for the latter on his arrival in the Deccan 
was married to the daughter of Ahmad Shah al-Wall, while Shah MuMbb-UUah was 
wedded to the daughter of 'Ala-ud-Din, the son of the king. Fhishta writes that 
as Shah Habib-Ullah possessed soldierly habits he took part in the administrative 
affairs of the Baihmani kingdom, and appointed his younger brother Shah MuMbb- 
UUah as the spiritual successor (sajjdda) of his holy forebears.^ Fmshta further 
mentions the name of Shah Muhibb-UUah in connexion with the enthronement of 
Mahmud Shah Baihmani in a.d. 1482, and states that he was one of the two holy 
personages who placed the royal crown on Mahmud Shah’s head and afterwards, 
holding his arms as an indication of their reUgious support, led him to the throne.^ 
Shah Muhibb-UUah must have been at that time quite advanced in age, because if 
we place his arrival in the Deccan near the close of Ahmad Shah’s reign, that is, 
A.D. 1432-6, and consider his age as about twenty-five at that time, then he would 
have been nearly seventy-five years old at the time of the accession of Mahmud Shah. 

The tomb can be easUy approached in fair weather by walking cross-country 
nearly a mUe to the east of Ahmad Shah al-Wall’s tomb at Ashtur. The buUding is 
^ FirisMa (Persian Text), voL i, pp, 635-53. ^ p, 700. 
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more or less in the same style as the contemporary tombs of the Baihmani kings, 
but owing to its being away from the beaten track it has not been looked after 
properly and has fallen into a sad state of disrepair. The walls of the tomb at their 
base measure 50 feet 8 inches on each side externally and 33 feet 2 inches internally. 
They rise to a height of 36 feet above the floor and are surmounted by a parapet 
which rises 4 feet higher still. The base of the dome at the roof level measures 
139 feet 10 inches in circumference. The face of the walls on each side of the 
building is adorned with arches arranged in a double series, placed one above the 
other. The floor of the sepulchral hall has decayed through neglect, but the arches 
in the interior of the buil^ng are intact and show a refined sense of proportion. 

The other tomb which is situated close by is considerably smaller in dimensions ’ 
than the above. It measures 37 feet 3 inches on each side externally and 25 feet 
3 inches internally. The building has doors towards the north, east, and south, 
the western side being occupied by the mihrdh. The arches of the exterior of the 
building show a distinct stilt near their apexes. The walls of the tomb rise to 
a height of 21 feet 5 inches above the floor and were originally surmounted by a 
parapet which has almost completely perished. The base of the dome at the roof 
level measures 97 feet 4 inches in circumference. In the interior of the building 
there is some plaster decoration on the walls, and verses are carved on 

the arch-heads and the alcove of the mihrdh. The squinches at the corners have 
receding facets of plaster-work along their arch-heads. This tomb is now also 
in a neglected condition. 
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abacusi, 169. 

Abban Sahib, 88 & n. 1. 

^Abbas Pansali ki Ta^lim, 20 n. 2. 
'Abd-ui-Eattah, 158. 

'Abd-ul-aanif, 11. 

'Abdullah Khan, an Abyssinian, 19. 

— Ma^ribi, 167 ; , tomb of, 168 n. 1. 

— Minallah Muh. al-Hiisaini, 186. 

— Muhammad, 186. 

'Abd-ul-Qadir Gilani, 107 & n. 1 ; 111. 

— Muhammad al-ijusaini, 186. 

'Abd-ur-Eahim, 194. 

abjad, 113 n. 1 ; 152 n. 2; 187 n. 2; 198 n. 3. 

— system, 92 nn. 2 & 6 ; 146. 
ablution-cistern, 169; 188; 195; 199. 
ablution-weU, 182. 

abrupt turns in passage, 38. 
absorption in divine love, 190. 

Abu 'All Eudbari, 115. 

Abu-l-Faia, 113; 184; 190. 

Abu-’l-Eath, Shams-ud-Bin, 107. 

Abu-’i-5asan, 16; 185; 188. 

Abyssinian, 11 ; 44 ; — officers, 14 ; — general, 49 ; 
— giant, 181. 

— occupation of Bidar, 181. 
accommodation for guards, 40 n. 5. 

— of Madrasa, 98-9. 
acrobatic performances, 40. 

Adhari. vi, 6 ; 23 ; 66 n. 1 ; 68 ; — , couplets by, 
^66 n. 1. 

'Adil Shahi buildings, 153, 

dynasty, 11. 

— — kingdom, 14. 

— kings, 133. 

territories, 27. 

adoration of icons, 178. 

Afdali, 85-6 n. 1. 

Afghan king, 148. 

Africa, North, 103. 

— , North-West, 91. 

Agra, 27; 73; 181 n. 2. 
agricultural produce, 203. 


Ahmad Baihman Shah. 6-7. 

— Khan Kheshgi, 112 & n. 1, 

Ahmadnagar, 11; 14; 82; 138. 

Ahmad Shah, 116; 125 ; 132; 134; 150. 

and 'Ala-ud-Bin, 137. 

II, 12. 

, Nizam Shah, 9 n. 1. 

’s tomb, 128 & n. 1 ; 129. 

— Wall, al-Baihmani, vi ; 4 ; 6 ; 23-4 ; 28 ; 29 & n. 
4; 34; 44; 55; 66 & n. 1; 67; 70; 82; 90; 100; 
109 ; 117 ; 130 ; 146-8 ; 172 ; 208 ; 212. 

— , writer of inscription, 193 n. 2. 

' Ahmudnuggur 148. 
absham, 34 n. 1. 

A'tna-i-Bidar^ 82 n. 4. 
aisles, 61-2; 110. 

Ajanta, 116; 118; 145. 

'^a Khan Shah. 147 n. 2. 

'Alamgir, 107 n. 3; 198 n. 3. 

^alams, 102 n. 1. 
aldOy 106. 

'Ala-ud-Baula Biiir Jang, 18. 

'Ala-ud-Bin, 4 n. 5 ; 5-7 ; 129 ; 131 n. 1 ; 132 ; 134; 

136 ; 142 ; 146 ; 148 ; 206 n. 1 ; 212. 

< — , tomb of, 24. 

— Ahmad, 109 ; 147. 

— Baihmani, 105; 113; 114 n. 2; 137; 174; 206. 

— 'Imad Shah. 13. 

— Shah III, 12. 
aldvd, 105. 

alcove, 213;- — recesses, 131. 

'All, 64; 110; 119; — (protective power of his 
symbol), 32. 

'Aliabad, I n. 3; 205. 

'All 'Adil Shah, 13. 

— as-Sufi, caUigraphist, 95 n. 3 ; 96. 

— Ba^, 104-5. 

— Band, 13 ; 30 ; 43-4 ; 46 ; 48 ; 82 n. 4 ; 85-6 n. 
2; 128 n. 1; 155; 160; 165; 171. 

, his mausoleum, 25-6 ; 172-4. 

, his gun, 35. 

'AH Barid Shah’, 140. 
alif (Allah), 124. 
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VAII Husain,. Shah. 111. 

— BMbari, 119. 

— the tiger (lion), 101 n. 3. 

'Ali Jab. Bahadur, 18, 19. 

AHah, Muhammad and 'Ali, 141. 

Salih ^ 30 n. 5; 54 n. 1. 

Amin-ud*-Dm Abii-l-Faid, 185. . . 

Amin-ul-Mulk Bahadur, 18. 

Amir Barid, 12-13 ; 42 ; 137 ; 149 ; 151 ; 190. 

_ — I ('the obstinate Barid'), 161 n. 1. 

11,27. 

Amir Hamza Qadiii, 189. 

Amir-i-Jumla, 11. ■ 

Amir-Ullah Beg, 146 n. 2. 

Anand Mahall, 133 n. 3. 

Andhra rajas, 3. 
animal fights, 61. 

Annual Report, Arch, Dept., Hyderabad, 8 n. 3 ; 
1925-6, 16 n. 3 ; 1928-9, 16 nn. 7-8 ; 1930-1, 
14 n. 5. 

Anonymous Tombs, 132 ; 173-4, 

Antiquities of Bidar, The, y n. 1 ; vii; 15 n. 1. 
antiquity of temple, 80. 

Anup Singh Bundela, 17. 
apartments below bastion, 40. 

— of prayer-hall, 55. See also prayer-hall, 
apex, apexes, of domes, 41, 56. 

— of arches, 176. 

— of parlour, 209. 
apotropaic tiger symbols, 32. 
appearance and reality, 122. 
aqueduct, 168; — , traces of, 160. 

Arab art, 24. 

— buildings in N. Africa and Spain, 164 n. 1. 
arabesque and geometric, 71 ; 73. 

Arab guards, 59; 61. 

Arabic and Persian texts, 73. 

— texts, 98. 

— ^ words, 177. 

arcade, 43 ; 60 ; 159 ; — • in ramparts, 34 n. 3 ; — , 
machicolated, 37. 

Archaeological Dept., Hyderabad, v; 3; 6 n. 1; 
12 n. 1 ; 14 ; 16 ; 23 ; 38 ; 43-4 ; 46 ; 50-2 ; 54 & 
n. 3; 56; 59; 62; 66-7 ; 68 & n. 1 ; 91 ; 93; 98; 
128& n. 2 ; 132 & n. 2 ; 137 ; 140; 144; 149 ; 152; 
154; 162; 166 n. 2; 172; 174; 177 n. 2; 184; 
192; 206; 208; 212. 

Archaeological Museum, 73. 
arched niches, 136. 

— oi 3 enings, 49-50; 106; 176; 200. 

— windows, 55. 

arches, 38 ; 65 ; 69 ; 96 ; 203. 

— and arch-heads, 117. 

— , large and small, 161. 

— , lofty, 89. 

— of mosque, 196. 

— , Persian, 34. 
arch-head parapet, 190. 
arch-heads, 103. 
architects, Persian, 46. 

architecture in Deccan, Xllth— Xlllth centuries, 
21. 


architraves, 21. 
arch of pavilion, 23. 
arch-shaped niches, 134. 

— panels, 156. 

— parapet, 173. 

arch under ramparts, 43. 
armour, 73 n. 1. 
arrangement of arches, 142. 

Art and Crafts School, 104-5. 
art-critics, 97. 

articles made of Bidri-ware, 20 n. 1. 

Asad 'AH Khan. 19. 

— al-Ohaiib, 32. 

— Edian. 146 n. 3. 

Asad-iniah, 12n. 3; 101 n. 3. 

Asaf Jah, 88 n. 1 ; 185. 

1, 190. 

, his independence, 27. 

Asaf Jahi, 178; dynasty, 17 ; rulers, 

_ 83. 

Asaf-ud-Daula Nusrat Jang, 18 n. 2. 
ashlar masonry, 160; 205. 

Ashtur,-7; 10; 12; 28; 105; 114; 137; 140; 148; 
^150; 212. 

Ashtur, well at, 193. 

'Ashuri Begam, 186. 

'Ashur IQiana, 102 & n. 1 ; 103-6 ; 110. 

A.S.I., Imperial Series, 64 n. 1. 

Assembly Mosque, 103 ; 130. 

assimilation of Hindu and Muslim practices, 26. 

Athar Mahall, 64. 

'Atiq-UUah, 186. 

atrocious character of xAbyssinians, 181. 

'A^ar, 156. 

attractive designs, 144. 
attributes, 123. 
audience hall, 64; 67; 130. 
audiences, public, 63. 

Aurangabad, 14. 

Aurang Khan, 16, 

Aurangzeb, 14; 15 & n. 5; 17 ; 30; 54; 74 n. 1 ; 
84n. 2; 87 & mi. 1-2; 89 n. 2 ; 113 & n. 1 ; 170; 
177 ; 189; 194-5; 198; 202. 

Ausa, 11;25. 

axis of universe, 124. 

xAyat-ul-Kursi, 36; 117; 139. 

A'zam-i-Humayun, 4-5. 

; A'zam Mansur Khan, 204 n, 1. 
j azure background, 119. 

‘azure window of heaven', 54 n. 3. 

B 

Bagewadi, 116 n. 1. 

Baghdad, 189. 

Bahlol, 117. 

‘Bahmuny’, 148. 

Baihman and Isfandyar, 4 n. 5 ; 147. 

Baihmani architecture, 24 ; 104 ; 145. 

— family, 13. 

— jewels, 13. 

— kings, 44 ; 52 ; 57 ; 60 ; 64 ; 69 ; 141 ; 145 ; 165 
172; 213. 
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Baihniaiii kings, tombs o.f, 22. 

— palace, 70. 

— pe.riod, 45-“6 ; ML 

— style, 200, 

— tombs, 26; IM; 128; 158; 183. 

— tombs, arcliitecture, 152. , 

Ba.iliinan Sliah. 147. 

baits .by Adharl 66 xi. 1. 
baked clay pipes, 77. 
baking cakes, 181. 

balconies, 44; 94; 152; — on minaret, 197. 
balcony-Hce apartments, 65. 

Banda 'Ali Shall, 190. 

Banda Nawaz Gesu Daraz, 110; 114; 170. 
band, dark-coloured, 119, 
bands around towers, 26. 

— , calligraphic, 96. 

— , carved, 59 ; 94 ; 196. 

— of masonry, 99 ; 211. 

— of stucco-work, 163. 

— , stone, 154. See also bands, carved &c., above. 
Bangle-sellers* School, 102-3. 
banyan trees, 35 ; 49 ; 167 ; 192. 

T\q'p5 00 

Barber’s Tomb, 166-7, 208. 
barbican, 32 ; 36 ; 85 ; 88. 
hand (courier), 152 n. 1. 

Baridi and Eaihmam, 110-11 ; 113. 

— architecture, 59 ; 104 ; 199. 

— building, 15^ 

— court, 173. 

— dynasty, 52. 

— kings, 19 ; 57 ; 60 ; 82 ; 101 n. 1 ; 133 ; 147 ; 208. 
Band-i-MamdUh, 152. 

Baridi period, 27 ; 45-6 ; 197. 

— pillars, 170. 

— tombs, 28; 42; 148 ff.; 183. 

Barld Shah, 39 n. 1. 

— Shahi building, 26. 

— — territory, 13. 

— • — tombstones, 57 n. 2, 

Bari Khanqah, 111. 

Barkhwurdar Beg, 198-200. 
barracks, cavalry, 92 n. 6. 
barrel ceiling, 76. 
barrel-shaped bastion, 35. 
barrel-type, 52. 

barut in FiriMta, 29. 
basalt, black, 155. 

— pillars, lOk 

— sarcophagus, 199. 

Basatm-us-Saldtln, 14 & n. 6; 87 n. 3; 140 n. T; 

193&n. 1. 

Basava, 116 n. 1. 

basement, 91. 

basin of fountain, 58. 

bastions, 23 ; 31 ; 34 ; 68 ; 85 ; 90. 

— and ramparts, 81. 

— , rounded, 79. 
bath attendants, 51. 
bathing pool, 207. 

— ritual, 177; 179; 200. 


bathrooms, 74. 

Bath, Royal, 64; 73. 
batter on walls, 87 ; 129 ; 136. 
battery, 87 n. 3. 
battlements, 83. 
bays of hall, 51 ; 55. 
beasts of burden, 177. 
beauty of form, 95. 

Belgam, 29. 

Berar, 11. 

Bhdgavata, 3 n. L 
Bhima Raja, 3. 

Bhongir, 82 n. 3. 

Bibi Fatima, 199 n. 2. 

— Bandagi Husaini, 169. 

Bidar, 19 ; 22-3 ; 27-31; 44 ; 82 ; 130-1 ; 133 ; 143 ; 
145; 146 n. 4; 148; 152; 165; 170; 172; 274; 
177 ; 190 & n. 2 ; 195 ; 198 ; 212 ei passim, 

— city, 55 ; — fort, 15, — people, 102 ; — town 
and fort, 205. 

Bidar- Ashtur road, 148. 

Bidar-Chhidri road, 112; 149. 

Bidar-Udgir road, 162 ; 172. 

Bidri-ware, manufacture of, 20 & n. 1. 

Bijapur, 11-14; 22; 27; 57; 82; 110 n. 4; 133; 

138; 160; 195; 201. 

‘ Bljdpur Architecture^ 201 n. 1. 

Bijapur governors, 202. 

— kingdom, 49. 

— kings, 170. 

Binyon, Laurence, 13 n. 4. 
birds, aquatic, 208. 

— at fort, 35. 
bird-carvings on gun, 80. 
bird-figures in decoration, 191. 

Bismi’llah, 39 n. 1 ; 193. 
black basalt, polished, 161. 

^ Black Mosque ’,196. 
black stone, 204. 

— — bands, 172. 

(basalt?), 174. 

(hornblende ?), 163. 

frame, 185. 

margins, 64; 130; 150. 

— — pillars, 105. 

sarcophagi, 193. 

— — with inscription, 32. 

— trap masonry, 79 ; 91 ; 142. 
blocks, eastern and western, 81. 

— of carved stone, 62. 

blue, green and yellow, 130. See afeo colours, 
green, yellow. 

— tiles, 45; 63; 71. 

-tile-work, 167. 

— ware, Persian, 73. 
bombardment, 88. 

Bombay ed. of FirisMa, 125. 
bounty of the Divine, 122. 
box-like form, 155. 
brackets, 196. 

— absence of, 94. 

— of Hindu design, 144. 
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Brahman Gangii, 147. 

Brahmanical buildings, 63. 

Brahmans and Brahmanical rules, 116 n. 1. 
breaches in embankment, 204. 
bread and sweets, 107 n. 3. 
brick and lime channels, 77. 

— graves, 156. . 

mortar graves, 151. 

— sarcophagi, 161; 163; 166; 173-4; 181. 

-tombs, 171. 

bricks and brick-architecture, 21. 

— , spongy, 133. 
bridge over moat, 85. 

— with arches, 205. 

Briggs’s Firishta, 4 nn. 2, 4, 6 ; 5 nn, 1-3 ; 10 n. 1 ; 
25 n. 3; 64 n. 2; 73 n. 2 ; 82 n. 2; 92 nn. 4-6; 
lOOn. 1;148. 
brilliant tile- work, 156. 

British Museum, 63. 
broad steps, 177. 

Brown, Mr. Percy, 95 & n. 1. 

Buddhist buildings, 63 ; — shrines, 164. 

Bukhari masjid, 27 ; 201. 
bull carved in stone, 207. 
bullets, 81. 
bullock-carts, 89. 
buU of Siva, 179-80. 

Bulsar, 29 n. 5, 

bungalow of District Club, 66. 

Burhdn4-Ma^d§0^r, 5 nn. 4 & 6 ; 6 nn. 2-5; 7 nn. 
2-3; 129 n. 5. 

Burhan Nizam Shah I, 150. 

Burn, Sir Richard, vii. 

Butchers’ Mosque, 63 n. 3. 
buttresses, 100; 196. 

C 

cactus, 69. 

Calicut, 29 n. 5. 

caliver, 29 n. 5. 

calligraphic designs, 24; 118. 

— devices, 45 ; 47. 

— masterpiece, 178. 

— motifs, 94 ; 96 ; 130. 

— patterns, 154. 
caUigraphist, 158. 

Cambridge History of India, 3 n. 2 ; 14 n. 6 ; 25 n. 1 ; 

96 n. 1; 140. 
canal, subterranean, 205. 

Canarese inscription, 162. 

cannon, 81. 

canopy, wooden, 209. 

Carnatic country, 152. 

— ^ Darwaza, 31; 43. 
carpenter’s craft, 196-7. ^ 

^ carpet of six directions 206 n . 1 . 
carpet patterns, 118. 
carpets, 107 n. 2. 
cart-track, 202 ; 207. 
carved masonry, 94, 

— sarcophagus, 164 ; 174. 

— slab, 53. 


carved slabs (as biiiidiiig material), 36. 

— stones, 40; — ^ — looted, 181 n, 2. , 

carving, decorative, 21. 

— on stone, 158. 
cascade, 53. 

— and cistern, 65. 

— and fountains, 180. 

— , artificial, 179. 

— in garden, 177. 
casket design, 151. 
casket-like forms, 52. 
casket-shaped ceiling, 168. 
casket, wooden, 196-7. 

Castanheda, 89 n. 5. 

Cat, Brit, 3Ius., Ind, Coins, Muh, States, 132 ii. 1. 

cathedrals, European, 104. 

cattle-breeding, 20. 

cavities, 205. 

ceiling designs, 60. 

— of corridor, 58. 

— of hall, 139. 

— of mosque, 97. 

— of passage, 67. 
ceilings, fiat, 21. 

— , vaulted, 51 ; 61. 
celadon, 73. 

cells, hewn in rock, 208. 
cemetery, 181. 

■ — of Baridi kings, 151. 
central apartment, 99. 

— hall, 185. 
ceramics, Islamic, 73. 

‘chain-and-pendant’ emblem or motif, 57 n. 2 ; 

163; 174; 181; 187; 196. 
chain patterns, 73. 

designs, 160; 170. 

Chalukyas, 3. 

‘chamber of my heart’, 48. 

Chamkora Mari, 1 n. 3. 

Champanir, 29 n. 5. 

Chandn! Chabutra, 16. 

‘Chand Sultana,’ 164. 
chantrys of Qur’an, 104. 
charge of big gun, 36. 
charlatans, 190. 

CharMinar, 26;27n. 1. 
chastity of style, 56. 
dmu, 90. 

Chaubara. The, 90-1 ; 103 ; 109. 

Chaubara Mangalpet, 110. 
chaugan, 162. 

Chaukhandl, 141-6 ; 190 & n. 2. 

Cfaaukhand! of Dulah Miyan, 189. 

— of lOiaia-UUah, 141-6. 

— of Mir Kalan lQian, 190-1. 

^autJi, 18. 

Chemical Laboratory, British Museum, 63. 
Miajfd, 139; 152; 181 ; 188-9; 200-1. 
chjiatrl, 166 ; 179. 

Chhidri, 12 n. 6; 203. 

— road, 191; 196; 199. 

Chhoti Khanqah, 111-12. 
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‘chief of cMefs’, 208. 

, cliiiiiiiey-!ik.e effectj 197.. 
china and glass- ware,. 153. , 

China ware, 73. 

Chinese patterns, 64. 

.chiselled and polished steps, 149. 

— masonry, 163; 168; 193, 

— ^ stone, 174. 

— trap ma>soiiry, 162. 

Chishtiya siifis. 113. 

Chita Khana, 104-5, 
chronogram, 92 n. 2; 111 n. 2; 146, 

— of ^Aii Barid, 156 ii. 2. 
chronograms, 107, 171. 
chronological order, 176, 

of descriptions, 28. 

^ula, 181. 

C'kurasanische BaucUnhmdlei\ 92 n. 1 . 

Circassian beauties, 59; 159. 
circuit of fort, 40. 

— of ramparts, 83. 
circular apertures,' 81-2. 

— bands, 91 ; 94. 

— base, 90; 154; 184; 191. 

— court, 38. 

— curtain walls, 36. 

— drum, 168. 

■— masonry, 207. 

— — caps, 21. : 

— shoot, 155. 

— > staircase, 70. 
circumference of cistern, 97. 

— of dome, 135; 143; 163; 187; 207; 209. 
cistern, 46 ; 50-1 ; 53 ; 73 ; 103 ; 112 ; 159-60 ; 165 ; 

188; 202 ; 207; 211. 

— in open court, 75. 

— with jets, 35 n. 1. 

— with pavement, 178. 

Civil Court, 51. 
clamps, metal, 21. 
clan-members, 164. 
classical beauty, 56. 
clay pipe-Hnes, 77. 
clays, coloured, 73. 
cleft in fagade, 93. 
clerestory, 56. 
climate, 1. 

climatic conditions, 99. 
clock, 91. 

coco-nuts, spices, and flow^ers, 178. 
coin cabinet, Hyderabad Museum, 15 n. 4. 

— of Shah Jahan with m.m. Zafarabad. 
coins of Ahmad Shah. 115 n. k 

— of ^Ala-ud-Din, 132 n. I. 
coin-stamping, 100. 

coins with royal titles, 132 n. 1. 

Collector's headquarters, 20. 
conyrium-pot, 157. 
colonnade, 110, — with piers, 50. 
colonnades, 65 ; 105. 
colossal size of arches, 72. 

‘Coloured Palace', 44. 


coloured tiles, 187. 
colour, love of, 28. 

— schemes, 156. 
colours of parapet, 32. 

— of tiles, 63; 71; 94-6. 

— , show of, 80. 

. Commandant’s quarters, 35 ii. 1. 
commoner and aristocrat, 123. ■ - 

compensation, vi. 

Comptroller of Ordnance, 41, 
concave compartments of ceiling, 76. 

— facets, 173. 

— fluting, 169. 
concentric bands, 127; 161. 

— belts, 134. 
conceptions of beauty, 26. 
conch-blowdng, 116 n. 3. 
concubines of 'AH Barid, 159. 

Condapalli, 9. 

cone, facetted, 69. 
conical dome, 137-8; 151. 

— shape, 76. 

— vaults, 75. 
connoisseur, 118. 
co-operative societies, 20. 
coping, 211. 

copper coins of 'Ala-ud-Din, 132 n. 1. 

of Amir Barid, 14. 

copper finial, gilded, 56 n. 1. 

■ , gold-plated, 155. 

corbels, 133; 207. 

— and friezes, 25. 

co-relations of parts in building, 26. 
corners, NE. and NW. 98. 
de garde, 34 n. 1. 

corridor, 58 ; — and hall, 180 ; ■ — on west, 64. 
cosmetic boxes, 20 n. 1. 
cotton tape, 102. 
couch with wooden frame, 101. 
countenance of Beloved, 124. 
court, 50 ; — , divided, 43 ; — of Diwan, 63 ; — of 
mosque, 160 ; — of temple, 189. 

Cousens, H., 201 n. 1. 

: Bijdpur Architecture, 27 nn. 2 & 4 ; 64 n. 1 ; 

95 n. 2. 

covered channel, 211. 

— mosque, 22. 

— passage, 60; 79; 143; 153; 187; 200. 
crack in dome, 127. 

cracks in waUs, 56. 
craze for low arches, 153. 
crescent, finial, 166. 
cross-shaped plan, 76. 
crosswise streets, 90. 

‘Crow-bar Barid', 161. 
crystal in vault, 119. 
cube-shaped building, 161. 
cubicles, 97. 
cultivated fields, 168. 
culverts, 177 n. 2. 
cupola, 48. 

cure and clear wine, 123. 
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curtain walls, 34 ; 36 ; 40-1. 
curves of plateau edge, 87. 
curvilinear form, 94. 
cusped arches, 46; 105; 185 ; 195, , 

— arch-heads, 179. 

— design, 58; 75. 

— panel, 200. 
cut-plaster- work, 57 ; 200. 

Cyclopean architecture, 21. . 

— ' construction, 204. 

— masonry, 82 n. 3. 
cylindrical bastion, 35. , 

— tower, 90. ■ 

D 

dadoes, 47; 52; 71; 74; 119; 130. 

— , carved, 154-5. 

— with rosettes, 158. 

Dama^an, 192 n. 1. 

Damayanti (and Nala), 3. 

Dara Shukoh. 116. 
dargah, 186. 

Dargah of Banda, 'Ali Shah Majdhub. 190-1. 

— of Hadrat Makhdum Qadiri, 27. 

— of Shah Abu-l-Eaia, 184-7 ; 189. 
dark basalt, 163. 

dark-grey piles of ramparts, 57. 

Darogha of Dept., 66. 

Dar-ul-Imara, 28. 

Darwesh ^usaini Mashhadi. 210 n. 1. 
date-palms, 204. 

Da’ud Khan, 129. 

DaulatabMj 8; 13; 16 ; 91; 149 ; 167. 
debris, 93. 

— and silt, 114. 

— , heaps of, 72. 

— of dome, 132 n. 2. 

— of wall, 172. 
decagonal plan, 197. 
decay and destruction, 93. 

Deccan, 91, 

Deccani architecture, 26 ; 117 ; 201. 

■ , Xllth-XIIIth centuries, 21, 23. 

— buildings, Muslim, 101. 

— Muslims, 203. 

Deccanis, 44. 

Deccani tombs, 136, 

decline of Baihmani dynasty, 27. 
decorative detail, 188. 

— features, 103. 

— motifs, Hindu, 100. 

— niches, 65. 

— panels, 131. 

— schemes, 76. 

— work, 93; 96; 202. 
deep well, 183. 
deer, 1 . 

defence of gateway, 90. 
defences of Bidar, 83. 

Delhi, 11; 73; 117; 209. 

— and Agra, 181 n, 2. 

— Darwaza, 31 ; 40-1. 


Delhi Sultans, 68. 

— tombs, 212, 
delicate patterns, 96 ; 99. 

— plaster- work, 183. 
dense pojiulation, 84 n. 1. 
dentated moulding, 164. 
denuded minaret, 25. 

Deogiri (Daulatabad), 3; 22. 

Dept, of Public Works, 48. 
dervishes (and drummers), 107 ; 186. 

‘descendants and companions', 206 n, L 
descendants of saint, 189 ; 192. 

designs, floral and calligraphic, 144. 8ee also 
floral, calHgraphic. 
detail by Hindus, 100. 
deterioration, 26; — of power, 114. 
devout pilgrims, 179. 

Dhakir-ud-Din Khan. 18-19. 
dharamsdla, 177 ; 189. 
dhobis, 179. 

Dhu-Qa'da, 89 n. 2 ; 148. 
diaper design, 155. 

Dia-ud-Din Barni, 3. 

Diez, Ernst, 92 n. 1. 
dike, 208. 

dilapidated condition, 145. 

dimensions, 43 nn. 2 & 5 ; 44 n. 1 ; 46 n. 1 ; 106. 

• — of arch, 40 nn. 1 & 5. 

— of Big Gun, 35. 

— of gun, 38 n. 3. 

— of tomb, 213. 

dish-shaped apartments, 52 ; 209. 
disk, octagonal, 155. 

— , ornamental, 160. 
disloyal retainers, 68. 
disrepair, 56; 213. 
distribution of food to poor, 186. 

District Club Bungalow, 66. 

— Jail, 49-50; 208. 

— Treasury, 61. 

Dimn of Nf mat-Ullah, 127. 

Divine Being, 123. 

Diwan-i-'Ani, 62-6; 74. 

Diwan-i-Khass, 73. 
dodeeagonal cistern, 97. 
dome, 50; 55. 

dome-crowned tomb, 191 ; 201. 
dome-shaped ceiling, 97 ; 103. 
domed ceiling, 45. 

— chamber, 51. 

' — tomb, 181. 

dome, in highest fort, 72. 

Dome of the Rock, 131. 
domes in ceiling, 68. 

— in contour, 99. 
dome-shaped ceiling, 35. 
domical halls, 50. 
dormitories, 70. 
double arcade, 38, 

— hall, 51; 58; 188. 

— platform, 191. 

— series of arches, 209 ; 212. 
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double series of .niches, 150. 
dowels, .21. 
drain, 40 & n. 3. 
drawMdge, 31. 
ciressed slabs, 199. 
dressing apartmeii.ts, 51. 
dressing-rooms, 72..- 
dressing-table and cabinet, 154. 
drinking water, 204. 

dripstones, 159; 181 ; 188-9 ; 193; 195-6; 203. 

drop in ocean, 122. 

drum of dome, 139 ; 201 ; 209. 

— of v.ault, 97. 

45. ■ 

duality and unity, 122. 
ducks, 208. 

Dulab Mfyan, 189. 
dulhan^ 88 n. 2. 

Dulban Darwaza, 83 ; 88 & n. 2 ; 89 & n. 1 ; 114: 
141. 

durud, 118 & n. 4. 

E 

earthwork of dam, 204. 
eastern arcades, 60. 

— hail, 69, 

— Persia, 25. 

— wall, 62. 

Education, Primary, Higher, &c., v. 
effigies of tiger and rising sun, 70. 
effulgence, 122. 
ego's non-survival, 122 ; 124. 
egress and ingress, 69. 

Egypt, 166 n. 1. 
eight-arched openings, 60. 

— , sixteen-, and thirty-tw^o-sided openings, 21. 

eight facets, 149. 

eight-facetted roof, 173. 

eight-petalled flowers, 154-5 ; 165. 

eighty steps, 91. 

electric pump, 52, 

elegance and grandeur, 56. 

elegant designs, 60; 97-9. 

— proportions, 68. 
elephants in warfare, 88. 

— on stone carvings, 40 n. 4. 
elephant-trunk shape struts, 55. 

Elliot, 29 n. 5. 

— ’s History of India, 54 n. 3. 
elliptical dome, 100. 

EUora, 23. 

— caves, 23. 
embankment, 203 ; 205. 
embassies, 64. 

emblem, chain and pendant, 57 n. 2. 

— of Persia, 70. 
embroidery, 118. 
eminent personages, 91, 

encaustic tiles, 24; 48; 52; 70; 72; 94; 96; 150; 
154; 158. 

Enclave of Fort, 28. 

enclosure wails, 37 ; 56 ; 82 ; 152 ; 154 ; 175. , 


Encycl of Mam, 107 n. 1 ; 115 & nn. 1 & 2. 

endowment ■ 184 ; 203. 

engineering skill, 155. ■ 

engineers, Hindu, 203. 

entity, 122. 

entrance passages, 65, 

entrances, 62. 

Ephemeris of Swamikaiinu Piflai, 85-6 n. 2. 
Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica 3 n. 7 ; 11 n. 2 ; 15 nn 
1 & 6; 16 nn. 2, 6-7, 9; 30 mi. 1, 3-4; 31 n. 3^ 
47 n. 2; 49 n. 2; 54 n. 3; 57 n. 1; 83 nn. 1-3; 
89 n. 2; 107 n. 3; 109; 112 n. 1 ; 141 ; 143 n. 2; 
146 n. 3 ; 147 n.' 2 ; 157 ; 171 n. 2 ; 177 n. 4 ; 187 
n. 2 ; 188 n. 1 ; 193 n. 2 ; 194 ii. 2 ; 197 n. 1 ; 198 
nn. l&3 ;204n. 1 ; 210 n. 1. 
epigraphic evidence, 29. 
erosion, 192. 

European pigments, 127. 
evergreen trees, 184. 
exaggerated embellishment, 158. 
excavations, recent, 62 ; 64 ; 68. 

Excise Dept., 50. 

Executive Council of H.E.H., 192. 
explosion of magazine, 92 n. 6 ; 93. 
explosives, 81. 

exquisite workmanship, 161. 
eye-powder, 157. 

■ ■ ■ E 

facade, 56 ; 67-8 ; 70 ; 79 ; 94 ; 97 ; 153 ; 173 ; 187 : 

196; 198. 

— , carved, 165. 

— of arcade, 159-160; 180. 

— of gateway, 87, 

— of haUs, 44. 

— with arcades, 144. 

— with niches and rosettes, 167. 

— with stucco work, 48. 
face of walls, 213. 
facets of columns, 100. 

— of cone, 69. 

'faithful dog' story, 172, 
faiths, various, 176. 
fallen roofs, 79. 

false echo, 123. 
family vault, 185. 

— of Ahmad Shah. 129. 

Farh Ba^, 1 & n. 3; 176; 181 n. 1. 

— mosque, 15. 

Farid-ud-Din Shakar Ganj ,110. 

Faridun and Baihman, 147-8. 

Faruqi, 'All Khan, 140. 

'Fat-beUy Bastion', 41. 

Fath Darwaza, 83; 85 ; 87-8; 103; 194; 205. 

'Fath Lashkar', 38, 

Fatbpur, 211. 

— Sikri, 27. 

Fath Shah, 175. 

Fatb-Ullah HmM-ul-Mulk, 11. 

Fatima, 119. 

Faujdarship of Ghdragarh, 15. 
fecundity magic, 210. 
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feciindity syniliol, 207. 
feeding tlie poor, 159. 
fencing and wrestlmgj, 102. 
fertiMty of soil, 204. 
festivals, 211. 

Fez, 91. 

— , seliools of, 24. 

Fifth Journey, P. M. Sykes, 92 n. 3. 

fillets of plaster- work, 153. 

fi.mal, 138 ; 211 ; — ^ of temple, 189. 

finiais, carved, 59; — , gold-plated, 161. 

fire-arms, 36-7 ; 43: 73 n. 1. 

fire of garrison, 32 ; 90. 

fire-place, octagonal, 180. 

fire-temples, 105. 

firing of tiles, 73. 

FirisMa, 3 & n. 6 ; 4 n. 5 ; 5 n. 5 ; 6 nn. 2-4 ; 7 nn. 

3 & 5; 8n. 2; 9n. 5; 10 ii. 5; 11; 14 ii, 4; 23; 
28 & 11 . 2 ; 29 nn. 1-3 ; 30 n. 1 ; 44 n. 3 ; 64 ; 67 ; 73 
n. 2 ; 82 n. 2 ; 85-6 n. 2 ; 92 nn. 4-6 ; 115 n. 2 ; 
125^ ; 129 & 11 . 2 ; 130 n. 2 ; 131 ii. 1 ; 135 n. 2 ; 
132 nn. 1-3 ; 140 ; 141 n. 1 ; 144 n. 2 ; 146 ; 148 ; 
149 n. 1 ; 167 n. 2 ; 172 n. 1 ; 208 n. 1 ; 212. 
FirisMa (Persian text quoted), 167 n. 2; 212 n. 1. 
Firoz Klian. 111. 

— Shah, 5. 

Baihinani, 8 n. 3 ; 22. 

Kotla, 91, 

Firozabad, 129. 
first floor, 61. 

First Reason, 123. 

First Ta'ailuqdar, 44 & n. 5 ; 48. 

fissure spring, 177 ; 179. 

five holy personages, 119. 

flagons and decanters, 154. 

flanked with halls, 68. 

flanking apartments, 185; — chambers, 77. 

flat ceiling, 101. 

fleet against pirates, 29 n. 5. 

flight of five steps, 165. 

— of long steps, 211, 

— of seven steps, 163 ; 168. 

— of steps into well, 183. 

to roof, 60 n. 3. 

to water, 210. 

flights of steps, 45; 78; 160; 177 ; 187. See also 
landings ; staircase ; steps, 
floor excavated, 93. 

— level, 81. 

floral and geometrical designs, 153-5; 158. 
patterns, 163. 

— ceiling and mural decorations, 159. 

— designs, 40 ; 45-7 ; 59 ; 98 ; 101 ; 126 ; 130 ; 185 ; 
187 ; 201 ; 209. 

— margin, 180. 

— patterns, 22. 

— scroll, 143 n. 2. 

flower-beds, vi; 103 & n. 1 ; 154; 158-160; 168. 
flowering shrubs, 148 ; 180. 
flower vases, 101. 
fluted corner turrets, 34. 

— dome, 113; 195. 

G 


fluted vault, 143. 
food grains, 79; 180. 

■ foot-paths, 159-160. 
forecourt (peshgah), 74, 

— and palace, 66. 
foreign embassies, 64. 
fort, Y-vi. 

— area, 67. 

Fort Enclave, 28. 
fortifications, 29 ; 83 ; 89. 
fort-walls, 84. 

fosse, 83. 

foundations of fort, 34. 
foundries, gun-, 39. 
fountain, 46; 48; 65. 

— on terrace, 58. 

— , square in plan, 71 & n. 2. 
four- centred arch, 60. 

XIVth and, XVth centuries, 68. 

XIVth- and XVtii- century tombs, 209. 
fragmentary inscriptions, 28. See also inscribed, 
inscriptions, tablets, 
fragment of arch-head, 72. 

Friday prayers {§alat-ul-Juma'), 54. 
friezes, 21 ; 63 n. 1 ; 196. 
friJl-Kke design, 166. 
fruit- and flower-gardens, 79. 

I fruit-trees, 148; 158; 160. 

I funeral services, 166. 
i funnels, 72. 

r fusion of cultures in XVIth-century India. 26., 

■ G 

Gagan Mahali, 57 & n. 1 ; 59 ; 60-2 ; 133 n. 3. 
galleries on minarets, 202. 

Ganesa, 180; 207. 
garden, 53. 

— of tomb, 164. 

— with buddings, 178. 

gardens, fruit- and flower-, 148-9; 152. 
garrison, 37. 

gates, bossed in iron, 30, 

gateway, 85; 97; 100; 199; 200; 152-3; 162. 

— , arched, 50. 

— of fort, 32 ; 101 ii. 3. 

Gateway of Lowlands, 79-80. 
gateway of shrine, 107 n. 2. 

— , inscribed, 31. 

Gawan Mahmud, 10. 
geological formation of site, 1. 
geometric and flowered designs, 118. 
geometrical designs, 65 ; 144. 

— patterns, 55. 

Georgia, domicile of Qasim Barid, 12. 

Georgian women in harim, 59 ; 159. 

Gesu Daraz, Banda Nawaz, 170. 

— , Hadrat Sa 3 /yid Muhammad, 147. 

I Ghaiib Khan, 191. 

! Ghaiith, Saif-ud-Daula, Muhammad, 18, 
Ghivath-ud-Din, 3. 
ghost, Abyssinian, 182. 

Ghulam 'All Azad, 68 n, 2. 

g 
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Qhiilam Mal^imM Kkln. 18 n. 3. 
gigantic dome, 136. 

Gllaii,91;208;21L 
gilded and carTed coiicli, .102. 

— copper fiiiial, ,56 ii. 1. 8m also copper, finial 
(many siicii, being g:ilded), 

girtli of domes, 99. 

— of tower, 91. 
glacis, 31; 36; 83; 87. 
glare of sun, 98. 
glass, painted, 55. 
glaze of tiles, 63 ; 185. 
globe, 155. ' 

‘globe-trotter’, V. 

■ globular dome, 172. 

Goa, 9. 

Golconda, 5; 13; 14; 16; 19; 57; 82 & n. 3; 138 
n. 1 ; 202. 

gold and vermilion, 72; 117. 

— creeper design, 118. 

— designs, 24. 
gold-lettered text, 118 n. 3. 
gold on green, 119, 
gold-plated copper, 155 ; 165. 

— orbs, 138. 

gold-smith’s work, 21. 

Gol Guipbad, 27 ; 138. 

GomalH, 193. 

Gothic cathedrals, 56. 

Government Industrial Laboratory, Hyderabad. 
133 n. 4. ■ ' 

— of India, vi. 
governors, 136. 

— of Bidar, 19 n. 1 ; 105. 
graceful carving, 196. 
grain market, 84 & n. 1. 
granite polo posts [ ?], 162. 
grass and overgrowth, 172. 
graves in enclosure, 135. 

Great Monastery , 1 1 1 . 

— Mosque at Guibarga, 133. 

Greeks in Bactria and India, 23 n. 1. 
green tiles, 71. 

— valley, 168. 

— , yellow, and buff tiles, 63. 
grenades & rockets, 74 n. 1. 
gridiron town-plan, 90. 

Grigson, W. V., 91. 
grouting of walls, 167 ; 169. 

T-shaped plan, 40. 

guards, accommodation for, 67. 

— of the fort, 35. 

— of the shrine, 200. 
guards’ lodgings, 101. 

— rooms, 33 ; 43 ; 50 ; 79. 
guava- and mango-trees, 207, 

Gudar-bini, 167 n. 1. 

Gujarat, 6 ; 29 n, 5. 

Guibarga, 5; 8; 22; 28; 55; 56 & n. 3; 82; 113; 
116. 

— , mosque inscription, 4 n. 5 ; 147, 
guldastas, 34; 211. 


Gumbad Darwaza, 12 ; 34; 35 n. 1 ; 44; 81. 
‘Gungoo’, 148. 

Gungoo the Brahman, 4 n. 5. 
gun, large, 85. 

gunners and musketeers, 29 ii. 5. 
gunpowder, 28 ; 30. 

— in the Deccan, 23. 

— storage, 81. 
guns, smali-size, 83. 

H 

Habib-Ullah, 141 ; 212. 

Habib Hasan, Dr., 133 n. 4. 

Habshi Kot, 35; 88-9; 114; 148; 180-4. 
Hadrat Barid Shah. 204 n. 1. 

— Ibrahim Multani, 109. 

— Kale Sahib, 187 n. 1. 

— Khalil-UUah, 24; 100; 141. 

— Makhdum Qadiii, 27 ; 201 ; 202 & n. 1. 

— Multani Padshah, 109 ; 199 ; 202. 
, tomb of, 107-9. 

— Nur Samnani, 106-7. 

— Shaikh Ibrahim, 107 ; 109. 

Haidar 'All’s title, 42 n. 1. 

‘Haidari Mushtari ’ gun, 42 n. 2. 

Haig (in Camh, Hist, Ind.), 85-6 n. 2. 

— , Sir W., 147. 

hall above gateway, 200. 

— , 'Ali Barid’s, 46. 

— , great, 64. 

— , principal, 63. 
hand-paintings, 72. 

Hanuman, 2; 62; 190. 

Hanuman’s temple, 189-90. 
harem {harlm), 61-2 ; 72 ; 150. 
harems of Deccani kings, 159. 

Harivainsa, 3 n. 1. 

Rasan and Rusain, 119. 

— Khan. 129. 

Hathila Barid, 161 n. L 
Raud Khass. 56 n. 2. 

havoc caused by explosion, 92 n. 6* 
hazdrl, 131. 

Hazar Kothri, 77-8. 
healing spring, 210. 

Heavenly Palace, 60. 

H.E. Government, 66; 141 nn. 1 & 2. 
height of apex, 159 n. 1, 
hemispherical compartment, 52. 

— dome, 34 ; 163 ; 211. 
hermits, Hindu, 177. 
hexagonal diaper flooring, 158. 

— slabs, 155. 

— tiles, 59. 

hexagon and star patterns, 64, 
high explosives, 81. 

High School, 104. 

hillock near Purana Qfl'a, 38. 

Hindu architects, 25-6 ; 145. 

— carvings, 40 n. 4. 

— columns, 153, 

— conventions, 26. 
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Hindu craftsmen, 101., 

— designs, 37 ; 46. 

“in mosque, 169. 

— engineers, 203. 

— masons, 72 ; 133 ; 191 ; 201 ; 212. 

— ^"masons* work, 25~6. 

— offerings, on sale near mosque, 178. 

— pillars, 169, ■■ 

— rulers of Deccan, 208. 

— sculptors, 160, 

— sculpture, 71, 

— shrine-keepers, 178. 

— styles, 24 ; 82. 

— temples, 211. 

— workmanship, 80. 

Historical and Descriptive Sketchy 116 n. 1. 
historical evidence, 29. 
honeycombed underground rooms, 77. 
horizontal bands of sculjpture, 21. 

— courses, 161. 

■ — panels, 161. 

hornblende, 63 ; — , dark, 48 ; — , green and black, 
21 ; 24. 

horse-bits, 73 n. 1 . 

Hoshiyar, 5. 
hospital at Bidar, 7. 
hot and cold water, 52. 

— bath, 75. 
hub of town, 90. 

Humayun, 7-8; 109. 

— Shah. 129 n. 5. 

Humayun ’s tomb, 133-4. 

Humayun az-Zahm, 7. 

Humayun-i-Akram, 39 n. 1 ; 47 n. 2. 
hunting leopards (cheetahs), 106. 

— scenes, 40. 

Husain IHito, 18 n. 3, 

Husam-ud-Din 'Ali Khan. 16-17 & n. 1 ; 185. 
Hydari, Sir Akbar, v. 

Hyderabad, 170 n. 1. 

— Archaeological Society, v. 

Bidar road, 189, 

— Museum coin cabinet, 15 n. 4. 

— Persian MSS. Society, 195. 

— --Udgir road, 207. 
hymn- chanting, 180. 

I 

Ibrahim 'Add Shah II, 14 ; 49 n. 2 ; 74 n. 1 ; 82 ; 
87. , 

— Barid Shah, 14 ; 85-6 n. 2 ; 160-2 ; 204. 

— ka Rauda mosque, 27. 

— Qutb Shah. 13 ; 128 n. 1. 

— Shaikh, 107. 
icons, 81. 

Idgah, 165-6; 168n. 1;208. 

— , Baihmani, 91. 

Iftikhar IQian, 14; 15 & n. 5, 

Ilah Laqdi Beg, 146 n. 2. 
illustrated MS. of Khamsa, 46 n. 2. 

Hmad Shahi Dynasty, 11. 

Hmad-ul-Mulk, 4. 


image-chambers, 21. 
image-niches, 21. See niches* 
imaginary picture, 122. 
imam, 56 ; 98 ; 104 ; 107 n. 2. 

Imam Mahdi, 126. 

— of mosque, 160 n. 1. 

Imam-ul-MudarrisIn, 195. 

Imperial Court at Delhi, 24 ; 27. 
imported craftsmen, 73. 
imposts, low, 153. 

in^dm land, 212. 
incense-burning, 180; 184; 186. 

— pit (aldvd), 105. 
incomplete sepulchre, 137. 
incongruity of old and new material, 66. 

— of pillars, 102, 

Indian Architecture, Percy Brown, 95 n. 1. 
individually and conectively, 122. 

Indo-Muslim style, 71. 
inner hall, 62. 

inscribed slab, 206 n. 1 ; — tablet, 108 ; — texts, 

128. 

inscription, 187. See inserij)tions, inscriptional, 
texts, &c. 

— and titles of ^Ala-ud-Din, 131 n. L 
inscriptional band, 144. 

— tablet, 146. 

— tablet of Path Shah. 175. 

— - tablets and texts, 196-7. 
inscription of 'All Barid, 47. 

— of Amir Barid, 14. 

-11,193. 

— on Asbtur well, 193. 

— on fa 9 ade, 104. 

— on gateway, 31. 

— on metal tablet, 31 n. 3. 

— on shrine, 171. 
inscriptions, 107. 

— in Fort, 28. 
insect-sw’arms, 179. 

Inspector of Schools, 51. 
interior of shrine, 155. 
internal diameter of dome, 34. 
intertwined snakes, 179. 
intrigue of parties, 192. 

Iran, 105. 

iron doors, 33. 

— gate, 179. 

— knobs and bands, 84. 
iron-plated and bossed doors, 34. 
iron-studded door, 88. 
irregular foundations, 70. 
irregular-shaped dome, 174. 

Isfaiidyar, 147. 

Ishta Linga, 116 n. 1. 

Islamic buildings, 91. 

— creed 155; 193. 

— law, 194. 

— style, 90. 

- — tombs, 26. 

Isma^il 'Adil Shah, 12-13 ; 82 ; 150. 
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Jagapati, Rao Daiiktf, 141. 

Jagat RaOj son of Baiiehallkhandu , 140 n. 2. 
Jahan Baric!, 167. 

Jaliangir, 57. 

Jahan Turk, IQiwaja, 7 ; 8 & n. 3. 

' Jail, District, vi. ' 

, Jali Mahall, 62. 
ji-ii screens, 22 ; ,96-9. 

: jail- work, 55; 186. 

Jamal-iid-Din, 174-5. 

Jambs ,of black stone, 71 & ,n. 1. 
Jami'-az-Zaituiia, (Jami' Zaitimiya) of Tunis, 103; 
, 197. 

Jami' Masjid, 103. 

art Gulbarga, 22. 

Jamsbid, 31 ii. 3 ; 84 n. 2 ; 206 ii. 1. 

Jangmn, 116 & n. 1. 

Jannat al-Firdausi, 146. 

Jan Nisar Khan. 15-16. 

— ■ Sipar Kliaii. 102. 

— Baiiadiir Dil, 16. 

Janwada takalliiqa, 211-12. 

Janwara, 146 n. 4. 

147 n, 2. 

Jasirvant Singb, 15 ii. 5. 

Jerusalem, 131, 

jest by Adliari increases liis reward, 66 n. 1. 
jets, 53. 

joints of stone building, 31. 

Johnson, Dr. John, vii. 

Joshi, R. M., 140 n. 2 ; 204. 

Journ. Hyderabad Arch. Soc., 11 n. 2. 

Jumna Mori, 40 ; 205. 

Junaid al-Ba^dadi, 115; 119; 174; also Junaid of 
Ba^dM. 

jungle clearance, vi. 

■ K 

Ka'ba, 56; 162; 165; 176. 
ka clich a man of Deccan, 36. 

Kakatiya, 3 ; 203. 

— kings, 133. 

Kaia Burj, 43. 

Kaladghi, 116 11 . 1. 
kaleidoscopic effect, 96. 

Kali masjid at Bidar, 26 ; 195 ; 196 & n, 1 ; 197. 

-- — - of Aurangzeb, 193-5. 

Kalim-UllahBaihmani, 138 ; 149-50. 

— Ilusaini, 185. 

Kalinjar, 29 n. 5, 

Kallam, 6; 129. 

Kahnadgi Gate (Darwaza), 28 : 31 ; 37. 

Kalyana, 116 n. 1. 

Kalyani, 3 ; 13. 

— Burj, 31; 38; 40-1 ; 80. 

— Darwaza, 31. 

Kambay, 29 n. 5, 

Kamkol, 1 n. 1. 

Kamthana, 203-4; 205 n. 1. 

Kanchi, 9 n. 5. 
kanguras, 31 n. 2; 95 & n. 2. 


karez, 1 ii. 3 ; 204-6. 

Kashani craftsmen, 70. 

Kashmir, 64. 
keep, 35. 

Keeper of the Tomb, 154. 

■ key-pattern design, 131 ; 142. 

Khafi Khan. 11 : 54. 

— Khan ’s MmiMMah-ul-Luhdh, 4 n. 6. 

115. 

Khalif Hasan Basari, 7. 

Khalil-Ullah, 102; 141-2; 143 n. 1 ; 145-7. 

— Khan. Sayyid, 19. 

— , mosque of, 113-14. 

Khamsa, 46. 

Khanapur, 5. 

Khana-zad Khan, 17. 

Kliandesh, 15. 

KJian Jahan, 54; 168. 

Bahadur, 19. 

Barid, 13 n. 2; 167. 

Khanqah. 167-9. 

lyianqah of Jladrat Shah Abu-’l-Faid, 109-10. 

— of Nfir Sainnani, 106-7. 

— of Shah Wali-Uliah al-Husaini, 110. 

Khan Saman, 17. 

— Zaman Mir Khalll-Ullah, 15. 

Khargird, 92. 

Khass Mahall, 104-5; 190. 

group, 107. 

Kiattat Khan. 128 n, 1. 

Kheria, 9 ; 28. 

Kheshgi Afghans, 112. 

MaiVats, IL 

KMzdna ^Amira, 68 n. 2, 

Khurasan (Khorasan), 11; 92. 
khutba. 115 n. 2; 130. 

Kiwaja Bustan,T93 n. 2. 

Khwajagi Shirwani. calligraphist, 157-8. 
Kiwaja Jahan Turk, 135. 

— Momin Khan. 17. 

— Muhammad Shah. 128 n. 1. 

— Mun'im Kian, 19. 

Khwar, 192 n. 1. 

King's Room, 23-4. 
kiosks, 195. 

— , pillared, 94. 

Kirmfc, 100. 
kitchen, royal, 49, 
knobs and lobes, 211. 

— on balcony, 59. 

knowledge of building principles, 25. 

Konkan, 6;9. 

Kishna Prashad, Sii‘, 192. 

Kfifie script, 64 ; 99 ; 118 & n. 2 ; 127 ; 141 ; 168. 

/8ee inscriptions, &c. 

Jcunj (Kunj-Nishm), 114:. 

Kunj Nishin Hadrat, 152. 

Kutte ki Qabr, 171. 

L 

labyrinthine underground, passages, 23. 
lace-like patterns, 158. 
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ladies* graves, 161; 164; 168-9; 170 n. 2; 171; 
174; 209. 

ladies of harem, 49. 

— , royal, 59. 

Lahore, 11 ; 73. 
laid-out court, 168. 

Laklinarani, 203. 

Lad Ba^, 72 ii. 1. 

Lai Bur J, 42 ; 85. ■ ■ 

laminated metal bars, 36. 
lamp-lit spring of fomitain, 177. 
damp of faith’, 206 11 . 1. 
lamps of dargali, 107 n. 3. 

— , perpetual, in shrine, 179. 
landing, 76; 181; 208; 211. flights of steps, 
staircase, steps. 

— of swimming bath, 78. 
langar-Midna, 186. 

langur (Hanuman monlmy), 2. 
lantern cupola, 48. 
lantem-hke vault, 48. 
lantern-shaped projection, 56. 

Large Gun Bastion, 35 ; 37. 
iaterite, 1 ; 88. 

— crust, 205. 

— masonry, 105. 

— rock, 31. 
lattice- work, 96. 
laundrymen (dhobis), 179. 
leaf- and flower-patterns, 73. 
leaf- and vase-motif, 71. 
leaf-pattern, 154 ; 209. 
leather buckets, 77. 

Leopard’s House, 104-5. 
level, floor-, 81. 

levels, various, of landing, 78. 
library, 97. 

— of Madrasa, 24. 

— of 3, 000 MSS., 92. 
lightning conductor, 93. 

— , destruction by, 92. 
limonitic surfaces, 1. 

116n. 1; 180; 207. 

— and 179. 
lingayats, 80; 116 & nn. 1 & 3. 
lintels, 63 n. 1. 

■ — and door frames, 21. 

— and joints, 72. 

Hon and rising sun, 24 ; 70. 
lion-headed god, 169. 
lion incarnation of &va, 179. 

'Little mosque’ between tombs, 138 n. 1. 
live coals as defence, 37. 
living rock, moat cut in, 168. 

Local Fund Office, 48. 
lock, primitive, 40 n. 2. 
locks, iron, 23 n. 1. 

Lodhi kings, 117. 
lofty entrance, 95 ; 98. 
long front of buildings, 55. 

‘Long Gun’ Bastion, 80-1. 
long gun, carved, 80. 


long-range firing, 36. ■ 

' — gun, 41. 

loopholed battlements, 83 ; 90. 

loopholes, 43. 

loop in road, 39. 

lotus leaf orb, 101. 

love of colour, 25. 

low-arched door, 163. 

lowlands, 68 ; 79. 

— , eastern, 36. 

lozenge-shaped panels, 142; 163; 168. 

L-shaped block, 81. 

— cells, 208. 

— plan, 169. 

Lutf-Ullah, 186. 
luxuriant painting, 72. 

M 

Ma’athm-ul-Umara (Bibl. Ind.), 15 nn. 5 & 7; 

16 & nn. 1, 4, 8; 17 ii. 1. 
machicoulis (machicolations), 31, 35-7; 90. 
ma^dhana, 196. 

Madrasa, v ; — at Bidar, 24, 

Madrasa-Dulhan Darwaza road, 112. 
Madrasa-Fort road, 111. 

Madrasa of Mahmud Gawan, 17 ; 24 ; 91-100 ; 126 ; 
159. 

magazines, 81. 

Ilahdbhdrata, ^ n, 1, 

Maharaja, Sir Kishan Parshad, 192. 

Maharashtra, 5. 

Mah Bano 8. 

Mahbub Subbani, monastery of, 111. 

MaWud Ganj, 83. 

— Gawan Khwaja, 7-8 ; 9 & n. 5 ; 29-30 ; 73 ; 130 ; 
135; 193; 195. 

— Khaiji, of Malwa, 8-9. 

, SuMn, 29 ; 24 ii. 1. 

— Khan. 129. 

— Shah Baihmani, 33 ; 44-5 ; 136 ; 210 n. 1 ; 212. 
11,85. 

of Gujarat, 8 ; 29 n. 5. 

’s Gun, 82. 

, son of Muhammad Shah III, 10. 

Mahur, 6 ; 129. 

Mailur, 203. 
main entrance, 93. 

Majdhub, 190. 
majestic dome, 184. 

Majlis-i-Mukarram, 47 n. 2. 

Majnun and Laila, 123. 

Makhduma-i-Jahan. 135. 

Makhdum-i- J ahaniyan. Jahan-Gasht, 102 n. 1. 
Makhdum Qadiri, I^anqah of, 112. 

Makki Darwaza, 84. 

Mdlavilcdgnimitra, 3 n. 1. 

MaHk Ahmad Baihri, 11. 

— Marjan, 14-15 ; 27 ; 30 ; 49 ; 74 n. 1 ; 170-1 . 
Malkapur tanic, 183 ; 212. 

MaUu Khan. 8. 

Malwa, 6; 8-9. 
mandapy 189. 
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man^upa, 21, 

Maixlu Darwaza, 31 ; 35 ; 56 & n. 3 ; 81 ; 85. 
Mangal (Tuesday), 88. 

Mangaipet Darwaza, 83 ; 87-9 ; 89 n. 1 ; 109 : 110 
n, 1; 177 ; 181&11. I.. 

mango-trees, 148-9 ; 160-2 ; 167-8 ; 174 n. 2 ; 125 : 
204, 

mango-, and tamarind-trees, 160 . 

Manhiyar Talim (Bangle-Seller’s School), 20 n. 
■2; 102-3. 
manh,ol 0 s, 205.,. 

Mtojra river, battle at, 18; 183. 

Maratha army, 18. 

— ^ country, 89 ; 152. 

Marathas, 12. 

Marathi inscription, 140; 203. 
marble decoration, 108. 
marginal mouldings, 163. 
margins, black stone, 53; 112. 

— , masonry, 103. 

— , stone, 61 ; 199. 

Marrakesh, 91. 

Marshall, Sir John, vii ; 23 n. 1 ; 24 ; 95. 
Masjid-i-Jamf, 54; 130. 
masonry, 40. 

— blocks, 173. 

— , carved, 59. 

— , clumsy, 56, 

— • of gateways, 62. 
massive arch, 136. 

— arches and walls, 67-8. 

— block, 82. 

— building, 37-8. i 

— masonry, 188. 

— structure, 184. 

— style of building, 40 ; 173. 

— walls, 155. 
matchlocks, muskets, 81. 
maulsarl trees, 184. 
mausolea, 28. 
mausoleum, 187. 

— of Jahan Barid, 110 n. 4. 

— of Mahmud Shah. 137. 

Mazandarani, Sharaf-ud-Din, 66 n. 1. 
measurements of court, 38 n. 1. 

Mecca Gate, 84. 

medallions, 101; 135; 141; 143; 148; 187; 201; 
209. 

medieval Deecani temples, 47, 59. 

— Hindu shrines, star-shaped, 25. 

temples, 72; 100; 201 ; 212. 

— Muslim architecture, 114. 
meditation cell, 81. 

mela at sacred spring, 177. 
mdia azedirachta, 173. 

Meshhed, 92. 
metaphysicians, 124. 
middle and side arches, 62. 

— hall, 66. 

mihrab, 26; 66; 97; 103; 119 n.3; 130; 134; 136; 

139; 155; 197; 213. 
military prowess, 20. 


Mimusops elengij 184. 

I^Iin-AUah Shaii, 113 n. 1. 
minarets, 26 ; 93-5 ; 159 ; 196 ; 202. 
miniature column, lOL 

— towers, 26. 

ministers’ halls and rooms of audience, 65. 
Minnat-Ullah Bi Sahiba, Khanqah of, 113. 

JVIint jTaksai), 100. 

Mir ^Alam^, 84 n. 1. 

— Asad 'All Khan. 19. 

— Jumla, 14. 

— Kalan Khan 17 & n, 2 ; 190. 

11,18. 

— KhaM-UUah, 15; 198. 

— Lillahi, 19. 

— Nizam 'AH Klian. 17. 

Asaf Jail, 185. 

— Nur-Uliah, 208 n. 1. 

— Shams-ud-Din Mukhtar lOian, 15. 

Mirza Ibrahim Zubairi, 87 n. 3. 

— Husain Beg, 19. 

Mirzapur, 148. 

Mirza Wali Amir Barid, 140. 
missiles, 79. 

'jVIistress of the World’, 135. 

Mitthu Khan. 191. 

Myan Mitthu, 191 n. 1. 

— YMgar, 106 n. 2. 

moat, 29-31; 37; 41 ; 61 ; 167. 

, gateway to, 44. 
molasses-pan, 205. 
monastery, 110, 

— of Abu-’l-Faid, 184. 

j — of Mahbub Subhani, 111. 

: — of Shah ' Ali Husain, 1 10-1 1 . 
monkeys at fort, 35. 
monotony, 68. 
monsoon rains, 41 ; 80 ; 208. 
monuments of historical, rehgious, and archi- 
tectural significance, 28. 

'moon-faced queen’, 164. 
moonlit nights, 49. 

Moorish-Spanish buildings, 152. 
mortar, use of, 21. 
mosaic design, 64. 
mosaic-tiles, 48, 76. 
mosque, 165. 

Mosque at Gornalli, 193. 

— at Habshi Kot, 182. 
mosque, in palace, 74. 

Mosque of Shah 'AH, 203 n. 1. 

— , The, 138-9. 

mosque with arched openings, 84 n. 1. 

'Most Exalted Name’, 123. 
mother-of-pearl, 25; 44; 47-8. 
mouldings, 24; 163. 

— and niches, 154; 161. 

— , black stone, 46, 

— for tiles, 23. 

— in plaster, 165, 

— in stucco, 159. 

Mubarak Khalji. 91. 
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Mubariz iOiaiij 17. 

Mudgal, 57 n. 1. 

Mughal arches, 163; — architecture, 113; — - 
cusped arches, 46 ; — Empire, 16 ; 27 ; — forts, 
73 ; — governors, 83 ; 191 ; 199 ; — inscriptions, 
102 n. 1 ; — kings, 147 ;. — kingdom, 30; ■ — 
mmdrs, 94; ^ — pointed arches, 131 ; — period, 
199 ; _ style, 27 ; — tombs, 26. 

Mu^iA al-Qari ash-ShirazI, 143 So n. 2. 
Muhammadabad (Bidar), 29 n. 4; 206 n. 1. 
Muhammad 'Adil Shah, 57 n. 1, 

— ahQadiri, 107. 

— bin Tu^iuq, 3 ii. 4 ; 4 ; 22. 

— Hanlf, 208 ; 210. 

— ibn Ahmad Shah al-Wali al-Baihman!, 15 n. 3.' 

— Khan, 129. ■ 

— Mu'azzam, 14. 

— Qasim’s guns, 41. 

— Quli Qutb Shah. 60 n. 1. 

— Salih Kambo, 15 n. 2 ; 30 & n. 5 ; 54. 

— Shah, 10; 146 n. 3. ' ■ 

II, 5; 134-5. ■ ■ 

Ill, 9; 73; 184. 

Baihmani, 29-30. 

— — — 1 , 22 . 

111,12.- ■- 

— Sultan, 82 n. 4. 

Mufj^arram festival, 20 n. 2 ; 85 ; 102 n. 1 ; 197 n. 1. 
Muhibb-Ullah, 141 ; 144; 212. 

Muhi’ud-Din Gilani Qadiri, 107 n. 3 ; 189. 
3£uHzz4-Fddil, 49 n. 2. . 

Mukhtar Khan. 16 ; 87 n. 1 ; 177. 

al-Rusain! 84 n. 2 ; as-Sabzwarl, 30 ; 31 & 

n. 3;89 n. 2. 

Mukka Bi, 107 n. 3. 

Multani Pad^ah, 107 ; 109 n. 2 ; 112 & n. 4 ; 190 ; 

203 ; shrine, 17 n. 2 ; 18 n. 1. 

Mupda Burj, 82 ; 84-5. 

Muntakhabul-Lubab. 54 n. 2. 

Muqtada Khan, 17. 
mumm paths, 184. 
murders, 136. 

Murtada Edian. 18. 

— Nizam Shah. 13 ; 74 n. 1 ; 82. 

Mushir-ul-Mulk, 19. 

music at the fort, 34. 

Muvsic Gallery, 33 ; 154. 
musicians’ hall, 78 ; 145. 

Muslim architecture, styles in, 24; 212. 

— buildings, 63. 

— craftsmanship, 71. 

— designs, 46. 

Muslims in the Deccan, 177. 
mysterious sepulchral halls, 155. 
mystic effect, 97. 

N. . 

Nad-i-'Ali, 143. 

Nadim-Uliah Shah, 190. 

Nagina Mahall, 57. 

Na’i ka Maqbara, 166. 

Nala and Damayanti, 3. 
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Naqqar Khana. 33 ; 154. 

Narasimha, 169. 

narrow arcades and hall, 80. 

— ^ passage, 179. 

Nasii’-ud-Daula,. 84 & n. 1 ; 88 & n. 2 ; 102 ii. 1. 

— Isaf JahIV, 83. 

Nasir-ud-Daula, Bahadur Nawab, 2. 
Nasir-ud-Din, Isma'il,, 4. 

Nasir-ud-Din, Rau^an Chiragin 211. 

Nasir Khan, 147. 

, Faruqi of Asir, 6. 

nasM4 characters in handwTiting, 188 ; 198 n. 1. 

— Sind nastaHiqi 111 . 

nmtaltq, 84 n. 2 ; 107 n. 3 ; 171 n. 2'; 177. 

national pride, 20. 

natural terraces, 177. See terraces. 

NaubM, 1 n. 3 ; 205. 

Naubat Khana, 78, 83. 
nauras, 87 & n. 3. 

Nauras Darwaza (Fath Darwaza), 87. 

Nawab Asaf Jah, 17. 

— Nazar Bahadur Khan. 19 n. 1. 

— of Hyderabad, 20-1. 

‘Nayres’, 29 n. 5. 

Near East, 166 n. 1. 

neglected ruins, 169. 

neglect of buildings, 56. 

network of arches, 163. 

niches, 56 ; 101 ; 117 ; 159; 161 ; 200. 

— , arched, 90; 191. 

— , as cupboards, 153. 

— , decorative, 6^ 

— for statues of gods, 72. 
nlm trees, 173; 192. 

Ni'matabad (palace at), 5 ; 7 ; 146 n. 4. &c. 
Nfmat-Ullah Wall, 119; 127-8; 146. 

— Kirmani, 115 & n. 1 ; 116; 118 n. 3; 141; 
208 n. 1; 212. 

nine domes, 68. 

— graves, 143. 
ninety-five bays, 55. 

‘ninety-nme names, the’, 148. 

Nizam 'Ali Khan, Nawab, 18-19; 186. 

Nizami, 13 n. 4. 

Nizam of Hyderabad, H.E.H., vi. 

Nizam Shah. 8-9 ; 134-6. 

Baihmani, 29 ; 109. 

, tomb of, 9 n. 2. 

— Shahi Dynasty, 11. 

Nizam-ud-Din, 173-5. 

— Auliya, 211. ^ 

Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah, 17. 

— !Baihri, 11. 
non-embodiment, 122, 

North Africa, 166 n. 1. 

Northern India, 59 ; 68 ; 163. 
northern steps, 77. 

— wall, 62. 

North Indian buildings, 57. 
north-south-east- west doors, 152. 
note to H.H. Govnt., v. 
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not-God and God, 122. 
nullahs, 40. 

Ndr Khan ki Talim, 2.0 ii. 2. 

Muhammad Khan. IS-IO. 

Niir-Ullah, 115. 

— Rusaini, 146-7. 

0 ■' 

* Obstinate Barid’s’ tomb, 161 ii. 1. 

ocean and wave, 122. ■ 

octagon, 207 ; — , star-shaped, 71. 

octagonal bases, 94; 99; 117; 136; 151; 159; 

i81;184. .■ 

■ — ■ bastions, 35; 90. 

— cisterns, 65; 75.' 

— floor, 93. 

— pillars, 160. 

— rim, 137-8. 

— room.s, 59 ; 70-1 ; 74 ; 76. 

— shaft, 197. 

— tombs, 142-4 ; 148. 

— towers, 26, 

Odeon, or Music Hall, 78. 
offerings of Truth, 126 n. 2. 
officers of the court, 65. 

— of the garrison, 79. 
offsets, 79. 

ogee arch, 79. 

Old Fort bastion, 31. 

Oldham, C.E.A.W., vii. 

Old Naubat Khana, 78. 
oomara (’umara), 11. 
open-air bath, 75. 
open-arched tomb, 183. 
open arches, 155; 191. 

— court, 75 ; 153. 

'opener of gates', 206 n. 1. 
openings, arched, 57 n. 3 ; 81 ; 110. 
opulence and power of Bailimani kings, 64. 
orb-crowned minarets, 117; 198. 

— pillars, 163; 212. 
orb, lotus-leaved, 101. 

— of tomb, 161. 
orbs and disks, 165. 

— of gilded copper, 138. 

— on turrets, 111. 
ordnance, pieces of, 38. 
origin of pearl, 122. 

— of title 'Baihman’, 147. 

Orissa, Rai of, 8-9. 
ornament, stucco, 58. 

ornamental arch, 164; — bands, 200; — border, 
143 ; — cascade, 65 ; — parapet, 136 ; 153 ; 189 ; 
191. 

ornamentation, 65; 94; 145. 
ornate turrets, 117. 

Osmania University, v. 

outer and inner staircases, 90 n. 2. 

— court, 62. 

outlined arches as ornamentation, 178. 
oval form, 63 ; — panels, 118. 
overgrown ruins, 166 n. 3; 169. 


overlapping arches, 82; 138-9; 143 ; 145; 150-1 
153; 158-9; 161; 163; 167. . 
oxen, to draw water, 77. 

Oxford University Press, vii. 


P 

painted ceilings, 129; 132; 175; 212. 

— glass, 55. 

— mausoleum, 136. 

— names on ceiling, 116. 

'painted palace’, 13. 
painter’s name, 125. 

paintings, 117 ; — on dome, 127 n. 1. 
pairs of arches, 134. 

Paithan, 3. 

Pakhal, 203. 
palace, 61. 

— and forecourt, 66-7. 

— , plan of, 48. 

Palampet, 133. 
pan^a4inga, 179. 

panels, 95-6 ; — inscribed, 36. 

— of guns, inscribed, 42 n. 2. 

— of tile-work, 63. 

— , ornamental, 85. 

Paniya lOiandaq, 31 n. 1 ; 80. 

Panjatan, 119. 
panorama of country, 143. 

— , picturesque, 62. 
pantheon, Hindu, 207. 
panthers, 70 n. 1. 

Papnas, 1 ; — groves, 204 ; — spring, 207-8. 
parade of royal guards, 74. 
parallel streets, 90. 

parapet, 52 ; 55 ; 88-9 ; 91 ; 99-100 ; 110 ; 135 ; 138 ; 
171-2; 196; 203; 209; 212-13. 

— on walls, 148. 

— ruined, 145. 

— with coloured tiles, 32. 

— with trefoil-pattern design, 101 n. 1 ; 117 ; 193. 
paraphernalia, royal, 76. 

parking of carts, 84 n. 1. 
parJcota, 31~S; 41. 
parrot, 191 n. 1. 

Parvati, 207. 
partridges,!. 

Pasand Khan. 11-12. 
passage, 85 ; 89. 

— between forts, 41 ; — from tomb, 162 ; — hewn 
through rock, 37; — , covered, 79; — with 
arches, 67. 

papx, 102. 

Patancheru inscription, 128 n. 1. 
path of the Unknown, 126. 
paved court, 70; 113; 198-9. 

— walli, 107 ; 209. 
pavements, 61 ; 93. 

pavilion, 209-10; — , arcaded, 105; — s of 
palace, 23 ; — s, royal, 47-8 ; 69. 
pedestals in pavilion, 76. 

— , stone, 63&n. 3; 196. 
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^pendant andciiain’ design, 168., See also ‘'chain 
and peiidaiitd. 
peiideiitives, 117. 
pentagonal pendant, 155. 

— projections, 138. 

Penth (ipf), 88. , 
percolation of rain-water, 212. 
perpendicular h^ill, 90. 

Persia, 6; 91. 

Persian architects, 23; 46; 72; 126; 212. 

— and Turkish architects, 29. 

— artisans, 73. 

— -.couplets 111 n. 2. 

— craftsmen, 64. 

■ — dames, 59. 

— emblems, 70. 

— engineers, 205. 

— influence (in military architecture), 34. 

— inscription, 89 n. 2. See inscriptions, tablets, 
&c. 

— inspiration, 24. 

— merchants in Deccan, 73. 

— record, 177. , 

— style couch, 102. 

■ — verses, 188; 194.' 
peshgdh, 68 ; 74. 

petitions, 65 ; — hung on tomb walls, 208. 

Petla Bmj, 41-2. 

Physical Training School, 110. 
physicians, Hindu and Muslim, 7. 
picturesque gateway, 89. 
picturesqueness, 52. 

picturesque view, 177 ; from train, 184. 

piers and walls, 68. 

— , masoni’y, 60 ; 77. 

— , massive, 93. 

pilgrims to shrine, 179. See shrine, bathing &c. 
pillar and lintel, 101. 
pillared halls and porches, 21. 
pillar pedestals, 74. 

pillars, 91 ; — , carved, 37 ; from elsewhere, 102 ; 

— in rows, 63 ; — , masonry, 110. 
pipe-line, 39. 
places of worship, 176. 
plain bands, 152. 

— ^ surfaces, 55. 
plan of cistern, 53. 

— - of Jamal-ud-Din’s tomb, 175. 

— of Royal Pavilion, 75. 

— of subterranean rooms, 77. 
plaster decoration, Hindu, 27. 
plastered surface, 163. 

• — walls, 132.'': 
plaster ribs, 137 ; 168. 

— sarcophagi, 164. 

plaster- work, 59-60 ; 78 ; 114 ; 163 ; 191 ; 200 ; 213. 

— decorations, 100; 153. 

— of vaults, 33 ; 35. 

— , ornamental, 101. 

Plate XVII, 104 ; — LVIII, 103 ; — LX, 104. . 
plateau, 39 ; 71 ; 83 ; 182 ; — of Bidar, 30. 
platform, 50-1 ; 53 ; 100 ; 108 ; 211. 

H 
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■ platform above reservoir, 154. 

— of tombs, 154 ; 174 ; 191 ; 195 ; 207.. 
plinth, 93- 96; 105; 108; 149 ; 203 ;. 211. 

— , high, 164. 

— of block, 82. 

— of hall, 107. 

— of platform, 151 ; 158 ; 160; 174. 

— of steps, 74. 

— of tomb, 171. 

poems by Q^tb Shah! kings, 60 n. L 

— of Nizami, 13 ii. 4. 
poet and sultan, 66 n. 1. 
police sawar stables, 104. 

— station, 91. 

polished black stone, 65-6; 109; 155 ; 186. 

— stone, 131. 

steps, 149. 

I polish of stone, 22 ; 63 ; 74. 

I political causes of deterioration, 26. 

I polo, inscription refeiTing to, 162, 

I — posts [ ?], 162. 

I Polybius, 23 n. 1 . 

‘ polygonal buildings, 209. 
ponies and cattle, 177. 

Poona, 19. 

porcelain, Chinese, 73. 

porch, 76 ; 99 ; — , rectangular, 70. 

portico, 93; 143. 

Portuguese, 29 n. 5. 
post-and-lintel style, 21. 
post-Baihmam tombs, 136. 
powder and shot, 36 ; 39. 
i — magazine, 92 n. 6. 

prayer-hall, 22; 55; 103-4; 110-111; 145; 159; 
165; 167-9; 176; 178; 195; 197-9; 201; 203; 
209. 

prayer-niche, 97. 
prayer-room, 107 n. 2 ; 182. 
pre-Islamic forts, 82. 

— tower, 90. 
pre-Mughal tombs. 211. 
prickly shrubs, 169. 
principal teacher, 98. 
privacy provided, 69. 
privy, 75; 78. 
professors of college, 192. 
professors' rooms, 99. 
projection, northern, 64. 

projections, 93 ; — , masonry, 93 ; — , rectangular, 
97 n.2. 

props, carved, 71. 
pseudo-dervishes, 190* 
pseudo-owners of land, 149. 

Public Works Dept., V. 
puja, 189. 

pujaris of temple, 178; 180. 
pulpit {minbar) 166 n. 1. 
pump, electric, 52, 

Punishment Houses, 103. 

Punjab Museum Coin Catalogue, 15 n. 4. 
puppet kings, 137. 

Parana QiFa, 37-8 ; 40-1 ; 70 n. 1 ; 80, 
h 
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.Purina Qifa bastion , 85. 
pyraniidai tomb, 164. 

Q 

■ Qadiiiya> 119. 

Qa^ii Shanis-iid-Din, 206. 

Qadfs of Mam, 206 ii. 1. 

Qalandar Khan, 15-16 ; 54 n. 3. 

— Khan's tomb, 16 n. 3. • 

Qanir-iid-Dm, 177 n. 4. 

Qandiiar, 11, 13, 25. 
qa§ba, 3. 

Qasim Barid, 11 ; 12 ; 13 ii. 2 ; 25 ; 149. 

— ■ — II, 14 ; 42 & n. 2 ; 85 & nn. 1-2 ; 162-5. 

“IPs tomb, 183. 

QasKsabon-ki-Masjid, 63 n. 3. 

qawwali, 816. 

qiblah, 26 ; 92 n. 2 ; 125. 

Qubad Khan, 16. 

Qubli Snltani, 54. 
qneen-mother, 9. 

quintessence of entity, 122 ; 124. ' 

Qur'an, 95; 148. 

Qur 'an vii. 47, 125 ; — xvi. 92, 206 n. 1 ; — xxx. 
14,125. 

Qur'an, chapters of, quoted, 85 n. 1 ; — , in Kufic, 
110; — , quotation, 114; — , recitals, 186, 193; 

■ — , reciters, 138 n. 1. 

Qur 'anic quotation, 1 43 n. 2 ; , by Adhari,66 n. 1 . 

— texts, 33 n. 1 ; 38 ; 39 n. 1 ; 137 n. 2; on 

bands, 158 & n. 1. 

— verses, 92 n. 2; 213. 

Qutb road, 56 n. 2. 

— Muhammad Multani, 107 n. 3. 

— Shahi, 153, 

Q.utlugh Khan. 4. 

R 

Rabat, 91. 

Raff, Persian architect, 22. 

Raghoba, 18. 

Raichur, 129. 

railing of plaster- work, 155. 
rail-pattern, 158. 
railway engineers, 184. 

— , Hyderabad-Bidar, 20. 

— track, 17L, 
rain-water erosion, 192. 

— percolation, 196. 

— tunnel, 80. 

Rajab, 147 n. 2. 

Raja Chandra Sen, 17. 

Rajamundri, 8-9, 

Rama, 2 ; — and Ravaiia, 190. 

Ramadan, 42 & n. 2 ; 125 ; 189. 

Ramappa temple, 133 n. 4; 203. 

Ramgarh, 6; 129. 

ramparts, line of, 34 & n. 3 ; 41 ; 45; 51. 

Raiigln Mahall, vi ; 13 ; 14 n. 1 ; 25 ; 44-49 ; 91, 

— Masjid, 201. 

Ran Kliamb, 162. 

Ravana, 2; 190. 


' Rajmiond, Monsieur, 19; 41. 
receding arches, 97. 

— bands, 189 ; 201 . 

— facets, 166 ; 213. 
recessed fa 9 ades, 101. 

— windows, 47. 

recital, reciters, reciting, of Qur'an, 107 ii. 3 ; 138 * 
159; 166; 181. 

Records Office, 58. 
rectangular apartments, 77. 

— door, 207. 

— entrance room, 33. 

— haUs,69;71. 

— openings, 37 ; 134. 

— panels, 156. 

— plan, 74; 201. 

— porch, 70. 

— tank, 52. 

— windows, 96. 

red and gold designs, 71. 

Red Bastion, 42. 
red flowers, 62. 

Regency, Council of, 8-9. 
relics, room for, 102. 
religious atmosphere, 158. 

— buildings, Muslim, 26. 

— ceremonies, 172. 

— conventionalities, 155; 158. 

— expressions, 26. 

— learning, 109. 

— practices, 192. 

— shrines, 80. 

— texts ill tile- work, 156. 
remains of buildings, 80. 
remodelling of fortifications, 29. 
repair of old fort, 29. 
reservoir, 53 ; 56 ; 77 ; 78 ; 205. 
retaining walls, 211. 

retinues of nobles, 74. 

Revenue authorities, 128 ii. 2. 

— Department, 66. 

— Member, 91. 
revolt in capital, 144. 
rhomboid-shaped fort, 30. 

Rieu, Catalogue, 115 n. 1. 
ribbed partitions, 153. 
ribs of brick, 173. 

rich decoration, 57 ; 64 ; 190. 

Rida 'All Edian. 185. 
ritual at tomb, 128. 

Miydd‘Ul-Insha, 10; 195. 

Roads Committee, 114 n. 1. 
roads emerging from Bidar, 176. 

Bobah-i-Deccan, 13 n. 1. 
rockets and shells, 73 n. 1 ; 82. 
rock-hewn moat, 34 n, 3. 

— shrines, 145. 

rock- or wood-architecture, 21. 
rock-partitions, 30. 
rock-wall, 43. 
rock tunnel, 80. 
rocky soil, 205. 
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roof-comeyr' turrets, 175. 
roof level, 213. 

— of fort, 43. 

— of liall, 57. 
rope motif, 142. 
rope-pattern, 46; 131. 

— — - carving, 150. 

rosaries of rudmicsha beads, 80 n. 2. 

rose blossoming in garden, 157, 

rosettes in bands, 158 ; 16^ 

roiigli-tooled iiiasoniy, 150; 160; 164; 170 n. 2. 

trap, 100. 

rows of arches, 103. 

— of columns, 55. 

royal apartments blown up, 74 n. 1. 

Royal Bath, 64; 73. 
royal 'courier’, 14 n. 1. 

— factory, 36 11 . 1. 

— family apartments, 70. 

— hall, 72. 

— tower, 44. 

— treasuiy^ 172. 
rubbish dumps, 93. 

— heaps, 63. 

Ruby Gardens, 52-3. 
mdralclisa bead pattern, 80 ; 100. 

Rukn-iid-Din Khan. 18 n. 3. 
running w^ater, 74. 

russet, buff and grey, 117. 

Rustam Dil Khan. 16 ; 202. 

S 

Sabaji, 12. 

Sabbal Band kd Gumbad, 161. 

Sabzwari, as-, 84 n. 2. 
sacbuts, 29 n. 5. 

Sad and Nun, 85-6 n. 1. 

Sadasiva Reddi, 18-19. 

Sadr-i-Jahan, 9. 

Sadr Ta^aUuqdar, 19. 

Sa'd-ud-Din an-Nuhnani, 206 n. 1. 
safety exits, 23. 

Sahib Khan, 13. 
saintly personages, 208. 
saints, popular, 107, 
saint’s sepulchre, 201. 

Saivite devotees, 80 n. 2. 

— emblem, 80. 

— worship, 180. 

Sajjadas, 106; 109-10; 212. 

Sajjada Sahib, the, 181 ; 186. 

Saif Jang Najm-ud-Dauia, 18. 

— Khan Kotwalbek, 33. 

Salabat Jang, Nawab, 17-18. 
salts in earth, 63. 

sam' a-Midna, 186. 
samddhf 179; 189. 
samddhl, 80. 

Samarqand, 92. 

Samarra, Great Mosque, 90. 

Samnan, 192. 

Samugarh, battle of, 15 n. 5, 
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sanad of Aurangzeb, 189, 
sanads, 109.' 

Sangat Mahail, 133 n. 3. 

Sanskrit woit 1% 60 n. I, 

Sara ’i of Mir ' Alain , 84 ii . 1 . 
sarcophagus (sarcophagi), 132; 149 ii., 2; 151; 
155;I6S; 173. 

Sardar-ul-Mulk Ghansi l^Iiyan, 19, 
sat gazi gun, IS. 

Savah (Sawa), SawaJI, 146 ii. 2. 
sawars, 104. 

Savyid. ’Ali Tabataba, 66 & n. 1 ; 67; 7L 
— ^abi'b, 144n.‘i, 

— Hanif, 1 ii. 4. 

— Khaiii-Ullah, 19.' 

— Mlran, 102 n. 1 . ' 

— Mirza Mashliadf. 210 ii. 1. 

— Muhammad, 114. 

— Mur tad a, 102 ii. 1. 

— -us-Sadat, 1& n. 3; 204; 210 n. 1. 

— Wall, 107 n. 3. 

— Yahya, 208.' 

Sazawar Khan. 17 & ii. 1. 
scalloped arches, 46. 
scarp, 31, 83, 207-8. 

— of Daiilatabad fort, ■ 23. 

'scented body’, 206 n. 1, 

school built by Mahmud Gawan, 10. 
schools for plyysical training, 20 ii. 2, 
scientists and philosophers, 92. 
scions of royal family, 172. 
screens, arched, 181. 

— of trellis-work, 144. 
sea route from China, 73. 
secret passages, 77. 

— truth, 123, 
semicircular dome, 170. 
semi-decagonal projections, 98-9 ; 143* 
separate vaults, 143. 

sepulchral cliamber, 107 n. 3; 108; 151; 169; 
190-1. 

— hall, 134; 136; 138; 140; 198; 200; 209; 212, 

— room, 207. 
seraglio, royal, 51. 
seven-step flight, 163. 

XVI Ith century, 202. 
seven vaults, 81 . 

shade of mango-grove, 175. 
shadow of reality, 122. 

Shah 'Abd-ur-Razzaq, 18 n. 3. 

— Abu-’l-Faid, 184. 

— 'Alamgir, 54 n. 3. 

— 'Ali, 188-9 ; 198 ; 203. 

— — Qadiri, 202 n. 1. 

Shahbad stone, 199 n. 2, 

Shflb Biirj, 12; 44. 

— Ganj, 17 n. 3. 

Darwaza, 83-4 ; 87 & n. 1 ; 90 ; 104. 

grain market, 84. 

Shahi Hammam, 51-2. 

— MatbaMl, 49-51 ; 58. 

Shah ishaq, 108. 
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Shah J ahan, 14-1 5 ; 30 ; 54 ; 57 . 

— " Khalxl-UIlah, tomb of, 7. 

— KmiJ Nishlii, 181. 

■ 'Shall Mohib Oolla’, 11. 

Shah M-u,liibb-ITIlah, 141 ; 144 & n. 1. 

— Mhmit-Ullah Kirmaiii, 141. 

— Mshiii, 46 ; 48. 

Shah»nishm. 110, 

Shah iNishfii, 'royal chamber’, 25. 

— Nfir, 192. 

— Rajfi, 148. 

Shahiir year, 141. . ' 

Shaikh, ’lOO. 

~ Badr-ud-Dm, 199. , 

— Bawi, 107 n. 3. . 

— Maliammad Husain, 195. 

— Nur Samnani, 192. 
sliajrds, 115 n. 2 ; 116. 

Shakar Khelda, 17. 

Shams-iid-Dm, 5; 88 n. 1. 

' — Muklitar Khan, 15. ■ 

Shankar Rai, 7. 

Sharhiid-Bin Mazaiidarani, 66 n. 1. 

Sharbat Ba^, 192-3. 

Sharza Darwaza, 12; 32; 34. 
shells, artillery, 73 n. 1. 

— , manufacture of, 29 n. 5. 

Slier Shall. 29 n. 5. 

Shi'a tendencies, 115. 

Shihab-ud-Din, 4. 

— 5 Ehwaja 'All Yazdi, 12. 

Shfite creed, 115. 

— durud.lld, 

— -faith, 102 n. 1. 

— Imams, 116. 

Shirazi calligrapher, 143. 
shot and powder, 36 ; 39. 
shrines, 80. 

— in garden, 180. 

Shrines of R. Sh, 'AH and Sh. Abu-’i-Hasan, 
187. “ 

Shukr-Ullah of Qazwin, 125-6. 

§iddiq Shah, 105. 

ki Ta'lim, 20 n. 2. 

side-walls, 96. 

Sidi Marjan, 83; 110 n. 4. 
siege, 61 ; — defences, 34. 
sifting the earth, 157. 

(spire), 80. 

silhouette, architectural, 95. 
silted-up tank, 176. 
silver chairs, 11 ; 144 n. 1. 

— devices on inlaid ware, 20 n. 1. 
single-hall mosque, 191. 

Sirka, Konkan chief, 7, 

Sita, 2. 

situation of Bidar town, 1. 
six compartments, 188. 
sixteen-sided building, 187. 

— figure, 201. 

— plan, 139. 
sixty stages, 29. 


Siva, 116 n. 1 ; 207. 

Siyadat Klian. 18. 

sketch plan of Habshi Kot, 182. 

skilled technique, 158. 

skin diseases, 210. 

slab, carved, 53. 

slabs, marginal, 97. 

slender apices, 94. 

slim proportions, 68, 

sluices, 203 ; 208. 

Small Monastery of Mahbiib Subhani, 111-12. 

small squares in plaster, 145. 

smoke covering paintings, 185. 

smooth glazed tiles, 73. 

smoothly dressed masonry, 174. 

snakes, intertwined, 179; 207. 

social purposes, 52. 

Solah Khamb mosque, 16; 54; 57; 60 & n. 3. 
solidarity of architecture, 58, 
solids and voids, 95. 

Solomon, 140 n. 2. 

sombre architecture, 152. 

source of stream, 123. 

southern and northern parts of court, 63. 

— apartments, 51. 

— side of court, 60. 

— wmg, 61, 

of court, 50. 

of palace, 59. 

south gate of tomb, 167. 

— rooms, 79. 

I Spam and North Africa, 164. 

! spandrels, 46 ; 68; 70; 96; 107; 116; 118; 156; 
161; 163; 201. 

— of arches, 143. 

— with medallions, 154; 168. 

Spanish Moors, 152. 

Span of arch, 34 n. 2 ; 57 n. 4 ; 69 ; 80 ; 89 ; 162 n. 
1 ; 183. 

— of 18 ft., 136. 
spikes, iron, 85. 
sphal curvings, 163. 

— design, 168; 185. 

— motif, 166. 
spire of temple, 189. 
splashing waters, 78. 
splendour of roof, 62. 
spring below cliff, 192 n. 2. 

springing-point of dome, 99; 103; 136; 154; 163: 
168. 

spring, natural, 205. 
springs and watercourses, 1 . 

— now choked up, 160. 
spur of plateau, 80. 
square base, 132; 145; 191. 

— chamber, 149. 

— cistern, 169. 

— panels, 150. 

— plan, 148; 175; 207; 209. 

of platform, 162. 

of tomb, 138-40. 

— platform, 199. 
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square rooms, 57 ; 61 ; 65 ; 77. 

squinches, 45; 50; 55; 97; 117; 129; 135; 137; 
140; 145; 148; 151; 161; 163; 165; 168; 184; 
187 ; 191 ; 201 ; 209 ; 213. 
stables, police, 104. 
stages and steps, 85. 

— , justification built in, 40. 

— upper and lower, 38. ' ■ . 
staircase, 61 ; 76 ; 81 ; 160 ii. L 

— into well, 183. ' 

— of 15 steps, 153. 

— rock-hewn, 40. 
stalactites, 163. 
stars, band of, 163. 
star-sliaped interiors, 50. ’ ■ 

— octagon, 71. 

— panels, 152. 

— patterns, 160. 

— plan, 25. . 

— squares, 96. 

— ^ temples, 21. 

steel and iron weapons, 73 n. 1. 
steps, 38 n, 2 ; 40. 

flight of, 74; 103; 145. 

— in passage, 41. 

— inside walls, 143; 151. 

— in thickness of wall, 134. 

— of Samarra tower, 90 n. 2. 

— up to passage, 84. 

S -shaped court, 37. 
stilt, 213. 

— of arch, 79 ; 133. 

— of dome, 150; 155; 163. 

— showing Persian influences, 67-8. 

— to apex, 138. 

stone and mortar building, 28. 

Stone, Henry, and Son, vii. 
stone margins, 190. 

— sarcophagi, 139-40; 151. 
storage, 81 ; — of arms, 40. 
store-rooms, 98 ; 173. 
stores for goods, 105. 

struts, 46 ; — of dome-waU, 55. 
stucco decoration, 185. 

— -wwk, 51 ; 57 ; 116 ; 130 ; 153 ; 188 ; 190. 
subdued lighting, 97. 

Subhan Quli, 128 n. 1. 

subterranean canals of Naubad and Bidar, 205-6. 

— channel, 97 n. 1. 

— passage, 77-8. 

Suburban Monuments, 176-213. 

Sufic doctrine, 119; 127. 

Sufi terminology, 190. 

Siifiya School, Mosque Arch, 109 n. 2. 

sugar cane, field, 204-5. 

'sugar of gratitude’, 123. 

Sukla Tirath, 1 n, 3. 
sulphur springs, 210. 

Sultan Firoz Shah, 148. 

Sultan Mahmud Shah, 144. 

— Muhammad Shah, 144. 

Sultans of Delhi, 166 ; 209 ; 211. 


sun and moon, 126. 
smstika, 64. 

Swamikannu Pijlai, 85-6 ii. 2. 
sweeper of the porch, 126. 
swimming-bath, 72; 74-5. 
swings, 2il. 

Syed Husain ■Bilgrami, 116 n.. 1. 

Sykes, P. M., 'A Fifth 92 ii. 3. 

symbols on tombs, 201. 

syncretism of Hindu & Muslim art, 27 et passim, 
S^winx in Hju^eania, 23 ii. 1. 

T' 

Ta'alluqdar, 19. 

— of Bidar, 102 n. 1. 

Ta'alluc|dar’s Court, 47 ; 58. 

Tabataba, Sa 3 wid 'All, 5 n. 6; 66 & n. 1. 
table-land, 41 ; 89. 

table of succession, 115 n. 3 ; 119 n. 1. 

'tablet’ design, 151. 

— , inscribed, 84 n. 2 ; 87 n. 1 ; 88 ii. 1; ill n. 2 ; 
187; 210. 

Tahdid Khana, 103. 

Tabsil Office, 59. 
takhti, 164; 200. 

Takht-i-Flroza, 10 n. 5: 64. 

Takht -i-Kirmani , 100-2 & 102 n. 1. 

Takht Mahall, vi ; 6 n. 1 ; 28 ; 40 ; 42 ; 44 ; '65 ; 69 ; 
91 ; 126 ; 153. 

, site of, 28. 

taklya, 100. 

Talghat Darwaza, 16 ; 83. 

Talikota, battle at, 13-14. 
tadim khanas, 103. 

Tadim of Nur Khan, 110, 

— Pansal, 104. 

— Siddiq Shah, 105-6. 
talisman texts, 127. 
tamarind trees, 174; 189; 205. 
tanhah and tumdn of Deccan, 66 n, 1. 

tank at Kamthana, 203; — at N.W. of fort, 80; 

— in old fort, 28. 
tanlcs, 176 ; 203 ; 208. 
tapering dome, 149. 

— form, 94. 

'Tara Mij’an’, 18. 

Ta'rikh-i-Firoz Shahi, 4 n. 1. 

Tarkash Mahall, 57-9 ; 60. 

Tarn, W. W., 23 n. 1. 

Tasker, Sir Theodore, vi; 66; 91. 

Tasker’s Walk, 44. 
tawa, 181. 
tawdry effect, 145. 

Telingana, 3 ; 5 ; 8 ; 10 ; 129 ; — country, 17. 
temple, near bastion, 80. 

— , on hill slope, 207 n. 2. 
temples in Deccan, 21. 

— , medieval, 59. 
temporary tomb, 151. 
terrace, 62 ; 81 ; 91. 
terra-cotta jails, 65. 
thickness of domes, 34. 
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thickness of iiiasoiiry, 58. 

thirty-six suites, 98. 

thorns, iron, star-shaped, 73 n. 1. 

Thousand Cells, 77~8, ' 
three-apartment hall, 77. , 
three- coinpartineiital building, 1 78. 
three-grave tomb, 183. 
three-storey building, 98. 

— tower, 94. 

threshold, 101 n. 2.- 
Throne Room, 69. ■ ' 

throne,' royal, ,67. 

‘throne verse’ {dyat-uUmrsl), 36; 117; 128; 139. 
thrust of dome, outwards, 55 ; 133. ' 

script, 33; 95; 118; 127; 143; 158; 193; 
206 n. 1; 210n. 1. 
tiger and rising sun, 70. Bee lion. 

— effigies, 24 ; 101 & n. 3. 

— in heraldry, 101 n. 3. 

Tiger of God, 12 ii. 3. 

‘tiger’s gate’, 12. 

tile and stucco decoration, 161. 

tiled panels, 24. 

tile-work, 24; 172 ; 185; 200. 

— , coloured, 45~7. 

— in rampart rooms, 35 n. 1. 
titles of 'Ala-ud-Din, 131 n. 1. 

Todar Mai (Tondar Mai) HazM, 17. 
toilet chamber, 45. 

— requisites, 153. 

Tomb and Mosque of Shah 'All Qadiri, 202-3. 

— at NaubM, 206. 

Tombs: 

'Abdullah Magliribi, 167 & 168 n. 1. 

Ahmad Shah al- Wall, 114-28. 

al- Waifs son, 129-30. 

'Ala-ud-Dhi, 105 ; 137. 

— Shah II, 130-2. 

'All Barid, 151-60. 

Amir Barid, 150. 

Badr-ud-Din Qadiri, 199-200. 

Fakhr-ul-MuIk. 211. 

Ghalib Khan. 191. 

Hadrat Bibi Bandagi Husaini, 169-70. 

— Makhdiim Qadiri, 200. 

— Multani Padshah, 107-9. 

— Nizam-ud-Din, 172. 

— Nur Samnani, 191-2. 

— Sayyid Amir Hamza Qadiri, 189. 

— Sayyid-us-Sadat, 208-11. 

— Shah Zain-iid-DIn Kunj Nishin, 1 74-5. 
Ibrahim Barid, 160-1. 

Khan Jahan Barid, 167-9, 

Khass Mahall, 190-1 . 

Mahmud Gawto, 192. 

— Shah Baihmani, 136-7. 

Malika-i- Jahan, 135-6. 

Muhammad Husain Imam-ul-Mudarrisin, 195. 
Qasim Barid and that of his consort, 149 n. 2 

II, 162-5. 

Shah 'Aii; 197-9. 

— Muhibb-Ullah, 212-13. 


Shah Raju, 148. 

— Rukh Hiaii, 139-40. 

Shaikh Badr-ud-Din, 199-220. 

Sultan, Ahmad Shah’s 'wife. 128-9. 

— Humavun, 132-4. 

— Kalim-Ullah, 138. 

— Muhammad Shah II La^kaii, 134-5. 

— Nizto Shah, 134-5. 

— Wali-Ullah, 137. 

‘Tomb of the Barber’, 166-7 ; 168 ii. 1. 

‘Tomb of the Dog’, 171-2. 

Tomb of Wali-UIiah, 110. 
tombstones, 57 n. 2. 
tombs under iiim tree, 146-8. 
tonga, V. 

top-heavy dome, 152 ; 158. 

Top-i-be mithll, 85-6. 

Top-i-Haidari, 42. 

Top-i-Ilahi, 36 n. 1. 

Top-i-Mahmud Shahi, 82 ; 85-6 n. 1. 

top in Firishta, 29. 

torches held by pujaris, 179 n. 1. 

tortuous passage, 85. 

tower, royal, 44. 

towers, 85 ; — slender, octagonal, 26. 
town, enclosure, 90. 
trabeate style, 70 ; 134. 

tracery, 97 ; — , delicate, 100 ; — in niches, 132 ; 

— of windows, 55. 
tracts on gufi doctrine, 115. 

Transactions Vlltli All-India Oriental Confer., 

12 n. 1. 

transitoriness of this world ( jU), 156. 

transport of stone, 31. 

trap-dykes, 63 n. 1. 

trapezoid form of w^eli, 78. 

trap masonry, 83 ; *154 ; 160 ; 182 ; 191. 

trappean bed, 205. 

trap slabs, 174. 

— stone from Gulbarga district, 31. 

‘traverse line’, 38-9. 

treasures of divinity, 123. 
trefoil arch-heads, 200-1. 

— design or pattern, 69 ; 61 ; 110 ; 113 ; 141 ; 154 ; 
193 ; 196 n. 1. 

— parapet, 144; 163-4; 168; 170; 183; 199. 
trellis-wwk, 34; 93-6; 117; 136; 171. 
triangular corbels, 133. 

triple channel of moat, 30. 
triple moat, 23. 

T-shaped gateway, 41. 

Tudor arch, 67 ; i31. 

— design, 59-60. 

TugMuq architecture, 22, 

— tombs, 166. 

Tughra, 4:8; US & n.2; Ul. 

— , device, 119. 

— style, 101. 

Tunis, 103. 

tunnel, cut in rock, 37. 

— , rain-water, 80. 

Turkish architects, 29. 
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Turkish cuigiiieers, 23. 

— ladies, 59. 

— - mercenaries build .fortifications, 23. 

— origin of Qasim Barid, 12, 

Turks of Egypt & Arabia, 29 n. 5. 

' turnip-shaped ’ domes, 25 ; 21 1 . 
turquoise, bluish-green , 158. 

Turquoise Throne, 10 ii. 5 ; 64; 144. 
turrets, 105; 111 ; 174. 

— at corners, 167 ; 191. 

— with tile- work, 32. 
twelve-sided figure, 191. 
two-grave tomb, 164. 

two mosques in grove of Zain-ud-Din, 175-6, 
two-storied building, 145. ■ 

U 

Udgir, 205 ; 208. 

— , fortress, 12; 13. 

— , garden at, 16 ii. 9. 

— road, 162; 171. 

Ulugh Beg’s Madrasa, 92, 

— Khan. 3: 28. 
underground chambers, 81. 

— room, plan of, 77. 
uniform dimensions, 64 ; 77-8. 

— plan, 97. 

— plan of rooms, 77. 

— surface monotony, 68. 

Unity, Divine, 124. ■ 

— and Multiplicit}t, 122. 

Unknown, part of, 126 n, 2. 
unlmown tomb with dome, 183. 

‘untouchables’, 211, 

upper ai^artments, 57 n. 2. 

— floor, 191. 

— storey, 62 ; 97 ; 153. 

of Tarkash Mahail, 60 n. 3. 

*Ur, 164 n. 1. 
urban populations, 20. 

Urdu language, 60 n. 1. 

'Urs, 116 & n. 2; 148; 184-5; 192. 

Ustad Yar Muhammad, 104. 

V 

vagaries, religious, 116. 

Vakil-us-Saltanat, 8 ; 9 n. 3. 
vandalism, 63 ; 173. 
vantage-point, 71. 
variety, love of, 67. 

Vasco da Gama, 29 n. 5. 
vase-motif design, 160 ; 170. 
vault below floor, 183. 

— , lantern-shaped, 48. 

— of Divine Light, 157. 

— of King’s Room, 24. 

‘vault of nine apartments’, 206 n. 1. 
vaulted ceilings, 103-4 ; 107 ; 159 ; 162 ; 167 ; 169 ; 
171 ; 173 ; 176 ; 178 ; 188 ; 191 ; 195 ; 197 ; 200-1 ; 
209; 212. 

— roof, 153. 

— roof of gateway, 43. 


vaulted rooms, 49 ; 5L 
vaults, 33; 61. 
vazir, 84 n. 1. 
vegetation, overgrown, 93. 
veranda, 45 ; 51 ; 98. 
verdure, luxurious, 177. 
verge of plateau, 89. 
verniilion and gold, 72, 117 ; 118. 
vertical caiwings, series of, 21. 
vestibules, 72. 

Vidarbha, 3. 

view of city wall, 78. 

views from walls, 192. 

Vijayanagar, 6; 9 ; 13. 
vine-creeper leaves, 64. 
vines, canes, fruits, 2. 

Viragarh, 9 n. 4. 

VirasanghayyT^a, hero, 80. 

Virasanghayya ’s temple, 28; 80-1. 

Visbagarh. 9. 

Vishnu Narasimba, 101 n. 3. 
vistas of lowlands, 71. 
votaries, 103, 

— , motley groups of, 177, 

— of temple, 179. 
voussoirs, 133. 
vulnerability, 83. 
vulnerable points. 85. 

, W 

‘wall’, 115 & n. 2. 

Wali-UUah Shah, Baihman! 12; Til; 137-8; 147 
n. 2; 149-50; 169. 
walli on walls, 143. 

Walk, Tasker’s, on glacis, vi & n. 1. 
walls 11 ft. thick, 151. 

'waning of Bidar glory, 27. 

Warangal, 3 ; 6 ; 21 ; 82 n. 3 ; 133 & n. 4 ; 203. 
wardrobe (or toilet) chamber, 45. 
washing clothes, 211. 

Wasil Ganj, 17. 

— Khan, Senr. and Juni*., 17. 
v'atchmen and drummers, 107. 
water-channels, 50; 53; 56; 176; 187. 
water cistern, 103. 
water-flagons and jars, 73. 

water from the rock, 176. 

Water-miller’s School, 104. 

-water of life, 122, 

waterworks, 48. 

weapons and armour, 73 n. 1. 

-weathering damage, 167. 
weather-staining, 100. 
well in forecourt, 97 n. 1. 

— of mosque, 197. 
wells, 105; 140; 160; 191. 

— , deep, 77-8; 186. 

— , old, 39; 53. 
western arcades, 60. 

Western Asiatic coxintries, 24. 

mosques, 90. 

western enclosure wall, 51. 
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western liall, 98 n. 1. , 

• — side of court j 70. 
wMte and gold letters, 118. 
ants'' (terniites), 99. . 

Wliiteiiead, Cat, of Goins in Puiijab Iluaetim, Ion. 4. 
wliite lettering,. 158. ■ 
white wash, 184-5. 


wide span, 104. . 
wide-spamied arches, 153. 
wife of Shah .Wall Ullah, 171. 

— of Sultan Huniayun, 135. 
wild beasts kept in moat, 61. 
Wilmott, a, 116 . 11 , 1.' 
widows of palace, 44. 

— ■ opening on moat, 93. ■ 

, double, 95., 

— , pierced in fort- walls, 33. 
wing of hall, 65. 

wings of building 84 n. 1 ; 93 ; 97. 
w^ood-carying, 25; 44; '48. 
w’^ooden columns, 25; 196. 

— doors, 47. 

, iron-studded, 84. 

— pillars, 63. 
shafts, 74. ■ 

W'omen’s grayes, 199 ; 203. 
\yreaths and medallions, 159. 


Y 

Yadullah, 39 n. 1. 
Yadavas, 3. 


■Yad-Ullah, 113 & n. 1. 

Yafii, 'h4bd-UUah, 115 „n. 5 ; 1 16. 
Yakka Taz Jang Bahadur, 19.. 
Yamin-Uliah, 186. 
Yamm-ur-Raliman, 186. 

Yates, Khurasan and Sisfmi, 92. ii. 3. 

■ Yazdl, 'Ali Shihab-ud-Bin, 12. 
yellow, blue, and wiiite tiles, 96 ; 130. 
I green, and blue tiles, 76 ; 187. 

‘ yellowish- white plaster, 194. 
yogis, 180. 

yom and linga, 80 ; 179 ; 207. 

llisuf'AdilKhan, 11. 

Z 

Za chch a Bachcha, 56. 

Zafarabad, 15 & n. 4; 177. 

Zafar Khan. 4 & n. 5, 

Zafar-ui-Mulk 'Alaw i, 182. 

Zahirabad, 1 n. 2. 

Zain-ud-Din, 174. 

Zain-ul-llbidm Khan, 18 n. 3. 

Zaman Khan. 113. 

Zamorm, 29 n. 5. 

Zanana enclosure, 62. 

— Mahallat, 51. 

Zanani Masjid, 54-6. 
zeal of votaries, 80. 
zenana, 110. 
zig-zag passages, 37. 

— plan, 87. 
ziVa-ddri system, 19. 
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THE TOMB OF SULTAN HUMAYON 
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PLAN OF THE TOMB OF SULTAN ‘ALl BARlD 
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PLAN OF THE TOMB OF KHiN JAHAN BARID 
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FLAN OF THE FRAYER-HALL OF THE KSL! MASJID 
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